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HYMNS OF THE MYSTICS. 


BY RIOHARD HENRY STODDARD, 


RICH AND POOR. 


SEATED beside his father’s tomb 
I saw a rich man’s son one day, 
Who, speaking with a poor man’s son, 
Reproved him, in his lordly way : 


‘* My father’s tomb of marble is, 
Costly,and beauteous to behold ; 
And lo! on alabaster graved 
His name in characters of gold. 


*¢ What likeness to thy father’s tomb 
Has it, as high as that is low? 
Builded of brick, with dust thereon, 
Not more than Summer winds might blow.” 


“Peace !” said the poor man’s son. ‘‘ Before 
The heavy stone that on him lies 
Thy father shall have moved a jot, 
Mine will have entered Paradise. 


“** Hear, rich and poor,’ the Prophet saith: 
‘And choose ye straightway which is best, 
Earth, which rich men disquiet so, 
Or Heaven, which is the poor man’s rest.’” 


ROSE AND VINE. 
Ir you hearken to me, 
Be it as one who knows 
There is life in the wind he breathes, 
Thongh he sees not whence it blows, 
Nor whither, at last, it goes. 
What I say to-day, 
To-morrow I may unsay, 
I saw a thorn last night 
This morning it is a Rose! 


If [ hearken to you 

It is in the same large way ; 
The words may be yours, or mine : 
If the cup be filled with wine, 
Who cares if the cup be clay? 
No man knows 

Where the Vine grows 

Or whence the scent 

In the heart of the Rose, 

We know all we need to know 
Since they are ours to-day ! 





FROM JAMI. 
‘*T sana when I was young, 
Ab! me, how merrily then ! 
I captured the notes of birds, 
I won the hearts of men. 


‘* My singing days are done: 
Why should an old man sing? 
Why hover about a nest, 
When the birds have taken wing? 


“They go, and come not back ; 
It is a hint, I see, 
That I have stayed too long, 
And men are tired of me,” 


These were the words of Jami, who 
Still sang, as poets wont to do, 
Songs against singing, Critics say 
That Jami is alive to-day ! 

New Youre Orrr, 





EXORCISM. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 





A Fear sat by my door both day and night; 
I could not. éleep, nor food nor drink could 
taste ; 
From dusk to dawn I kept a well-trimmed light ; 
A double lock upon the door I placed. 


“What could I do? First, idle songs I sung, 
And strove to keep my wofal heart in: cheer ; 





To him who sat without ’twas sport to hear. 


Next, I unto my learned books did turn, 
In hope some potent charm therefrom to read ; 
With vexéd soul, I bade their dry leaves burn, 
Who could not help me in my utmost need. 


At last, I thought ’twere best my foe to face 
(Bold had I grown by counsel of despair) ; 

I oped the door ; the Fear, with mocking grace, 
Bade me good-by, and vanished in the air. 
GENEVA, OHIO, 





“I AM TRYING TO BELIEVE.” 


| AN INCIDENT OF THE MOODY MEETING 


IN LONDON. 


BY THE REV. GEO. F. PENTEOOST. 





Ir was during the last week of the meet- 
ings in the great Terminus Hall, St. Pan- 
cras, that.I fell in with a very intelligent 
young lady on her way to the inquiry-room. 
She seemed to be quite anxious about her 
soul, and greatly troubled that she could 
not find peace. I asked her if she was a 
Christian ? She replied, ‘‘1 am trying to be 
one, sir.” 

‘* But,” said I, ‘‘you are not to try; you 
are just to believe,” 

‘*T know that quite well, sir; that is what 
Mr. Moody has been telling us in his sermon 
this afternoon. And that is what I am try- 
ing todo. I am trying to believe.” 

‘*Well, my dear friend, what are you 
trying to believe ?” 

‘“Why, sir, I am trying to believe that J 
am saved.” 

‘* But you are not to turn your faith upon 
yourself at.all. You are nowhere bidden in 
the Word to believe that you are saved. 
Do you not see that if you were to find 
something in or about yourself that you 
recognized as salvation or the ground of it, 
you would not be trusting in Christ at all, 
but only in yourself? Thisis a very com- 
mon mistake. It is, indeed, the old one of 
trying ‘to feel,’ in order to be saved. We 
are constantly tempted to turn ourthoughts 
inward upon ourselves, rather than outward 
to Christ, who alone can save. Now, dear 
friend, just give up all attempts to believe 
anything about yourself. Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.” 

With that kind of inconsistency that is 
characteristic of a newly-awakened mind 
she at once shifted her ground, and said: 
‘* Well, that is just what I am trying to do. 
I am trying to believe in Christ.” 

‘Very well,” said I, with the purpose of 
clarifying her thought to her own mind a 
little: ‘‘ What are you trying to believe con- 
cerning him ?” 

To this she made no answer for a long 
while. The truth is she was fullof confused 
thoughts; she really did not know what her 
trouble was, and stood more in need of some 
simple and clear instruction than anything 
else. So I determined upon a course of 
questions which I thought would lead her 
out of her darkness and confusion. 

‘Let us see,” I proceeded, ‘‘if we can’t 
get at your difficulty. Yousay that you are 
trying to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
but cannot. What is it that you cannot 
believe? ‘Perhaps if we can separate that 
which you do believe from that which you 
do not believe, we will be able to treat your 
difficulties more intelligently. Do you mind 
answering me candidly a few questions 
tonehing your lack of ability to believe?” 

“*T will be pleased to answer any question 
Ican; for 1am very anxious to be saved.” 





do believe, first. Do you believe that Jesus 
Christ came into the world, some two 
thousand years ago?” 

‘‘Oh! yes; I believe that, of course!” 
**'You are not in the least doubt upon 
that point?” 

** Not the least, sir.” 

‘Then you are not ‘trying to believe’ on 
that point ?” . 

‘No, sir.” 

‘** And do you believe that he was the Son 
of God ?” 

‘*Oh! yes, sir !' Iam not in doubt there in 
the least. I fully believe that he was God’s 
Only Begotten Son, just as the Bible says.” 

‘Very well. Now, do you believe that 
God sent him into the world to save 
sinners?” 

‘‘Of course! What else did he come 
for? IfI did not believe that, I would not 
be here trying to get my own soul saved.” 

‘* Very good; that seems to be clear. Here 
ar3 two or three points concerning Jesus 
that you do believe without a doubt; and so 
we rule them out from among the difficulties 
in the way of your faith. Do we both agree, 
so far, that you are not trying to believe 
but that you really do believe?” 

“ Yes.” 

Then turning to Isaiah liii, I read the 
following: ‘‘Surely he hath borne our 
griefs, and carried our sorrows; yet we did 
esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and 
afflicted. But he was wounded for our 
transgressions; he was bruised for our in- 
iquities; the chastisement of our peace was 
upon him; and with his stripes we are 
healed. All we like sheep have gone astray ; 
we have turned every one to his own way; 
and the Lord hath made the iniquity of us 
all to meet onhim.” ‘‘Now my dear friend, 
do you believe that, when God sent his Son 
into the world, he did really lay or cause 
our sins and iniquities to be laid on him? 
Or, to look at another Scripture (Rom. iv, 
25), do you believe that ‘he was delivered 
for our offenses and raised again for our 
justification’?” 

After looking at these and other like pas- 
sages for awhile, she agreed that she was 
‘* bound to believe that Christ had borne 
the iniquity and sin of the world.” 

‘¢ Well do you believe that he bore your 
sins as well as that of all other sinners ? Or 
do you expect him yet tocome down and 
do this for you at some future time? Or, 
when he died for sinners, do you believe 
that you were left out of account?” 

Here were some new lines for her. She 
dropped her head, and gave herself over to 
thought for awhile; and then, with the dawn 
of new light in her face, she said in sub- 
stance: 

‘*I do not see how I am to separate one 
thing from another. If I believe that he 
came into the world and died for sinners, I 
must believe that he died for me as much 
as for any one else, and that if God raised 
him for anybody’s justification, he must 
have raised him for mine as well.” But 


was not abandoning herself to the glad 
truth without reserve.. So I went on: 

‘‘ Let us go over the; ground of our in- 
quiry a bit, and see where we stand, You 
began by saying that you were ‘trying to 
believe on the Lord Jesus Christ,’ but that 
you could not, Then, when we began to 
take the difficulty apart, and look at it in 
bits, you came to the conclusion that you 
did believe: (1) That Jesus Christ came into 


there was anxiety in her face still. She, 
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that the story of his advent and death is no 
myth, but a real and blessed fact. (2) 
That Jesus isindeed the Son of God and 
nota mere man. (8) That though we had 
all gone astray like lost sheep, yet God had 
laid on him the iniquities of us all, and 
had caused him to be delivered up fer our 
offenses, and had raised him again for our 
justification. (4) And, finally, you agree 
that you believe that you are included in 
that blessed saving work. That your sins, 
too, were on him, and that he was raised 
for your justification.” 

‘* Yes; I am agreed to that.” 

‘Now, let me ask you two questions. 
First. If you believe these things, you are 
notetrying to believe them; for you cannot 
at once be trying to believe and yet believ- 
ing them. In that case, you may give over 
trying, and begin trusting. Is not this fair 
and true?” 

‘“Why, yes, sir; that seems very plain; 
but I had never thought of it in that light.” 

‘*Well, Second. What is it about ‘Christ 
that you cannot believe ?.” sD 

She looked up into my face, thoughtfully 
and steadily, as though she were trying to 
think of something she did not believe, and 
as if she feared to give up her trying and 
trust Him whom ‘she did believe; but as 
she mused and thouglit on who Christ was, 
and what he had done for her, her fears had 
to melt away. Another moment she 
threw them all to the winds, and with a 
radiant face she said: 

**Oh! now I see it. Iam not to helieve 
that J am saved, but that Jesus Vhrist saves 
me by what he has done for me, and by 
God raising him from the dead.” 

‘*Yes,” I said: ‘Salvation is not. the 
object of our faith, but Christ and his 
finished work. Indeed, salvation is the fruit 
or end of our faith. Further, we are not 
to look within for salvation, but to Him 
whois our salvation. ‘Behold, God is my 
salvation; I will trust and not be afraid ; 
for the Lord Jznovan (Jesus) is my strength 
and my song; he also is become my salvation,’ 
This is the grand secret. It is not what we 
are, what we do, what we feel, or what we 
believe, but it is JzHovAn—Jxsus who is 
our SALVATION.” 

May the Lord direct the eyes of all anx- 
ious souls who may be ‘‘ trying to believe ” 
away from themselves to him who came, 
who was the Son of God, who was made 
sin for us, who was delivered for our 
offenses and raised again for our justifica- 
tion, AND WHO 18 BEOOME OUR SALVATION, 

Lonpow, ENGLAND. 

A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY OLEMMER. 


Tne Capital has broken its Winter sheath. 
Like a dark and stormy dream the Winter lies 
just behind us. Few persons in Washington, 
even among its oldest inhabitants, can re- 
call another Winter so full of dreadful days 
of storm and freezing cold, such as blighted 
men and women while they pressed close 
upon each other through the Winter that 
has just left us. Whither, through space 
and time, have they gone, the dreadful days 
which froze our blood and benumbed our 
senses, and made endeavor and achieve- 
ment impossible? Just as if they had not 
been, the catkin purples in the sunshine 
beside my window, the bud of tenderest 
green swells in its ruddy sheath, and the 
mist of amethyst quivers along the sunlit 











the world some two thousand years ago; 





spaces of the encircling hills. And, beyond 
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latitude; is only the first breath of Summer. 


It is thefault of our climate that it is so full | 


of abrupt contrasts that it lacks fine shades 


and gradations. Before we are fully con- |’ 


scious of the departure of Winter we be- 
gin to wilt in the languorof Summer. The 
days whose very atmosphere ministers to 
thought and to effort in the course of a sin- 
gle year are indeed few, compared with 
the terse days whose oxygen gives power 
as well as delight in breathing in a more 
salt and sea-fed climate. What is called the 
Easter season of society here has in it 
always an element of make-believe. Green 
grass and opening blossoms do not hint of 
darkened, gas-lit drawing-rvoms, When his 
overcoat is a burden to her driver, my lady 
is rarely in a mood for calling, and the 
‘social duty” of visiting readily becomes a 
burden, Nevertheless there i an Easter 
social season, and in Washington it has now 
begun. Its joys will depend chiefly on the 
weather. If Summer will withhold her 
more fervid presence for a few happy 
weeks, the social exchanges interrupted so 
often by exhausting heat, will continue till 
May. ‘There was a brief pause in the 
brilliant succession of Teas and Luncheons 
for Holy Week. Roman Catholic and Epis- 
copal churches stood open from morning 
till night, with various services through 
the day. The presence of General and Mrs. 
Grant in the city made the personal inspir- 
ation of various entertainments, but not 
even their much-honored presence dispelled 
the really religious character of the week, 
The Divine Presence of Galilee penetrated 
the Capital city by the Potomac, and, 
though the money-changers would cast it 
out, and declare: ‘‘We know you not,” 
nevertheless, deeper than all the glitter and 
tinsel, it stayed. The attractions and dis- 
tractions of the weeks are seldom strong 
enough to keep President Arthur from 
his seat in church on Sunday, while 
his two sisters, who are the present 
hostesses of the White House, are constant 
attendants. A burlesque was printed ina 
journal here last week, copied from an 
Italian journal, which represented Presi- 
dent Arthur as the ladies’ candidate for the 
Presidency. 

So far as this was meant as an imputa- 
tion of weakness, it was unjust. Doubt- 
less many an excellent woman regards 
President Arthur as an agreeable as well 
as worthy candidate for the next Presiden- 
tial term; but this opinion is shared by a 
large number of excellent men. Personally, 
at least, his candidacy is a very strong one. 
The President is one who attracts strong 
personal regard from men. They care for 
him and care for his fellowship and con- 
fidence. These qualities have drawn a 
very strong personal adherence to him 
from some of the best men in the Republi- 
can Party. The country might be aston- 
ished could it know how many enlightened 
citizens desire at heart a continuance of 
the Arthur administration, an administra- 
tion that has been characterized by fairness, 
dignity, wide vision and good will toward 
all classes, As chief executive, President 
Arthur has proved himself to be one greater 
than a mere politician ora man of party, 
a real lover and enlightened servant of his 
country. No man could have filled a most 
difficult place with greater personal credit 
than he has done; and never will a man 
enter and continue in the office of Presi- 
dent under more depressing conditions 
than he did and is doing. It 
illustrates the mutations of human opin- 
jon and feeling, the fact that President 
Arthur leaves his term of office under a set 
of conditions and associations the oppo- 
site of those that gave color to the begin- 
ning of his administration. Nominated 
for Vice-President as a Stalwart of Stal- 
warts, the confidant of Grant and Conkling, 
he has already outlived the friendship and 
good will of both these men, and that through 
no disloyalty of his own. It was not his 
fault that, in his more exalted place, meet- 
ing the demands of a great nation, he found 
it impossible to fulfill all the selfish claims 
and gatisfy all the demands of his personal 
friends. He’ was too Wise a statesman to 
dismiss President Garfield’s officeholders 
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masculine being finds it not 
rise from the prejudice of persomi feeling 
to universal principle. They are angry 
with “Chet Arthur,” for forgetting and 
failing their personal selves—not with the 
President of the United States, who has 
proved himself large enough and brave 
enough to break the demands of personal 
claim to meet and supply the exigencies of 
national issues. The price of his valor is 
the withdrawal of their favor. Politically, 
Chester Arthur is received coolly as a 
candidate by his old supporters, because un- 
expectedly they found him strong enough 
and astute enough to use power for the 
good of his country, rather than for the 
service of his friends. Thus we have only 
to examine the conditions which have ham- 
pered and oppressed the President from 
the beginning of his administration to the 
present moment, 40 see why doing the best 
was not sufficient to call forth the enthusi- 
astic support of either of the conflicting ex- 
treme wings of the Republican Party. This 
is the sole cause why, while hundreds 
praise President Arthur for doing well, 
he has not, as a candidate, the overwhelm- 
ing support of his party, as a party. A 
decorous administration commanding the 
respect of all unprejudiced persons, does 
not win the ardent support of the self-cen- 
tered, self-seeking candidate or his sup- 
porter, 


Bs ba 


When one recalls the Vice-Presidents, 
who, within twenty years, have been sum- 
moned to the first place and the highest 
responsibilities and honors, the com- 
parative indifference bestowed on Vice- 
Presidential cundidates seems a won- 
der. At present there is an undercurrent 
of deep interest setting toward the next 
President; but, save perforce, who thinks 
of the coming Vice-President, who before 
the end of another year may be the Presi- 
dent of the United States? Occasionally, 
ir previous elections, a man has pushed his 
own name and interests as a candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency; but not often. Usually, 
the actual Vice-President is an afterthought, 
sprung from the exigency and impulse of 
the National Convention. Already various 
numes float to and fro as those of possible 
Vice-Presidents ; 
President will really be, at this date no one 
ventures to assert. Perhaps the name men- 
tioned most prominently and positively is 
that of the present American Minister to 
France, Levi P. Morton. Should he 
win, the country will have a Vice-President 
who cannot subside into a cipher. Mr. 
Morton has a powerful personality, great 
energy, and executive force. In addition, 
he is a man of great good will of feeling, 
which makes him popular with al] classes 
of his fellow citizens, As a member of 
Congress he was given to lavish entertain- 
ment. His house, presided over by an in- 
telligent, hospitable, and beautiful wife, 
was one of the gayest social] centers of this 
gay Capital, and to-day it is scarcely less so 
in Paris, where, at present, it sheds a very 
positive luster on the American name and 
social fame, 

In mentioning Presidential candidates, 
our Italian censors called Robert Lincoln 
the sentimental candidate, They declared 
that he had nothing to recommend him but 
his name, but that a name goes a long way 
in America. A cool declaration, surely, to 
be made by any one born across seas. But 
in any land no name should stand higher or 
go further for influence than the name of 
Lincoln. Yet it is gross injustice to Rob- 
ert Lincoln to declare that he has only his 
name. Many a son has been obscured and 
nearly obliterated by the name of his father. 
Robert Lincoln is the unostentatious bearer 
of many virtues transmitted by his great 
father, yet for that no less his own. The 
Italian critics speak of him as a man of dull 
intellect. This is not the truth. While he 
makes no pretense to precocious intellect, 
he is a large-browed man, of sagacious 
mind, with much of the temperament and 
many of the mental traits of his illustrious 
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the place that he fills—that is, his devotion 
to his chief. Loyalty is one of his leading 
traits. No reward to himself could be 
tempting enough to make him forget what 
he owes, even in small things, to one whom 
he serves, 

No hope of candidacy or election could 
ever make Robert Lincoln swerve from his 
absolute fidelity to his chief and friend, the 
President of the United States. A favor- 
ite ticket on the streets is ‘‘ Blaine ard Lin- 
coln.” The latter name to some may be a 
pleasant surprise, but the name of Blaine, 
in such a juxtaposition, surprises nobody, 
not even after the long-drawn-out reitera- 
tion that Mr. Blaine is not, and would not 
be, a candidate. From the beginning that 
assertion has been so characteristically 
Blaineish in its quality that it failed to call 
forth any denial beyond an unbelieving 
smile; no one has thought of believing it 
or of contradicting it. 


If one had overlooked it till that moment 
the instant he reads Mr. Blaine’s statement 
that he is not a Presidential candidate, 
that instant he is perfectly certain Mr. 
Blaine is one. Thus, any one who knows 
Mr. Blaine or his methods, is not in the 


least surprised that, before the Convention _ 


is called even, Mr, Blaine is not only a can- 
didate, but the leading candidate. And no 
one is less surprised at this fact than Mr. 
Blaine himself. Hundreds of American 
citizens will vote for an ideal Blaine, whom 
no amount of literary fact can dethrone in 
their fervent fancies. It does not occur to 
one of these citizens that he is making a 
goose of himself when he addresses person- 
ally an utter stranger, to declare: ‘I shall 
vote for James G. Blaine as the next Presi- 
dent of the United States, because he is not 
only the greatest of living American states- 
men, but the pwrest.” One can see the 
smile of happy faith that lighted the un- 
worldly face as the citizen underscored his 
last word. 

All this does more credit to his feelings 
than to his understanding. No fact in po- 
litical life is more astonishing nor more de- 
pressing than the utter ignorance of the real 
character of their candidates manifested 
by many American voters, who claim to be 
intelligent citizens. They have their side 
of humor, as well as of pathos, these pon- 
derous opinions of public men which are 
constantly doled out in oracular utterances 
whose ingenuousness can be equaled only 
by the ignorance of facts which dictates 
them, 

Mr. Blaine’s best friends and supporters 
are not now inclined to overestimate his 
actual strength as a candidate. They find 
it searcely easy to hold unwavering faith in 
the lucky star of the man who has 
been beaten twice. Yet, in fact, they have 
surer ground for faith in his political for- 
tunes now than they ever had before. Not 
even his enemies accuse Mr. Blaine of deny- 
ing his candidacy. While not playing for his 
own success, in any positive sense, all the 
personal games of a candidate, his friends 
do not deny that, while protesting himself 
not to be a candidate, he has, nevertheless, 
made some most ‘‘telling” moves 48 a 
Presidential aspirant. The most potent of 
these was, doubtless, the speedy completion 
of his splendidly written book. When a 
man, accused of having amassed a fortune 
by political jobbery, puts on his armor and 
writes a book a single edition of which 
will bring him over two hundred thousand 
dollars, he does a great thing. Whatever 
his follies or his sins, this man has earned 
a right to declare: ‘‘Say what you will of 
my gains in the past, you must own of this, 
my harvest of to-day, ‘I earned it by my 
brains.’ It is miné, because once, at least, 
I set my powers to their highest use, and 
wrung from them their finest service.” 

So much 48 true of the leading man, “ not 
a candidate,” who.every day is hastening 
toward a nomination, if not’ toward an 
election, hé ‘hithself perfectly cohscious lof 
the fact, while with éclat, certainly not 
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wholly sincere, a declares that he jg 
‘not a candidate.” 

Senator Justin 8. Morrill, of Vermont, 
‘oe Ail Morrill issued cards of invitation, 
for, April 14th, bearing the dates 1819. 
ol warking the birthday and age gy. 
Senator Morrill. The birthday party 
Senator Morrill has been an annual even, 
for’ a years. The first one was mas. 
queraded by his personal friends, who, un. 
invited, oh Miko house, filling it wit) 
flowers, gifts and blessings. Each year 
since then, Senator Morrill has given “J 
birthday party of his own, bidding hy ¥ 
most intimate friends, making it one of the 
most delightful occurrences of the entin 
social season, an occasion which can bring 
but one sorrowful thought—that each on, 
must make one the less. Senator Mori] 
is not only a typical American, but ap 
American senator of the highest type. 

No senator of the United States moves on 
the even tenor of his way fuller of years or 
deserved honors than the senior senator 
from Vermont. Free from the angularities 
and discrepancies which mark the man. 
ners and the scholarship of so many “self. 5 
made” men, Senator Morrill is a self-edu. 
cated man, whom the most lavishly dowered 
may gladly take for an example. He has 
the repose of manner and the symmetry of 
character which many believe tu be the 
sole inheritance of an indulgent fortune, 
When a boy he was placed as a clerk in 4 
country store. His long winter even. 
ings, for years, were devoted to labor. 
ous study. In due time he mastered Greek 
and Latin, and later the higher’ prizes of 
classical scholarship. At forty years of 
age he retired from trade, the possessor of 
an honorable competency. Shortly afte 
he was elected to Congress, and in the 
Hfouse of Representatives and in the Sen 
ate has served his country consecutively as 
a legislator ever since, His name is associ. 
ated with some of the most important 
practical financial measures ever adopted 
by Congress, while he is also regarded as one 
of the most scholarly and refined of senatox 
His home, one of the most delightful 1 
Washington, is the center of everything 
best in our American home life; and thus, 
full of years and full of honors, surrounded 
by devoted friends, one of the best of 
American senators, with mind and hands 
still full of thought and love for hi» coun 
try, heis serenely passing on to the higher 
life and larger reward. At his last 
birthday reception of the fourteenth, 
were assembled the President of the United 
States; the members of his Cabinet, with 
their families; the Chief Justice and the 
members of the Supreme Court, with many [7 
senators with their wives and daughters. 
The beautiful home was transformed intos 
bower of bloom. Light, music, good 
cheer and good will filled the hour 
from nine till twelve of one of the 
most delightful of these ever delight 
ful birthday parties. In chronicling social 
events there is genuine satisfaction in re 
cording any thing so real, so full of huma 
kindness and brightness as one of Senator 
Morrili’s birthday gatherings. 

And so, crowded with brightness, beauty 
and bloom passes our Easter season. 

WASHINGTON, April, 1884. 

WHERE DO YOU SPEND YOU) 
EVENINGS? 


A PLAIN TALK WITH YOUNG MEN. 
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BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





Ir I were a merchant, and a young mal 
applied to me for employment in any 
sponsible position, one of the first que 
tions that I should ask him would be 
Where do you spend your evenings? Tit 
answer to that question would go very fit 
toward determining whether he were the 
man to be trusted 6r not. In the rural 
regions evening commonly signifies a quiet 
fireside after the labors of shop or farm 
With what swift and eayer foot my memory 
runs back to the cheerful joys of my boy: 
hood in the old hospitable farmhouse, and 
beside a roaring hickory fire! A book 
a game of ‘‘fox and geese” and a row of 
sputtering apples and chestnuts on the hot 
hearth, made up the usual round of indoor 
oss g Whittier tells the 
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large towns that Iam thinking now. Some 
of them are living under a parental roof; 
tens of thousands are in boarding-houses; 
legions of them are ‘‘on the road” and 
lodging in hotels. For those who still re- 
side at home, the parents are still responsi- 
ble. The primal duty of every father and 
mother is to make home attractive to the boys 
and girls. Some godly-minded fathers, who 
are very regular at prayer-meetings, and 
some mothers who never miss their ‘* Dor- 
cas Society” make shocking blunders in the 
management of their own children. Their 
‘‘own vineyards” are badly kept. and yield 
only sour grapes. When a boy begins to 
dislike his home and seeks to escape from 
it, he has very often reached the first mile- 
stone onthe road to ‘‘the bad”; and for 
this dislike his parents may be more than 
half responsible. I entreat every father 
and mother to see to two things. The one 
is that their own dwelling be made 
just as attractive as possible (and 
a bright open fire will pay ten-fold more 
than it costs as a ‘‘means of grace” to your 
family). The other is, be careful how you 
trust your boys with a night-key. If you 
know where he is, very well; if you hand 
him a night-key, and do not know or care 
whither he goes with it, you may find out 
one of these days to your sorrow. A &a- 
gacious father said to me yesterday: ‘The 
anchorage of my children has always been 
a bright, happy home.” That man has 
never seen one of his sons wrecked on the 
rocks of ruin. Thousardsof young men 
really have no home, eacept the parlor of a 
boarding house, and no domestic property, 
except a trunk up in a third-story bed- 
room. 

But, however a young man may be situ- 

ated, the evening hours bring to him cer- 
tain tempiations and perils. The day’s 
work is over and nature craves recreation. 
No one understands this natural necessity 
better than the Devil; and he makes 
the most of it. The evening is bis 
harvest time; then he opens his number- 
less doorways of temptation. Then he 
lights up his places of enchantment—brings 
out his dice-boxes, aud cards, and cham- 
pagne-bottles, and billiard tables, and 
roulette-boards; then he tunes his horns 
and violins, and flings wide open his crim- 
soned and chandeliered gateways to sensual 
indulgence. Itisin ‘‘the black and dark 
night” that the shameless wanton prowls 
the streets in quest of ‘*‘ the young man void 
of understanding ”—yes, and of some gray- 
headed fools, likewise. How many a one 
(while father and mother are in their 
unconscious sleep) ‘‘ goeth after her straight- 
way, as an ox gueth tothe slaughter, and 
knoweth not that it is for his life.” So suc- 
cessful are these various baits of the Tempt- 
er that, if all the young men who have 
spent any one evening in dangerous places 
could be mustered the next morning in a 
mass-meeting, its size would be appall- 
ing and the composition of it would 
strike many a parental eye with horror. 
After thirty-one years of close observation 
of city life, I am not surprised thatso many 
a mother’s son is led astray; I only wonder 
that so many escape destruction. 


About the specific evil ways of seeking 
amusement I have already spoken, in my pre- 
vious articles on the ‘Perils of the Play- 
house,” (which has had a wide currency in 
tracts and reprints) and on wine-drinking, 
card-playing, and gambling. But the best 
antidote to all dangerous places and pleasures 
is to find safe ones, Where and what are 
they? A wholesome home, of course, 
stands first. . As long as you are 
tethered there, you may live in happy 
ignorance of manifold things which a pure 
heart should not wish to know; for 
blessed is the youth who does not know 
too much. No matter how plain or cheap 
your boarding-quarters may be, my young 
friend, if you have plenty of good books, 
you may spend many an evening in com- 
pany fitfora king. Secure a ticket in a 
public library, and then bring to your room 
such authors as you can afford to be ivuti- 
mate with. You need never be lor-esome, 
while Shakespeare will take his seat beside 
you, or while Macaulay, or Dickens or 
Scott tell their enchanting stories. In these 
days of ubiquitous travel, you can go all 
over the world with Bayard Tuylor and 
DeChaillu and Stanley. Shun every book 
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your faith in your mother’s God, as you 
would sbun a rattlesnake. Some of the 
best educated men— Horace Greeley, for ex- 
ample—never went to college; but they had 
eyes in their head, and books well studied 
brought a university up into their scantily 
furnished rooms. Don't ask to be everiast- 
ingly amused; it is the mark of a baby- 
mind, when a young man cares for nothing 
but fun and frolic. 

Music is oue of the most thoroughly 
wholesome of evening recreations, if it is 
only the enjoyment of a violin, a banjo, or 
a flute in your own room. Put aside a 
dollar often out of your wages or your sal- 
ary for the best public concerts, and for 
tickets to the art galleries. The cities are 
growing richer every year in such treasure- 
hcuses of beauty and inspiration. As for 
the whole matter of recreations, I will give 
you one wholesome ruie. Every amuse- 
ment or recreation which makes the body 
healthier, the mind stronger, the heart purer, 
1s right. Let the others alone. Whatever 
you think of with a twinge of conscience or 
an ug.y tastein your memory next morning, 
never do; it is the next morning’s whip of 
scorpions that spoils the sensualist’s revel- 
ries. It is a good rule never to spend an 
evening im such a manner that you cannot 
pray with a clean conscience when you go 
to bed. 

I pity the young man who is without ac- 
quaintances among thé ether sex. Spare 
no pains to put one or more female friend- 
ships between you and the temptations of 
the ** Devil and his angels.” I am inclined 
to favor early attachments and engage- 
meuts; for the society of a pure girl, even- 
ing after evening, has saved many a young 
man from perdition. Put yourself also into 
the Circle of some Christian cnurch as soon 
as you come intoatown. Its weekly meet- 
ings and social gatherings will anchor you 
from drifting away from your mother’s 
Bible, and from the faith of your childhood. 
One of my chureh-ofticers said to me lately : 
‘* When I went to Boston, a poor, homeless 
clerk, the Bible-class and young people of 
Dr. Kirk’s church saved me from drifting 
to destruction.” Heaven's blessing rest on 
‘**Young Men’s Christian Associations!” 
They have given a bright, soul-cheering 
evening home to thousands who were under 
the stress of loneliness or evil temptations. 
Be careful how you join ‘‘clubs.” Too many 
of them are training-schools that will initi- 
ate you into forbidden things. Better re- 
main ‘‘ green” than to get early ripe in sin. 
Finally, remember, my young friend, that 
what you earn during the day goes into 
your pocket; but what you do during the 
evening hours and on the Sabbath goes into 
your character. 

Broox.yy, N. Y. 
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ARNOLD AND EMERSON. 


BY ©. A. BARTOL, D.D. 











From whatever mixed motives of curios- 
ity and financial gain Mr. Matthew Arnold 
may have sought this country, he, like most 
travelers, brought his spy-glass with him; 
only there may be room even to suspect 
the instrument z,0t somehow turned around 
in his hand, and he surveyed us through it 
with an insular if not insolent gaze, Great 
Britain being its smaller end. With Eng- 
land a beam in his eye, he could not see 
America. His attitude was that of a judge 
whose confidence in his opinion oozes out 
of every pore in his skin. His first lecture 
on “‘Numbers and the Saving Remnant” 
curiously reversed the original Scripture 
lesson of a remnant to be saved. His sec- 
ond discourse was a worthy affirming of 
the claims of literature against the despot- 
ism of science; and his third a judicial 
sentence on Emerson from a man seeming, 
by nature and education, incompetent to 
his theme. His noble father was a school- 
master; and he inherits, with many gifts 
and graces, also the magister’s port and 
tone, It is in the posture of a critic 
that his measure must be taken; and by 
a word out of his own mouth his merit in 
that capacity is not supreme. He declares 
Goethe to be the greatest poet of our.age, 
and the greatest critic of all ages, But, his 
own unfavorable verdict ob, Carlyle is ip 
contradiction to that of Goethe, who says. 
Carlyle is admirable in touching the mental 
and moral core of German authors, as what 


lyle himself is a moral force of so great im- 
portance for the future that we kuow not 
how much he willdo or come to. Goethe 
says the builders of monuments to others 
seek their own glory, and that the musician 
plays rather to show his dexterity than to 
please his audience. But, there being per- 
sons Who hold Emerson for the literary as 
Washington was the political father of his 
country, the decision on him by an English- 
man of large repute on either side the sea 
will be carefully considezed, and, perhaps, 
rejudged. Longfellow’s marble bust goes 
well in Westminster Abbey between 
the tombs of Chaucer and Dryden; 
but a greater than he shafl not 
lack his shrine in a place more 
sacred than any house or temple built with 
hands. The guild of letters is jealous, and 
not ready to say which of their number 
shall be at the top. But “where Macdon- 
ald sits is the head of the table.” In origi- 
nal thinking, keen observing, clear imagin- 
ing, a lowly temper blending with the lofty 
strain, and a singular personality melting 
into unity rare gifts, Emerson constitutes a 
class by himself, as, with long interval, a 
king sits above, or, with marked space, a 
captain strides ahead. 


But Mr. Arnold denies this superiority. 

He questions the eminent domain. He 
subjects our author toa conventional stand- 
ard as to a yard-stick or foot-rule. He 
tells us Emerson is not great as a writer, 
poet, philosopher, or philosophy-maker; 
not comparable to Voltaire, his repeated 
mention of whom betrays some peculiar 
sympathy with the great French skeptic, 
and not to be mentioned with Addison or 
Gray. Our new ‘* Daniel come to judg- 
ment” ranks him with Marcus Aurelius as 
un aid to such as would live in the 
spirit; and he considers his works as 
of exceeding moment in that light. 
With this dole and crumb of comfort, some 
are surprised that every friend or admirer 
of Emerson is not content. They ask if 
living in the spirit be not the greatest mat- 
ter and principal thing, forgetting the pre- 
eminent weizht and impulse to that end 
from the arrowy speed with which the Con- 
cord Sage’s periods are launched. We are 
gravely advised by tuese persons that even 
Jesus was nota poet or philosopher; but 
rendered spiritual help alone. On sucha 
proposition we must pause! He not a 
singer, out of whose words the music can- 
not be taken by their translation into any 
tongue? He, the poet of God, no poet to 
mankind? He who made the lily and light- 
ning speak; he who voiced the corn, leaven, 
mustard-seed, lost sheep and piece of sil- 
ver, and the field waving tothe barvest and 
nodding to his sickle, as articulate types of 
his mission to the world; he that pictured 
the clouds for his coming in all the doubt, 
sickness, sorrow, gloom, death and grief 
of our mortal race, and predicted his reve- 
lation in the blackness of the storm; he that 
wrote no word but for asinful woman, with 
his finger of mercy, oo tbe ground, yet 
uttered, in vocables that cannot perish, the 
word of the Spirit from his mouth; he that 
solved Nature in God and made the clod 
and sky alike a teaching for the soul; he 
not a poet? The only reason we do not dis- 
tinctively call him such is because higher 
names of Master, Saviour, Redeemer, Son 
of God and Son of Man, to recommend him, 
rise in our thought and come upon our 
lips. But a mind more soaring and im- 
aginutive than his never dwelt in flesh; 
and so his instruction is final and cannot 
cease. 
He not a philosopher, who wasan idealist 
more ideal than Plato, more practical than 
Socrates, who reasoned till Pharisee and 
Badducee were silenced and none durst ask 
him another question, and whose main ar- 
gyments, eighteen centuries have found no 
wise man, magus, materialist, atheist, 
pessimist or agnostic able to grapple with 
or refute? : 

The objection to Mr. Arnold's criticism 
cannot be met, thén, and pargied inthis way 


logic or the Logos may mean. How 
close is the bearing on our spirit of 








that stirs lewd passion, or that shakes 


in them is most influential, and that Car- 


Heaven, duty and the human soul? Those 
are leaders and masters who have visions 
and views true and sublime. ‘They are not 
dogmatic, but poetic, and they most help 
us to live in the Spirit, like Paul, not dis- 
obedient to what they see, faithfulness 
waiting upon and completing faith. 
Mr. Arnold has failed, if his errand, be- 
yond a lecture speculation, had, for its 
motive an intent to set us right in our 
opinion of our country, America being our 
mother country now, or our estimate of one 
of her greatest men. Emerson does not 
square with Arnold's rule, like a carpenter's, 
of literary art. He was too high to be an 
artist first of all, and in the sense of pains- 
taking about the form bis fancy should 
take. But what art unconseious and un- 
paralleled in many of his lines! They 
might be nere quoted, but .that quotation 
has made them already current as gold from 
the mint or the coin of arealm, In-hisessays 
and orations, such as the Method of 
Nature and the speech on Robert Burns, 
what movement and melody as for a regi. 
mental march! If he sought not, perfect 
expression, he often found it surely and 
unawares. Such persons as, for theological, 
political, or other reasons, had notesteemed 
Emerson already at any extraordinary rate, 
may be confirmed in their stand by the in- 
dorsement of one who has enriched us with 
notably fine papers on Homer, as well as 
otLer pieces in prose and verse, but in 
whose own poems is more of doubt than of 
faith, over whose page joy soars not, but 
fear broods, and whose habitual strain is of 
depression, like the horse and rider with 
weary look and spent nostril, in Gree- 
nough’s medallion of Castor and-Pollux go- 
ing down. At the expense of being cold 
Mr, Arnold is classic, and he is gloomy in 
order to be grand. With all his charm of 
style, especially his later poetry is heavy, 
hard and tiresome to read, yielding little of 
exhilaration and good cheer, Bmerson is 
more respected than Arnold by many of 
Arnold’s own church, it being surmised 
that the latter is an agnostic, however a 
communicant in regular standing cn the 
roll. A form of worship may be for one a 
symbol of devotion, or it may be a shield 
for unbelief. But it is as an ap- 
praiser of literary goods, or detiactor 
from intellectual merits, that he is now 
called to account. Yet even into that char. 
acter a man’s real religiousness will enter, 
or the qualification of a mighty hope be 
left out; and there ig a trail of despair to 
be detected, or rather, manifest, on Mr, 
Arnold’s page. He is not such a poet as is 
required to make him a comprehensive 
critic. His case as such in this country 
bas gone by default. He is spoiled with 
conceit. His endless repetitions about Phil- 
istines, till we suspect he is their chief; 
about ‘‘sweetness and light,” till the light 
troubles and the sweetness cloys, and we 
long for something sour; about ‘* the power 
that makes for righteousness,” instead of 
the living God and an everlasting Father; 
and about ‘‘ conduct three-fourths of life” 
—all these threaten to become a wearisome 
cant. His pride in his own performances, in 
such contrast with Emerson's lowliness, has 
blurred his eye. He poses as the great soul 
never does; and it is hardly strange he 
should have been satirized so cleverly in a 
communication he was judged capable of 
writing as left of his good genius and de- 
serted by his better angel to de luce ‘the 
crudeness of American culture” from the 
circumstance that many persous, whom he 
inquired of on the point, had not read his 
own ‘“‘Obermann,” a long and somewhat 
melancholy poem, with noble lines in it, but 
reflective, ‘‘ sicklied over with the pale cast 
of thought,” tedious and heavy, asa whole, 
tore-peruse. Lf he ever had, be islosing. the 
power.to drive off the demons of whieh we 
are possessed. ‘‘ Jesus I know, and Paub 
I know; but who aze ye?” said the evil 
spirit to the false exorcistes and there are 
mes ip Kogland aod America with « 
mightier charm to cast out devils than this 
Be. the reasop what it may, we note a 
generak disow ping in this land of the court 
which Ma, Arnold wouldor has set up. There 
is among usa patriotioehcrishing of Emer- 
son wider then any exact appreciation of 
his intellectual claims. He surrounds, 
holds and @lls us with a pervasive charm 
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which cannot be stopped more than a 
climate or the air. 

He prays like the gentle breeze of Summer, 

That daily brings fresh landscapes to the eye 

And revolutions works, without a murmur 

Or rustling of a leaf beneath the sky. 

He is a comrade without a peer. If he 
bé attacked, a body-guard will rush to the 
rescue. Defended living, he will be fetched 
home from the battle dead. Shall a critic 
atone for slaying by a burial with honors? 

I think he never fell or ate forbidden 
fruit. He seems an unsinning Adam, not 
expelled from the garden. He grew inno- 
cent from the start. He was transplanted 
hither from some celestial soil. He isa 
birth out of seven generations of New 
England clergy, essence of Puritan and 
Pilgrim, child whom the continent that bore 
him will not have wronged, and whom re- 
ligion, as an old nurse, folds to her breast. 
Only apparently, like Luther, did he secede 
from the Church. She that suckled him 
suckled him back. He protested but for 
better belief. He was ecclesiastically de- 
tached as the diamond with its concrements 
detaches itself from the rock, or a pearl 
from the shell, or a winged creature from 
the larva, or an elixir of life from some 
virtuous healing root. A refined closet- 
worshiper, like Jesus, he felt one with the 
Father. 

“Himself from God he could not free.” 
Any bond betwixt his own and the 
over-soul he never found. His teach- 
ings may have aroused fair objection; 
but who ever heard syllable or breath of 
censure on the man? Temperance was his 
star; none inthe sky more clear or well- 
poised. He told me he left his written pa- 
pers open fur any one to read on his 
desk; and the writer was transparent 
as no crystal knows how to be. With 
all the hiding of his power there was no 
doubt or mystery in his aim. So pure and 
frank was he, that any assailing of his 
spirit or purpose was a sin against the Holy 
Ghost. He was gracious to every searcher; 
he repelled nocharge. Channing respected 
other minds. Emerson was genial, too, as 
Channing and Washington did not appear 
to be. A gentleman, Emerson was also a 
child that had not quite left his cradle, or 
ever out of his simplicity grown up. He 
was atmospheric; but never airy. He sur- 
veyed himself and others from a great 
hight. He wiled us away from the sin and 
superstition he did not attack. A subtle 
property from his unambitious temper was 
infused into his cordial style. If his 
thought was not accepted, he could in 
peace sit down upon it as for a year, or if 
need were, a century more. He denied 
not for the sake of denying. He was no 
radical of the disputing sort. He insisted 
his name should be on the parish books. 
Well did his corse lie beneath the pulpit 
and beside the sacred sentences emblazoned 
on the old church walls. How inadequate the 
last service over his clay was and must be! 
But it was not done by others for him. The 
dead man performed it himself. Who 
officiated but he? His memory hushed our 
pulses, moistened our lids; made us uncon- 
scious of each other and of ourselves. 
“Songs without Words,” Mendelssohn 
wrote. Without sound there was resound- 
ing of Emerson’s speech. 
Boston, Mass, 


METHODS OF EXAMINATION BE- 
FORE COUNCILS. 


BY NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D. 








Tue liberty of the brethren to inquire 
into the views of candidates for ordination 
in our ministry is not likely ever to be 
abridged among us. In seasons of theolog- 
ical panic it is more likely to be abused 
than disused. Atthe present time it may 
serve. the interests, both of truth and of 
peace, if we take some pains to distinguish 
between methods of examination for ordi- 
nation which are proper and helpful, and 
methods which are not. wise, and which are 
apt to bring forth disturbing and harmful 
results. While no one would wish, for the 
sake of unity and peace,torestrict the usual 
latitude of such examinations, there are rea- 
sons why, for the sake of truth, their meth- 
ods, in many cases, should be reformed. 

The newspaper reports of the recent 
council at the Old South Church, in Bos- 
ton, suggest, in several passages, the con- 





trast between a customary way of conduct- 
ing theological examinations, and a better 
way, which, when followed, gives promise 
of more satisfactory and harmonious results. 
The Rev. Mr. Gordon, in the paper pre- 
sented by him tothe Council, indicated very 
clearly the point of view from which he 
has gained the conceptions most satisfac- 
tory to himself of the life and atoning work 
of Jesus Christ. Now a first principle of 
criticism in literature and art is that the 
critic should begin his work at least by 
taking a fair look at the subject from the 
author’s or artist’s point of departure. This 
is only saying that criticism must first be 
sympathetic in order that, finally, it may 
be just. The view which an author is ac- 
customed to take may be one-sided or too 
low; but, if we cannot put ourselves in his 
place, look over his shoulders, and see as 
he sees, we are not qualified to be his re- 
viewers. He is still our teacher and master 
until we find at least his direction, and can 
look for ourselves whither he looks. It is 
acommonplace of criticism, in literature and 
art, that perfect criticism cannot grow out 
of imperfect sympathies. But the art of 
criticism is too rare a virtue in theological 
councils. How, in the instance mentioned, 
did the examination proceed? Certainly, 
if the newspaper report of it be correct, not 
altogether according to the recognized 
standards of true and fruitful criticism. 
The point of departure indicated in the 
paper of the candidate was evidently a 
certain conception of the character of 
Go.i and his personal relation to men; 
the point of departure of the examination 
was certain analogies of government 
and legal propitiation. The thing needing 
to be done, on ordinary principles of 
literary criticism, was for the examiner to 
start with the candidate and to see, one 
after ano‘her, the different aspects and re- 
lations of the idea of God, which deter- 
mines his conception of the work of Christ. 
Only in this way of appreciative examina- 
tion can it be judged whether a candidate’s 
thought contains, or does not contain, the 
essential moral elements which appear 
under different forms in older theological 
combinations. Where the view advanced 
is simply subjected to a cross-fire from op- 
posite theories, the result of the examina- 
tion will be more negative than positive. 
It will be shown what a candidate rejects; 
but the examiners will not give him occa- 
sion to develop before them his whole 
thought in its own quietness and complete- 
ness. This needs particularly to be re- 
membered in any examination just now 
upon the subject of the Atonement. I have 
known men under controversial question- 
ing, compelled to express dissent with the 
ordinary forms, all of them, in which the 
doctrine of a vicarious Atonement is pre- 
sented, until their critics seemed to think 
only an attenuated moral influence theory 
was left tothem. The fact was—as a sym- 
pathetic question or two showed —that they 
hold to aview of the suffering of Christ for 
sin immanent in the nature of love, and 
are really working out a thought of the 
need of the cross which goes beneath all 
governmental precedents and analogies. 

We suspect that, in several recent cases, 
the apparent limitations in the view an- 
nounced of the Atonement, may be due in 
part. to the limitations of the questions 
which were asked, and that the candidate 
hardly had opportunity, along the ranges 
of thought opened by his questioners, to 
develop the full ethical richness of a con- 
ception of the Atonement which is now 
ripening in the minds of many who are 
not satisfied with the prevalent forms of 
statement. 


In the case of a pastor called to a con- 
spicuous pulpit, who will have ample op- 
portunity to show the fruits of his own 
thinking, the misfortune of being subjected 
to a negative and unappreciative method of 
examination is not -so serious an evil, ex- 
cept, indeed, as it may awaken suspicions 
and fears in the minds of good men, which 
a more sympathetic examination might 
have allayed. But the result is often more 
serious when young men are brought be- 
fore councils for their first examitation, 
and where a controversial method of ques- 
tioning may do them great wrong. Young 
men of sensitively honest minds, but of 
little experience under theological inquisi- 
tion, are peculiarly liable to be drawn into 





a gladiatorial attitude before the public, 
contrary to their own hearts’ desire, and 
even to be thrown off their own doctrinal 
balance by an examination which follows 
the polemical method, and puts them from 
the start upon their defense. It would be 
easy to give instances where a candidate 
who had been pressed by a logical exam- 
iner down a series of technical terms to the 
verge, or even over the edge of some abys- 
mal heresy, has been rescued, much to the 
relief of all concerned, by the sympathetic 
hand of some brother who had taken the 
pains quietly to follow him along the track 
of his own thought. When the theological 
world is agitated by wars and rumors of 
wars upon any special questions, should we 
not take peculiar care to approach candi- 
dates for ordination in anything but a po- 
lemical attitude? Suspicions, heart-burn- 
ings, divisions among brethren, may be 
avoided by a few questions sympathetically 
conceived and skillfully put. This is the 
only just method of examination. For we 
cannot tell how much a man’s thought com- 
prehends, or whether it leaves essential 
truths out, if we only cut across it, cours- 
ing ourselves heedlessly down altogether 
different ways of reasoning, discerning 
only the right angle which our idea makes 
with his. We must go along with a man 
far enough to understand his direction. 
We should take in enough of his thought 
to enable us to estimate its sweep. 


This distinction between the polemical 
and the sympathetic method of examina- 
tion may be carried, just now, with profit 
into some other fields of religious criticism. 
The Bible itself has often suffered from this 
imperfect, controversial mode of interpre- 
tation. The Bible may easily be thrown 
into confusion, if different types of doctrine 
in it are not distinguished and judged, 
each according to its own order. James 
and Paul, for instance, could hardly be 
approved by the same Congregational Coun- 
cil, if their statemexts with regard to faith 
and works were to be examined after the 
manner in which candidates for the minis- 
try have often been questioned before 
councils. Only a sympathetic stu-ly of the 
meaning which each gives to his own 
words, and the proper expansion of the 
determining ideas of each of these inspired 
writers, can bring them into the harmony 
of the Gospel. 

The same imperfect and unfortunate 
method of criticism awakens false alarms 
with regard to more than one fresh relig- 
ious book. Itis not enough to constitute 
one a critic of a religious book that he 
should read it, although of late this old 
canon of criticism seems to have fallen in 
some quarters into disuse; it is also neces- 
sary that the religious critic should make 
some effort to go out of his own beliefs, 
and put himself into the conditions of the 
author’s mind, long enough at least to en- 
able him to come back to his own ideas 
with some understanding of another’s mind. 
This insight may require some imaginative 
effort; but all true sympathy has some 
imagination in it. We must put ourselves 
into another’s place in order to estimate the 
real force of his reasoning. Logical criti- 
cism alone is never adequate criticism. 
Logical dissection has its use; but itshould 
be the critic’s last rather than his first work 
with a living book. If this higher method 
of criticism is needed in literature and art, 
still more is it needed in religion and among 
the thoughts of the spirit which is in man. 

The evil methods of ecclesiastical exami- 
nation, which need to be reformed, cannot 
be cured, probably, except by some more 
radical treatment than has been indicated. 
The remedy needs to be applied in the theo- 
logical seminaries. Among the many lec- 
tures now added to the substantial courses of 
theological education, why not have some 
provision for instruction in the art of re- 
ligious and theological criticism? Instead 
of training students, as some of us in other 
years were trained in the seminary, into a 
polemical habit of mind toward the sys- 
tems taught in all other seminaries, would 
it not be profitable to have occasional ex- 
ercises in the criticism of different theo- 
logical books and systems, according to the 
best principles of literary art? Do we need 
a chair of theological criticism in our semi- 
naries? Fortunately, much instruction of 
of this sort is being wrought into the regu- 
lar courses, and practiced in the hospitable 





and irenic teachings of some of our older 
and more advanced theological seminaries. 
Nzw Haven, Conn. 
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SOME LITERARY RECOL- 
LECTIONS. 


VI, 
BY JAMES PAYN. 
AT EDINBURGH. 


Wuen I first went to Edinburgh, it had 
for years ceased to be ‘‘ the Modern Athens” ; 
the exodus to London had set in; and men 
of letters no longer made it their residence 
by choice. There were many persons, how- 
ever, still remaining, who would certainly 
not be designated as ‘‘ local celebrities,” and 
who could not have been found in any pro- 
vincial town. They were -also of various 
types. Robert Chambers and Alexander 
Smith, Aytoun and Mac Culloch, Russell 
(of the Scoteman) and Dean Ramsey, Hill 
Burton and Gerald Massey, could hardly 
have been said to run incouples, or to be 
tarred with the same literary brush. But 
these, of course, were exceptional people. 
Society in general seemed to the Southerner, 
like the whisky toddy which had such an 
inexplicable attraction for the natives, alittle 
stiff. Leitch Ritchie had warned me that I 
should findit so. Though a Scotchman him- 
self, he had, until within the last few years, 
passed his life in England and among folk 
the reverse of ‘‘ square-toed’’; his nature 
was frank and emotional; his humor was 
delicate rather than robust; he had no sym- 
pathy with the nationa] observances and 
superstitions, and unjustly, though under 
the circumstances not unnaturally, took the 
formalism of his neighbors for hypocrisy. 
He wasa great admirer of Edinburgh; 
but it was of the place rather than of the 
people. In looking on the Castle, or the 
Calton Hill, or Arthur’s Seat, ‘all, all save 
the spirit of man is divine,” was his fa- 
vorite quotation. This was a misfortune on 
both sides; for all who knew him liked him.* 
For my part, some of the best friends I have 
are Scotchmen, and it would be as ungrate- 
fulin me as impertinent to say one word 
aguinst them; but, as arule, when they are 
in thei own country they need, not culture 
indeed, but cultivation; it is difficult to 
make friends with them off-hand ; they have 
no demonstrativeness; and one seems, as 
the agricultural gentleman said vf claret 
as a liquor, ‘“‘ to get no forrader with them,” 
even when you are getting ‘‘ forrader.” 
With Scotchmen out of Scotland this is not 
the case, or not nearly so much the case; 
but when they are at home it isso. They 
are difficult of access, and not like those 
imprudent damsels who are said to meet 
the other sex “half-way”! This is no very 
serious defect, nor one to be resented with 
such bitterness as Sydney Smith has spoken 
of it; but toa stranger in Edinburgh, like 
myself, it was undoubtedly a drawback. 

As to hospitality, there was nothing to 
complain of in that respect, and Robert 
Chambers not only opened his own doors to 
me at once, but introduced me to his liter- 
ary friends. He had long known me, of 
course, as a contributor to the Journal, 
though I had met him only once before, 
under Miss Martineau’s roof. His manner 
was dry, and though his eye twinkled with 
humor, I did not immediately recognize 
it as such. It was, in fact, the first acquaint- 
ance that I had made with a man of his 
type, anc he puzzled me. I never fell into 
the Englishman’s error in connection with 
northern ‘‘ wut.” Of epigram and repartee 
the Scotch have indeed very little; they do 
not understand the use of the rapier; but 
their humor, generally grim a3 that of the 
Americans (though not the least like it), but 
sometimes very good-natured, I did not fail 
to appreciate from the first. Robert Cham- 
bers’s humor was of the good-natured sort. 
His nature wae essentially ‘“good”; from 
the pleasure he took in the popularity of 
his friends, 1 used to call him ‘the Well- 
Wisher”; nor did he confine himself, as so 
many benevolent folks do, to wishing. I 
was intimately connected with him for 
twenty years, every one of which increased 
my regard for him; and when he died I lost 
one of the truest friends I ever had. 

* Even B.—I will call him B., for indeed he was busy 
enough, though he msde no honey— to 
Thackeray of Leitch Ritchie, admitted that he was “a 
very gentiemanly man"; but “How does B. know?" 
said Thackeray. 
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His manner, however, on first acquaint- 
anee, was somewhat solid and unsympa- 
thetic. He had avery striking face and 
figure, as well known in Edinburgh as St. 
Giles’s Cathedral; but a stranger would 
have taken him for a divine, possibly even 
for one of the ‘‘unco’ guid.” In London 
his white tie, and grave demeanor, caused 
him to be always taken for a clergyman; a 
very great mistake, which used to tickle 
him exceedingly. ‘*WhenI don’t give a 
beggar the penny he solicits,” he used to 
say, ‘‘ he generally tells me after a few cur- 
sory remarks, that ‘the ministers are al- 
ways the hardest.’” He could appreciate a 
joke, even upon a subject so sacred as the 
Journal itself. Mrs. Beecher Stowe had 
been visiting Edinburgh, and had had 
some talk, he told me, with his 
brother William. She spoke of various 
periodicals, and presently remarked, in an 
off-hand manner: ‘‘ You publish a maga- 
zine yourself; don’t you?” So might a vis- 
itor to Rome have observed to the Pope: 
‘You have achurch here; have you not? 
St. Peter’s or some such name.” 


As these reminiscences only concern 
themselves with literature, there is no need, 
save in justice to another, to speak in them 
of William Chambers. He was in no sense 
a man of letters; his style was bald, and 
his ideas mere platitudes; but because he 
had started the Journal he attributed its 
subsequent success to himself, though it 
was owed to his brother. Being childless 
and of great wealth, he was enabled to per- 
form certain public acts, which cast 
Robert, who was weighted with a large 
family, comparatively into the shade. But 
there was really no comparison between 
them. 

I know no man who did so much literary 
work, of such various kinds, and upon the 
whole so well, as Robert Chambers. I 
have no doubt that he wrote the famous 
‘* Vestiges,” though possibly (for I admit 
the style is not very recognizable) in col- 
laboration; his scientific and antiquarian 
works were numerous; his essays of them- 
selves fill many volumes, and curiously re- 
flect his character—humor mixed with 
common sense. 

William, as is well known, unconsciously 
sat to Dickens for his portrait of Bounder- 
by, in ‘‘Hard Times.” He was always 
talking of the poverty of his youth, and 
hinting, very broadly, at the genius which 
had raised him to eminence. He used to 
give lectures describing the miseries of a 
poor lad who had had to ‘‘ thole” (toil) for 
his livelihood, and had afterward, by dili- 
gence and merit, made a great figure in the 
world; and the peroration—for which ev- 
erybody was quite prepared (7. ¢., with their 
handkerchiefs, not at their eyes, but stuffed 
in their mouths)—used to be always, *‘Z 
was that boy.”’ 

All this was hateful to Robert, and gave 

him (as well it might) extreme annoyance. 
I remember being applied to by the propri- 
etors of an American magazine to write a 
sketch of the lives of the two brothers, and 
applied to Robert for the materials. He 
laid his hand upon my shoulder, and, after 
expressing in the kindest manner his regret 
at being obliged to refuse me any favor, 
declined to give me his assistance. ‘I am 
sick of the twice-told—nay, of the two- 
hundred-times told—story,” he said. “ Ap- 
ply to my brother William, and he will be 
delighted to tell you the whole truth about 
it—and more. He will be sure to say that we 
came barefoot into Edinburgh; whereas, 
as a matter of fact, we came in a flea {a 
fiy].” It was very funny, but also very 
pathetic, and I need scarcely say that the 
article never was written. To my thinking 
there is no example of the undue influence 
of wealth in this country more convincing 
than the manner in which a good, and one 
may fairly say, a great man, like Robert 
Chambers, was dwarfed in the public eye 
beside his brother. When he died, there 
was @ paragraph or two in the papers com- 
menting on the event; while the decease 
of William was dwelt upon as a national 
calamity, though, indeed, no one went 
quite the length of saying that ‘the gayety 
of nations had been eclipsed” by it. 

It is five and twenty years since I lived 
in Edinburgh, and no doubt great changes 
have since taken place there in social mat- 
ters; but what struck a stranger most, at 
that time, was the extraordinary disregard 
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of the precept that the Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath. A 
man might do many things much worse 
and be regarded with much charity; but if 
he broke the Sabbuth no one had a good 
word to say for him. The only parallel to 
such a state of things occurs in a certain 
narrative of a pious stockbroker, who, about 
that time, was taken by Italian brigands. 
They were thieves and murderers of the 
deepest dye, superstitious to the last de- 
gree, and speaking a language of which he 
understood nothing; yet a great deal of his 
captivity was spent in the attempt to teach 
them to observe Sunday. He made no oth- 


away until he was ransomed, with the 
greatest perseverance; and I have no doubt 
he was a native of Edinburgh, 

About this period a majority in the House 
of Commons had been ‘‘ snatched” in a di- 
vision against the Sunday post, which pre- 
vented the whole country from sending or 
receiving letters on the seventh day. As 
no post went out from London on Sunday, 
and there was no telegraph, this made two 
consecutive days of failure of correspond- 
ence. The inconvenience was insupporta- 
ble; and after six weeks the old 7égime was 
again adopted, but not in Edinburgh. The 
only alleviation permitted was that for one 
half-hour on Sunday morning the unregen- 
erate were allowed to send for their letters 
to the General Post Office. The scene 
beggared description, though I made an 
effort to describe it—nut in the Journal, of 
course, but in Household Words—under the 
descriptive title of ‘‘A Sabbath Morn.” 
Hundreds of men, women and children 
crowded the Great Hall, calling out their 
names and addresses at the top of 
their voices, and the letters addressed to 
them were thrown at their heads by un- 
willing and scandalized officials. It was a 
Pandemonium which even the ‘‘awaken- 
ing” sermons of the day could hardly rival 
in their descriptions of what was awaiting 
those who read their letters on a Sunday. 


This open exhibition of the Sabbatarian 
yoke was nothing, however, as compared 
with its secret and unacknowledged sway. 
In the street where I first resided, it struck 
me that, to judge by its d.awn down blinds, 
the people spent a good deal of their time 
upon the seventh day in bed; on my second 
Sunday, however, I was undeceived; for 
my landlady came up and informed me 
that, though she had not spoken of it last 
Sunday, she must now draw my attention 
to the fact that it was not usual in Edin- 
burgh to draw up the window blinds on the 
Sabbath, and that the neighbors had begun 
to remark upon the ‘ unlawful” appear- 
ance of her establishment, which had here- 
tofore been a God-fearing house. 

What astonished me even more than this 
example of fetich-worship itself, was that I 
found persons, otherwise sensible enough, 
to indorse, or, at all events, to excuse it. Hill 
Burton, for instance, a man of exceptional 
intelligence, to whom I expressed my senti- 
ments upon the subject pretty strongly, re- 
plied that a ‘‘ national prejudice was always 
worthy of respect,” or something to that 
amazing effect. An Englishman will listen 
unmoved, and even amused, to a descrip- 
tion of the weaknesses of his fellow-country- 
men; but a Scotchman, like the Greenwich 
pensioner of old, who would never allow 
‘*the Hospital” to be found fault with ex- 
cept by himself, resents it. 

This was the case even with so robust a 
man as Alexander Russcll, of the AScots- 
man, a great personage in those days in 
Edinburgh, and far beyond it. I remember 
saying something about the stiffness of 
social life in Edinburgh in his presence, 
and instantly apologizing for it in rather a 
maladroit manner. ‘‘ You have so little of 
it yourself,” I said, ‘‘ that I quite forgot you 
were aScotchman at all.” ‘‘ Sir,” he said, 
‘*‘T want no compliment at the expense of 
my country.” When I ventured to reply, 
however, that he ought to accept it as be- 
ing, probably, the very first thing that ever 
had been done at the expense of his country, 
his sense of humor at once came to the 
rescue, and we became great friends. He 
even stood a sly reference to the fact that 
no return tickets were at that time issued 
from Edinburgh to London, but only the 
other way. 

I have never meta man with a keener 


and in his hands it became a powerful 
engine. Readers looked for his articles 
in the Scotsman with expectations alto. 
gether different from those which the 
ordinary leader-writer awakens. They were 
not only logical and convincing, but had a 
strain of good-natured irony running 
through them which—save to the subjects 
of their satire—was universally acceptable. 
His anecdotes were admirable, and those 
who figured in them were drawn from the 
life. He used to call me ‘‘ that interloping 
Englishman,” and would expatiate with 
great humor upon the unnatural and un- 
paralleled condition of affairs which had 
brought one of my countrymen up to Scot- 
land to take the bread out of native 
mouths. We soon grew to be so intimate 
that he would joke—-and by no means ‘‘with 
difficulty”—upon the national peculiarities, 
in my presence, just as though I had not 
been an ‘‘interloper.” 

Besides the humor of his stories there 
was almost always some graphic illustra- 
tion of character inthem. In Sutherland- 
shire and some other northern counties of 
Scotland, the Church was at that time ruled 
by certain elders of a puritanic sort, but 
who had also an eye to the main chance. A 
young man, in whom they were interested, 
came down to practice the law in Edin- 
burgh, and after a month or two, one of 
the elders followed him and inquired of 
Russell how their young friend 8. was get- 
tingon. ‘‘I think,” he said, ‘‘ he will suc- 
ceed; for he is a truly moral man!” 

‘*He’s well enough,” returned Russell, 
rather contemptuously; ‘‘but as for his 
morality, [am not aware, though he does 
come from your part of the country, that 
he is more moral than other people.” 

‘* Hoot, man!” was the unexpected re- 
joinder. ‘‘I dinna mean drink and the 
lasses, but gambling and sic things as you 
lose money by.”’ 

A still more characteristic story of his 
was in connection with his own affairs. 
The Liberal party in Scotland, who were 
under great obligations to him for his advo- 
cacy asa journalist, had subscribed very 
handsomely to present him with a testi- 
monial in hard cash. He was not a rich 
man, but he had doubts as to whether he 
should accept a gift which might destroy 
or weaken his prestige; and he consulted a 
fellow-countryman upon the point. The 
advice, as he told it me with infinite relish, 
was as follows: 

‘*Tf it is five thousand pounds, my man, 
tak’ it; if it’s less than five thousand, don’t 
tak’ it; and say you wouldn't have taken it 
if it had been fifty thousand |” 

Unfortunately, from my inability, already 
alluded to, to master, or even to imitate, an 
alien tongue, [am obliged to relate these 
things in English, whereby I am conscious 
they lose much in the telling. As Russell 
delivered them, with appropriate expres- 
sion and ‘‘ mouthing out his hollow os and 
as,” they were infinitely more diverting. 

The former editor of the Scoteman, when 
he 1etired to enjoy his well-earned leisure, 
was so good as to give Russell some partic- 
ular advice. ‘‘The conduct of a daily pa- 
per, my friend, is always a very serious 
thing, full of dangers and difficulties; but 
in addition to its usual anxieties, you, my 
man, will every night have to keep the 
most vigilant watch lest that man, Hill Bur- 
ton, should contrive to insert his theory 
about Scotch cheeses into your columns.” 

It is not necessary to particularize what it 
was; it will suffice to say that this theory— 
based upon the exposure of Scotch cheeses 
in front of the shops, and the treatment to 
which they were consequently exposed— 
was not complimentary or likely to rec- 
ommend them to the purchaser. ‘' Day 
and night,” said Russell, ‘‘for fifteen 
years, I never forgot my predecessor’s 
warning. A hundred times that theory en- 
deavored to gain admittance into my col- 
umns, and by most unlooked-for channéls. 
Sometimes it lurked concealed in an article 
upon the Crimean War; sometimes in one 
on the Divorce Laws; sometimes in one on 
the divisions of the Free Church of Scotland, 
or even on the Disruption itself; but it 
was always detected and struck out. It 
was a duel to the death; for I knew that 

Hill Burton would never relax his efforts to 
get his views upon Scoteh cheeses into print 
while there was breath in his body. On 
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year, he ran into my office, waving a paper 
in his hand, and crying out: ‘It’sin! It’sin!” 
/ “*Whet,’ cried I, ‘you persevering 
‘devil, not in the Scoteman, suiely?’ 

‘** No,’ said he, ‘in Chambers’s' Informa- 
tion for the People.’ 

‘“My relief of mind is not to be de- 
scribed, and I-must also confess [here he 
turned to me with a chuckle) that it gave 
me no little satisfaction to think that it was 
your friends, the Chawmerses, after all, 
who'd got it.” 

Russell was not a Radical; far from it. 
He had that somewhat exaggerated respect 
for long-established rank which often 
accompanies Scotch liberalism; but, apart 
from its political bearing, he could see the 
absurdity of its claims as clearly as any 
one. At that time there were two Lords 
of Session in Edinburgh of similar sounding 
names, Lord Neaves and Lord Deaves. A 
young sprig of the former’s family once in- 
formed Russell that he ‘‘belonged to the 
oldest house in England—Neaves is in fact 
the elder branch of the house of Neville.” 

‘Dear me,” was the dry reply; ‘then, in 
that case, reasoning by analogy, Lord 
Deaves may claim a still more ancient ori- 
gin.” 

The wit and wisdom of Alexander Rus- 
sell would indeed fill a volume. Few men 
made a more striking figure in local soci- 
ety than he did in the times I speak of; 
and albeit they were not the great times of 
Edinburgh, he had many noteworthy con- 
temporaries. 

Dr. Simpson, though he was not then 

Sir William, was at the summit of his rep- 
utation. His appearance was remarkable; 
Gerald Massey has graphically described it 
in his dedication to one of his poems, 
‘*Body of Bacchus with the head of Jove.” 
Like many of his noble profession, he was 
very generous, and always took into ac- 
count the means of those who consulted 
him. He was fond of literature and 
literary men.” I met him first at the 
bedside of Leitch Ritchie, whom he at- 
tended assiduously, notwithstanding the 
much more profitable patients that were 
always awaiting him. I doubt, indeed, 
whether he ever took a gtinea from him. 
He, too, was a great teller of stories, of a 
different kind indeed, from those of Rus- 
sell, but not less interesting, for the pages 
of human life which lie open to the intelli- 
gent physician are the most attractive of all 
reajting. Iremember no one in his pro- 
fession who more impressed me as being a 
man of genius than Simpson, If not a wit 
himeelf, he was, at all events on one occa- 
sion, the cause of wit in another. He had, 
of course, an immense practice in Edin- 
burgh; but it seemed to mea world too 
narrow for the exercise of his powers, and 
I once inquired of a great English doctor 
how it was that Simpson had never come 
to London, ‘‘My dear sir,” he replied, 
with a dry smile, ‘‘ he is quite right to stop 
where he is, There are no coroners’ in- 
quests in Scotland.” The faculty has a 
Jarge collection of professional jokes, but 
few, I think, better than this one, 
_, Simpson had a warm admiration for the 
simplicity and tenderness of Leitch Ritchie’s 
character, as, indeed, had everyone with 
whom he was brought in close connection. 
He was one of the last survivors of a school 
of literary men now almost, if not quite ex- 
tinct; it had the culture of the siiver-fork 
school without their affectation, and the 
simplicity of the Bohemians without their 
disreputableness. The author of ‘‘ Weary- 
foot Common” had been one of the hard- 
est workers of his time. ‘‘ As a young hus- 
band,” he told me, ‘‘I have often written 
for the press for hours, while at the same 
time my foot has rocked the cradle of a 
child!” Composition, especially invention, 
under such circumstances, seemed to me to 
be an impossibility,and I said so. ‘‘Yet neces- 
sity, my young friend,” was his half-grave, 
half-gay reply, ‘‘is said t2 be the mother 
of invention. You do not know what it is 
to live by your pen only.” And indeed the 
difference between this and merely supple- 
menting one’s income by one’s pen is enor. 
mous. 

In his time Leitch Ritchie, had written 
upon almost every eubject under Heaven. 
His total ignorance of the matter was no 
obstacle to his undertaking it; he cheer- 
fully sat down to the task of reading it up. 
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tion he held to be sheer extravagance; to 
acquire what might never be wanted was 
a waste of time, and he had no time to 
spare; it was only rich men who could 
afford to fritter away their intelligence in 
that lavish way. On the other hand, if he 
wanted to write upon a particular subject 
he would contrive to know more about it 
iu twenty-four hours then any man of gen- 
eral information could possibly know. He 
was, as is well-known, the companion of 
Turner in his continental travels, and an 
authority on matters of art; and he once 
wrote a pamphiet on the ear, for an aurist, 
which made that gentleman’s professional 
reputation. 

As an editor, this many-sidedness was of 
great advantage to him, and still more to 
his contributors; scientific or poetic, imagi- 
native or matter-of-fact, he could sympa- 
thize, more or less, with them all. It was 
a matter of boast with its proprietor that, 
during the long course which the Journal 
had ran, its contributors formed of them- 
selves a public; and they were at least as 
various as they were numerous. I remem- 
ber three remarkable contributions coming 
in one day, which my Co. tossed over to 
me, with a nod of introduction in each 
case: ‘That comes from an archbishop,” 
he seid (naming him); ‘that from a 
washerwoman, and that from a thief.” 

Until aman becomes an editor he ca. never 
plumb the depths of literary human nature. 
The position affords an opportunity for the 
most surprising studies, especially among 
the rejected, who form nineteen-twentieths 
of his constituency. Vanity, as might be 
expected, is the leading feature of this 
class; but the mcnsters it begets in the way 
of suspicion and duplicity are almost in- 
conceivable. 

It was by no means uncommon to find an 
article, after the first few pages, gummed 
together, the writer’s notion being that his 
paper would go through a very perfunctory 
examination indeed, and that he would 
thus be in a position to prove what insur- 
mountable obstacles he had to contend 
against; it never struck him that, even if 
his device was not discovered, the first few 
pages would have been amply sufficient 
data for his condemnation. 

Others, however, would admit that their 
contributions were not uniformly admir- 
able. ‘After the firat ten chapters,” they 
would write, ‘‘you will find, Mr. Editor, 
that my story grows iatensely interesting.” 
When these precious MSS. came back to 
hand, they were, of course, positively con- 
vinced that the eleventh chapter had never 
been reached, and so far at least they came 
to a just conctusion. 

Others, again, were really modest as to 
their talents; they looked foracceptance on 
quite other grounds than literary merit; 
because they were orly seventeen years of 
age, or because they were more than sev- 
enty; because they had an aged aunt de- 
pendent on them for subsistence; because 
their husband was a clergyman, and wanted 
his chancel repaired; or because they were 
of royal descent. 

Some would-be contributors did not con- 
fine their efforts to ‘‘ make the thing that is 
not as the thing that is” to story writing; 
I am sorry to say they stooped to deception. 
Their articles, they would assure us, had 
been written with a view to our * particular 
needs,” and ‘‘had been sent to no other 
periodical,” which was not always true. 
We “ Wes” had an almost infallible test for 
ascertaining whether our magazine is the 
first love of a contributor, and I have 
known language of virgin passion to be 
applied to us, after it had been addressed, 
in vain, to three other quarters. The 
most amazing of these hypocritical appeals 
were, however, personal, and directed to 
my coadjutor himself. The writers had 
known his works from their childhood; 
had admired his genius from the first mo- 
ment they had begun to appreciate literary 
excellence, and held his name as a house- 
hold word—yet never by any accident did 
they spell it right. 

The discovery of these lapses from the 
path of rectitude in persons of my own 
calling. or who, at least, aspired to it, 
bhocked me nota litle. It isa comfort to 
reflect that I am narrating incidents of a 
quarter of a century ago, since which (as'is 
well known) human nature has become 
another thing altogether. Moreover, if 
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some of my editorial experiences were dis- 
enchanting, there were many more of quite 
an opposite nature, and which gave great 
zest and interest to my new calling. With 
such an example of conscientiousness and 
good-will as I had before me in Leitch 
Ritchie, it would have been difficult indeed 
to take a cynical view of thing, even 
had I been so disposed ; unhappily I was but 
a short time under his tutelage; ill-health 
compelled him to resign his duties and re- 
move to London, when our partnership (as 
he always called it, though I was but in 
statu pupiliari) had lasted barely twelve 
months. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


THE DRED SCOTT DECISION. 
BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 


Tne editorial article on the Dred Scott 
Decision, in Tue InpgPEeNvent of April 8d, 
surprises me not a little, and seems to call 
for criticism and remonstrance. I cannot 
believe it was so intended, and yet it reads 
like an apology for a judicial act which 
revealed the full infamy of the conspiracy 
to perpetuate slavery in the United States 
by an interpretation of the Constitution 
which doomed the Negro to eternal and 
remediless chattelhood, with no more stand- 
ing in the Supreme Court than a dog or a 
pole-cat. Ihave not taken the trouble to 
consult the files, but Iam confident that Toe 
INDEPENDENT in 1856 spoke of Chief-Justice 
Taney’s opinion ina far different strain. 
The judgment of the court having failed of 
its object and involved its authors in dis- 
grace and infamy, the descendants of the 
judges who took part therein, are, naturally, 
anxious to find some excuse for them that 
may at least relieve the blackness of the 
smirch which they so unfortunately and 
gratuitously affixed totheir own reputations. 
The colors, however, are fast, and the stain 
is ineffaceable. The tears of angels, if we 
could imagine them to flow in such a cause, 
would not suffice to blotit. But the crying 
angels never obliterate the work of their 
recording brothers. The record, once made, 
will stand forever. Thegod slavery, which 
the Supreme Court worshiped and obeyed, 
is dead; but the infamy of such worship 
and obedience survives, defying all excuses 
and apologies. 

The plea that the phrase, ‘‘the Negro 
had no rights which the white man was 
bound to respect,” occurs only in the his- 
torical part of Judge Taney’s opinion, and 
refers primarily to the state of opinion one 
hundred years before the Revolution, is 
purely technical and amounts to nothing; 
for, the infamous sentiment, instead of 
being repudiated by the judge for its in- 
humanity, is accepted by him as legally 
sound, and made the basis of his entire 
judgment. His argument, drawn out at an 
almost interminable length of wordiness, 
runs back for its foundation to a postulate 
as false historically as it is outrageous in 
point of morality. Strike out that lie from 
the opinion, and Judge Taney’s judicial 
structure has not a leg to stand upon. He 
takes that lie to his breast, hugs it and 
coddles it as if it were a precious truth, 
and thus finds it an easy as well as a con- 
genial task to grind a whule race of men 
under his judicial heel. The false assump- 
tion that, one hundred years before the 
Revolution, it was ‘‘the fixed and univer- 
sal opinion in the civilized portion of the 
white race that the Negro had no rights 
which the white man was bound to re- 
spect,” he makes his guide in construing 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States. He in- 
sists that the legal status of the Negro in 
1776 was exactly what it was a hundred 
years before; that it was in no wise changed 
by the war or by subsequent events, and 
remained, in 1856, so far as the United 
States Government was concerned, exactly 
what it was a century and a half earlier. 
Therefore—such is the argument—the Ne- 
gro is incapacitated for being a citizen of 
the United States, and has no more stand- 
ing in its courts than a wild beast. 

Such is the Dred Scott decision. Its 
whole mesning and spirit is sccurately 
summed upin the words ‘‘the Negro has 
no rights which a white man is bound to 
respect.” Originally used as descriptive 
of ancient opinion, they are taken up, if 
not formally, yet really and truly, and made 











the informing vitalizing breath of the judg- 
ment of the eourt. But the conspirators 
left God out of their calculations, and so 
their counsel came to naught. If they had 
succeeded, and slavery, by the consent of 
the people, were now fastened to the neck 
of this Republic, would the descendaats of 
the judges be to-day running about to ex- 
plain that they did not mean what they 
said, that they acted under constraint of 
legal principles and precedents, whicb they 
did not indorse and which were as odious 
to them asto others? I trow not. In that 
case what is now so anxiously sought to be 
explained away, as at the worst only an ex- 
cusable mistake of judgment, would have 
been boldly defended as meritorious. ‘*‘ He 
that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh; the 
Almighty shall have them in derision.” 


New Yorx Ciry. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL DECLA- 
RATION OF FAITH. 


BY EDMUND K. ALDEN, D.D. 








‘“‘Tue remarks” of Professor Fisher in 
the last issue of Tue INDEPENDENT, ‘‘ de- 
signed to assist in the understanding and 
just appreciation of ‘The Statement of 
Doctrine,’ lately published by the Creed 
Commission,” refer to certain proposed 
amendments given to the public by the 
writer of this article. Without wishing to 
enter into any prolonged discussion, much 
less controversy, it may be helpful to a still 
clearer understanding of the whole subject, 
to suggest a few inquiries. 

It must be remembered that the purpose 
of this ‘‘Statement” is not to provide a 
creed for individuals or for churches or for 
the denomination. 

It is not intended to be presented to 
any one ‘‘for subscription,” much less to 
‘*be imposed” upon any body. This mat- 
ter was carefully guarded by the National 
Council in the appointment of the Commis- 
sion. It is simply a testimony to what cer- 
tain representative men after conference 
together regard as a “clear and compre- 
hensive” declaration of the historic doc- 
trinal faith of the Congregational Churches 
as held at the present day by these 
churches as a body. 

It does not imply that every doctrine, as 
it may here be stated, is held by every 
church or by every minister. Much less 
does it imply that a dissent from any par- 
ticular statement should exclude a church 
ora minister from the denomination. At 
the present stage of our discussion upon 
the subject we are dealing wholly with a 
question of fact. And we are not to be 
surprised if witnesses express different 
opinions, as the result of different points of 
observation. The question is this: Does 
the statement which has been recommended 
by the majority of the Commission present, 
in the clearest and most comprehensive 
manner, the important doctrinal truths 
which constitute both the past heritage and 
the present faith of the Congregational 
Churches? We are now asking for testi- 
mony, andit is desirable that all competent 
witnesses, who wish to speak, should be 
heard. When the testimony is all in it will 
be time to judge whether the ‘ Statement” 
is as clear and comprehensive as it should 
be. Would it be strange if its language 
could in some points be improved? Would 
it be strange if some prefer a fuller state- 
ment? We are all alike interested in rer- 
fecting such a statement, which is to be re- 
ferred to as a public historic document, and 
therefore every suggestion, from every 
source, favorable or adverse, even if not 
presented in the most amiable spirit, should 
be candidly considered before we say to the 
world that this is the most complete decla- 
ration of faith which the Congregational 
body at the present day is capable of con- 
structing. Possibly itis. If so, let it abide 
without further revision. But if any im- 
provements, of any kind, either as to minor 
or more important points, have been or may 
be suggested, let them, by all means, be 
heartily welcomed, and, if possible, by 
general consent adopted. As the Commis- 
sien has not yet formally dissolved, would 
it be at all surprising if its members, by a 
large majority, or, possibly, with entire 
unanimity, should yet ‘agree upon some 
further recommendation to the churches ? 
Particularly might this be looked for ‘if it 
should begin to be apparent to us all that 





the present ‘‘Statement,” if considered as 
a finality, instead of unifying the denomi- 
nation is threatening division. ; 

Some of the queries suggested by Profess- 
or Fisher’s critical article are the fullowing: 

1. Do Congregationalists as a body still 
believe that there is one God, who is in- 
Jinite in all perfections, including wisdom, 
knowledge, holiness, justice and grace? Has 
not this almost invariably constituted the ini- 
tial statement in their church confessions! 
Have they surrendered this fundamental 
truth? Have they ceased to regard it as im- 
portant? Is it a truth which does not need 
emphatic utterances at the present day? 
Why, then, should its omission be so con- 
spicuous in the recently published declara- 
tion of faith that more than one person has 
instantly exclaimed, upon reading the first 
line: ‘* Is this all which Congregationalists 
know of God, that he is the Almighty Crea- 
tor?” One of the ablest of our pasturs re- 
marked tothe writer that it seemed to him 
utterly inexplicable how a comprehens‘ve 
creed should entirely omit any reference to 
the attributes of God; and another wrote 
piteously: ‘*Do put in, somewhere, at 
least the words that ‘God is love.’” 

2. Do Congregationlists as a body still 
believe that this one God exists as a myste- 
rious tri-unity in three eternal distinctions, 
usuully called ‘‘persons,” the Father, the 
Sun and the Holy Spirit, ‘‘the same in 
substance equal in power and glory”? 
What has occurred to indicate that they 
prefer to go back to the Nicene symbol of 
fifteen hundred years ago? As an actual 
fact has that symbol ever been prominent 
inthe doctrinal statements of Congregation- 
al Churches? Whatever may be its excel- 
lences, when it is given in its full form, 
does it, e’ther in that form or when 
abridged, represent the historic and present 
fuith of our churches as clearly and com- 
prehensively as the ordinary form? The 
criticisms on this point which have been 
made by President Hopkins, Dr. Post, the 
Rev. A. P. Foster, and others certainly de- 
serve serious consideration. 

8. Have the Congregational Churches 
surrendered their belief that there is some 
kind of connection between the sin of our 
first parents and the subsequent universal 
sinfulness of their posterity, a connection 
which is at least mildly suggested in the 
twelfth verse of the fifth chapter of Ro- 
mans? Professor Fisher declares that 
‘*the most extreme Pelagian holds that we 
sin in consequence of Adam’s sin.” Have 
the Congregationalists fallen even below 
the extreme Pelagian, so that in a public 
historic declaration of their present doc- 
trinal faith, they are willing to be absolutely 
dumb in relation to a topiz which has 
prominently entcred into their statements of 
belief for the last two hundred and fifty 
years? 

4. Do the Congregationalists wish to be 
understood by their fellow Christians of 
other denominations, and by the world at 
large, as having abandoned the use of the 
words “inspiration” and ‘‘infallible” in 
any reference they may make to the Holy 
Scriptures? Must the word “infallible” be 
ruled out even from the ‘‘ record of God's 
revelation of himself in the work of re- 
demption,” because of certain historical 
** discrepancies,” or ‘‘ inconsistent chrono- 
logical statements in Kings and Chroni- 
cles”? That ‘‘ record” as to the “‘ work of 
redemption ” is either ‘‘ infallible” or “ fal- 
lible.” Has the Congregational body, at 
the present day, no opinion and no testi- 
mony to give upon this vital point? 

5. Do we mean, also, to declare to the 
world that we bave abandoned the words 
‘* vicarious” and ‘‘expiatory” as related 
to the sufferings and death of Christ? In 
the declaration of 1865 we emphasized the 
fact on Burial Hill, that, ‘‘ while adhering 
to our own peculiar faith and order, we ex- 
tend to all believers the hand of Christian 
fellowship upon the basis of those funda- 
mental truths in which all Christians may 
agree. And, then, among these truths we 
included the ‘ expiatory death of Christ.” 
Does the Congregational body really mean 
to have it publicly understood that they 
are the first of the evangelical bodies to 
surrender this word ‘‘expiatory”? We do 
not like to think so without further testi- 
mony. 

6. In relation to the introduction of the 
Scriptural phrase, descriptive of believers, 
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that they were chosen in Him before the 
foundation of the world, Professor Fisher 
remarks that it ‘is just as consistent with 
Arminianism or with Calvinism,” and then 
adds this significant objection: ‘It simply 
suggests to the reader Calvinistic election.” 
How so? Why does it not suggest Armin- 
ian election? Why does it suggest either? 
It is a plain statement of fact, in plain lan- 
guage, clear from the beginning of their 
history to the present hour, to the Congre- 
gational Churches and ministry. Do we 
mean deliberately to declare to the 
world that we have become so ashamed of 
“Calvinism,” even in its most moderate 
and mitigated form, that we abandon the 
expression of our faith through the use of 
every Scriptural phrase which even suggests 
it? If this is precisely what we mean, then 
the ‘‘ Statement of Doctrine” given to the 
public is-a correct testimony, and we may 
henceforth cease any further observations 
as to ‘‘ adhering to our own peculiar faith,” 
which was also “‘ the faith of our fathers” ; 
and those who feel otherwise may conceal 
their mortification as best they can. But 
some of us think that the testimony, also, 
upon this point is not yet all in. 


7. In relation to infant baptism, is it a 
correct statement that Congregationalists, 
asa body, have abandoned the long-cher- 
ished idea of the covenant of grace with 
believing parents in behalf of their chil- 
dren, and that the baptism of children is 
emphasized entirely on the ground that it 
is ‘‘a sign of cleansing from sin, of union 
to Christ and of the impartation of the 
Holy Spirit”? 

How much short of ‘‘ baptismal regenera- 
tion ” is such a statement as this? Certainly 
the remonstrarnce against it which has come 
from several representative men ought at 
least to be considered. 

8. As to whether ‘‘the Lord’s day” is 
still regarded by the Congregational body 
as ‘‘ the Christian Sabbath,” and that this 
fact is also something to be empha- 
sized in the instructions of the churches, 
we shall be glad to receive further testi- 
mony before we omit the word ‘‘ Sabbath” 
from a public declaration of faith. The 
additional suggestion has been made that 
the preservation of the sanctity of the 
Lord’s day, which some of us yet believe 
to be ‘‘the Christian Sabbath,” is impor- 
tant enough at the present time to warrant 
its statement in our public deélaration 
in a fuller form and as a distinct 
article. 

9. In relation to the view of the Congre- 
gational body respecting the seriousness of 
the present earthly life as the period of the 
final decision of human character and des- 
tiny, certainly this is not a question upon 
which the Congregational pulpit or the 
Congregational Churches have been accus- 
tomed hitherto to giveany uncertain sound. 
Nor does their view rest alone upon the 
exegesis of the expression of Paul in IT. 
Cor. v, 10, although that expression has 
been the common one employed in our 
articles of faith. If any think that the sig- 
nificance of the expression is exhausted be- 
cause “the apostle is there speaking of 
ministers and professed Christians, those 
who have embraced the Gospel,” they cer- 
tainly can have no objection to the state- 
ment, while those who use it with a broader 
appreciation believe themselves to be 
sustained by the entire current of the 
teaching of the Divine Word. It is an 
interesting fact to mention, in this connec- 
tion, that the first draft of the declaration 
of faith recommended to the National 
Council of 1865, closed with these words: 
“The Scriptures . . . declare . . . that 
there is a day appointed in which God will 
raise the dead and will judge the world, 
and in which the issues of his moral govern- 
ment over men shall be made manifest in 
the awards of eternal life and eternal death, 
according to the deeds done in the body.” 
This declaration was signed by three of our 
ablest scholars—viz., Joseph P. Thompson, 
Edward A. Lawrence and George P. Fisher. 
Although the words “‘according to the 
deeds done in the body,” were omitted in 
the final draft which was accepted by the 
Council, this was not because of any ob- 
jection presented t » those words nor to the 
idea which they were supposed to convey. 
Nor was anything at that time said about 
“loose exegesis” which “ is intolerable in 
creeds.” "The question now before us, in 





relation to this grave point, which has be- 
come emphatic since 1865, is simply a ques- 
tion of fact. Does the Congregational body 
as a whole regard the condition of men, 
both the righteous and the wicked, imme- 
diately after death, and so on to the final 
judgment, as something which is undeter- 
mined by the teaching of the Scriptures, 
and as a matter which is not of vital im- 
portance? This is precisely what some 
individuals avow, and we all honor the 
frankness of their utterance. The ques- 
tion publicly brought now to the front is: 
Do these brethren correctly represent the 
Congregational body as a whole? If so, 
the significant omission on this point in the 
‘Statement of Belief” recommended by 
the Commission will be generally accepted 
as sufficiently comprehensive. If any 
think otherwise, and regard the history of 
the Congregational pulpit and churches as 
a whole to have been hitherto and still to 
be emphatic in declaring their belief that 
the Scriptures teach that the present earthly 
life is the divinely-appointed hour for the 
final decision of Luman character and des- 
tiny, they will doubtless, in some way, take 
pains to testify upon this vital question in 
a manner Wiich cannot be misunderstood. 
For this testimony we are now wait‘ng. 
Some of it has already appeared. More of 
it is to appear. We can all afford to waita 
little, before we conclude that the Congre- 
gational body has given its final deliver- 
ance upon this momentous topic. 


10. In relation to the ‘‘ Form of Admis- 
sion” recommended to churches, only a 
word need be said. This was a volunteer 
service on the partof the Commission which, 
though quite germane to their official work, 
they were not requested by the Council to 
render. The Form suggested was not sent 
out to the different members of the Com- 
mission for personal criticisms, which 
should be afterward considered by the 
whole body, but was only sent for signa- 
ture or refusal, as each might be inclined. 
Professor Fisher declares ‘‘ the resurrection 
of the body,” in the Apostles’ Creed, need 
not be understood to mean anything more 
or less than ‘resurrection of the dead.” 
Why, then, after careful consideration, 
was not the same expression employed in 
the ‘Statement of Doctrine”? Certainly 
the two statements should correspond. In 
the same issue of Tue INDEPENDENT in 
which this criticism of the Yale Professor 
is given will be found among the ‘edi- 
torial notes” a criticism upon the same 
point of a recent address of cne of the pro- 
fessors of Auburn Theological Seminary, 
showing how easily the phrase ‘ resurrec- 
tion of the body” can be misinterpreted. 

As to the question of the ‘‘ imposing” of 
long and elaborate creeds upon communi- 
cants in their admission to the churches, 
there is probably no difference of opinion 
among us. 

‘We all alike advocate simple, clear, and 
mainly Scriptural statements. Whether 
the one proposed is the best possible is yet 
an open question, and testimony in this 
direction is still in erder. 

In conclusion, is it not apparent, as 
shown by the public utterances of all kinds 
which have been made upon the recent 
‘*Statement of Doctrine,” that further 
friendly conference upon the subject by 
representative men from all parts of the 
land is desirable? 

Not only is it true, as Professor Fisher 
appropriately remarks, that ‘ possibly in- 
dividuals who have hastened to denounce 
the Creed of the Commission might. have 
done better to have bestowed on it a more 
dispassionate and deliberate study,” but it 
is also equally true that those who have 
hastened or are hastening, without qualifi- 
cation, to approve the Creed, as a suffi- 
ciently comprehensive declaration of the 
Congregational faith, may well hesitate 
when they consider how certain it is 
that such approval can be easily misinter- 
preted, and may possibly accelerate that 
drift toward fatal error which is now 
threatening the purity and the efficiency of 
all our Evangelical Churches. 

Boston, Mass. 
oe - 


Mr. James ANTHONY Froupr’s present state 
of health is not an improvement on his 
Winter condition. He has decided, by recent 
accounts, toundertake along lecturing tour in 
this country and Australia. 





THE CINCINNATI RIOT. 
A SERMON. 





BY THE REY. JAMES BRAND. 








PREACHED IN THE Frrst CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
OF OBERLIN, ON SABBATH MORNING, APRIL 6TH, 





‘It is time for Thee, Lord, to work; for they have 
made void thy law.”—Ps. cxix, 126. 

WHEN a cyclone strikes a city, carrying deso- 
lation in its path; when a fire breaks out and 
consumes the homes of the poor; when a flood, 
suddenly rising, overflows the marts of trade 
and destroys the accumulations of years, we 
justly regard it as simply a great and mysterious 
calamity. The people are not directly responsi- 
ble for it. It could not have been foreseen, It 
is not, to human eye at least, the natural conse- 
quence of the misdoings of the people, But 
such is not the fact about the recent riot in Cin- 
cinnati. There is no mystery aboutit. It was 
to be expected; it might have been calculated 
on. A fearful calamity it is ; but it is more than 
a calamity. It is an unutterable disgrace. It is 
the natural fruit of a long process of the per- 
version of human justice and divine law, for 
which the people are all more or less responsible. 
They are reaping what they have sown. The 
fact that a wholesome feeling of indignation 
on the part of a few, against the atrocious 
perversion of justice was the prominent 
element at the beginning, the fact that 
many respectable people at the first encour- 
aged the spirit which afterward went beyond 
their control cannot alter the fact that this ca- 
lamity is, also, a terrible disgrace to our Christian 
civilization, For, granting the justice of the 
indiguation against the debauchery of the courts 
of law, yet that indignation would not have led 
them to encourage and indorse that wicked and 
pestiferous doctrine of lynch law as a means of 
redress if they themselves had not been morally 
debauched through long years of disregard of 
the law of God. The truth is that these same 
people, who were 60 virtuous in their indigna- 
tion against the perversion of justice in the case 
of this murderer, had a still more glaring case 
of the same perversion not long ago, when ju- 
ries, day after day, refused to eonvict liquor 
criminals, even when the evidence was clear, 
and when three hundred and fifty defiant vio- 
lators of the Sunday law were dismissed by the 
courts without a trial ; and yet there was no up- 
rising, no expression of indignation. Why do 
they feel so indignant at a jury for falsely and 
corruptly saying that murder is only manslaugh- 
ter, when they permit these debauched courts to 
exonerate thousands of other criminals without 
any punishment at all, and never raise a protest? 
The corruption of the courts of justice, so that 
law is a terror to good men, rather than to wicked 
men, isa sign that society has reached a very 
low moral condition. But that result is not 
reached by a single jump. Years of false senti- 
ment, years of winking at the perversion of jus- 
tice lie back of this particular case. To be sure, 
the people of Cincinnati are not alone in this; 
they are not sinners above all the men that dwell 
in Ohio. The same demoralizing process is go- 
ing on in every city and town where, for party 
or for personal reasons, the people are winking 
at the non-execution of the laws upon the pro- 
fessional breeders and feeders of crime. 

I. If we inquire now, for the causes of this calam- 
itous disgrace, in the leading city of the state, 
the general answer of the press is that it is the 
corruption of the courts, the disregard of human 
law and justice and the debauchery of the jury 
system. But itis manifest that this is not the 
bottom of the trouble. How have the courts be- 
come corrupted? Why are jurymen false to their 


oath? How comes itthat criminal lawyers can 


manipulate jurors in the interests of injustice? 
To answer these questions we must go back to 
the Word of God: ‘It is time for Thee, Lord, 
to work; for they have made void Tuy law.” 
This is the fundamental trouble. They have 
“made void” God's law. A large part of the peo- 
ple in Cincinnati have been willing to get rid of 
God and his law altogether. They have been 
willing to blot out God’s Sabbath and to protect 
the organized corrupters of society, the liquor 
dealers, in their defiance of the statutes, and 
to wink at the establishment of sinks of iniquity 
called Sunday theaters. Many Christian people 
themselves have let down their standard ; and the 
Churches have raised but a feeble protest against 
this wholesale rejection of God and his law. 
There seemed to be more ease, more self-indul- 
gence, more money, more yotes for corrupt can- 
didates in that course, than in the rigid enforce- 
ment of the laws of God; but there is also moral 
and political death in it. A mob is no mystery 
insuch a case, It is madness to hope that men 
who defy God’s law will obey human law any 
longer than it suits their selfish convenience, 
The making void of God’s law is simply the 
pitching of society, sooner or later, headlong, 
into anarchy and mob violence, This barbarous 
idea of lynching criminals,‘to correct the cor- 
ruption of the courta, could never, prevail in any 
community till the people had first lynched God 
himself. That is what. has been doing 
for a long time—lynching God, Tais making void 
of the law of God isthe primary causeof the riot ; 


but it has naturally prepared the way for several! 


yarn me the people and the courts. 

It pts juries by cultivating the law-break- 
ing elements of society. It. corrupts the bar by 
offering immense fees for the defeat of justice. 
It corrupts public opinion by its power at the 
polls, This is known by all, and complained of 
by a few, but allowed to goon from year to year 
till society is poisoned through and through and 
15,000 law breakers in Ohio, laugh in the face of 
public justice. Now it cannot be otherwise than 
true that any system which corrupts the courts 
and the people in regard to one class of crimes 
and criminals will corrupt them in regard to all 
other classes of crimes and criminals. It is 
blindness not to see that to let the liquor seller 
break the law every duy and night of the year 
with impunity, means, ultimately, that the mur- 
derer shall have the same privilege. For it isa 
principle of the Ohio constitution that “all laws 
of a general nature shall havea uniform opera- 
tion throughout the state,” The strange thing 
is not that the people of Cincinnati were indig- 
nant at the abuse of justice in a recent murder 
case, but that they, and the people of hundreds ef 
other cities as well, have not long ago risen in 
their indignation to prevent that systematic and 
perpetual defeat of justice which has given en- 
couragement to every class of rogues. 

2. Another minor cause of corruption has been 
the disastrous policy of the state temperance 
legislation. Whenever a just law against the 
saloon has been énacted, and has been found un- 
popular with liquor criminals, and for that rea- 
son difficult to enforce, municipal govern- 
ments have ignominiously succumbed, and the 
law-making power, following their example, in- 
stead of bringing all the police and military 
power of the Government, if need be, to the 
enforcement of the law, have either modified or 
repealed the law itself, to accommodate it to the 
wishes of the criminals whom it wae designed to 
punish! Who can doubt that this has been «a 
fruitful source of corruption in the country, of 
encouragement to the evil doers and of exaspera- 
tion to such as would do well? No. wonder 
that the 1,517 murders of last year were followed 
by only 98 legal executions and 118 lynchings. 


8. The defects of the jury system have been 
another cause of corruption. That system is be- 
coming, in the great cities of America, simply 
connecting link between the court room and the 
slums, The law ia such that ignorance and stu- 
pidity in the jury box seem to be at a premium. 
We boast that, educationally, Northern Ohio is 
the whitest spot on the continent ; but even here, 
questions of highest interest to the people and 
to the state are often decided by men who do not 
know the difference between “a pint of law and 
a pint of fact”; by men, the majority of whom 
you would not trust about your house after dark, 
In criminal cases, we understand, the lawyer has 
twenty-three “peremptory challenges,” which 
enables him, if he wishes, to secure twelve block - 
heads whom he can manipulate and mold to his 
will, Intelligence in the jury box would make 
this impossible. A Columbus paper states that 
the criminal lawyers in the Berner case ‘‘ passed 
in review a panel of 604 men, in order to pick 
out twelve whom they could hoodwink and mold 
to their wishes.” The truth is, the best men are 
seldom or never on juries, The law excuses 
them on the shallowest pretense. Thus the 
public, in great cities, are losing all confidence 
in courts of law, wherever moral questions are 
involyed. 

We might speak still further of partisan poli- 
ticians lending their ear, even in the halls of 
legislation, to the worst classes of society, for 
partisan ends; or we might speak of an emas- 
culated pulpit, where only “‘ maudlin mercy,” 
and the doctrine that sin is only a misfortune of 
the vulgar are preached, instead of the character 
of that God who is a ‘‘consuming fire,” and the 
grip of that government which will not clear the 
guilty. But space will not permit. 

II. Turning now to the question of remedies, 
the following would seem to challenge our atten- 
tion ; 

(1.) The fundamental remedy must lie in the 
awakening of the public conscience, in the arrest 
of this decay of the moral sense, and in the 
turning ef thought everywhere to man’s obliga- 
tion toa divine government and the claims of 
the moral law. In a word, it must lie in the 
bringing back of God and his claims to the at- 
tention of men. It is time for God to work; for 
they have. made void his law, and that is why 
human laws are becoming a farce, Cincinnati 
must restore her lost Sabbath, and crush out.ber 
Theater Comique and other Sunday, pmusements 
which are prostituting Christian sentiment, 
She must remember that the Christian Sabbath 
is essential to Christian civilization., She must 
teach temperance and loyalty tolaw and biblical 
truth in her public schools. Instead of lending 
her ear to the apostles of the beer garden, she 
must learn to listen to her own noble Christian 
men and women (and they are note few), who 
have stood through the years urging upon her 
these Christian principles, but in vain. It is 
not to the credit ofthe ‘Queen city” that, after 
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and ought to have “brought the people to their 
knees, there was immediately inaugurated a 
huge, fashionable Sunday concert for the benefit 
of the sufferers, thus making her very benevo- 
lence take the form of Sabbath desecration. 
The duty forced upon city churches to-day is to 
stop talking about getting rid of ‘* governmental 
analogies” in theology, and begin to insist upon 
a holy government of the universe, and a Holy 
God, with whom we have to do, and thus remove 
this appalling inertia of publie feeling with re- 
gard to the great moral evils of our time. 

(2.) If Cincinnati or any other city wants to 
be saved from anarchy, she must abolish her 
saloons, where her criminal classes are trained 
and by which the pleader, the judge, and the 
politician are equally corrupted. If Cincinnati 
cannot shut up these sources of universal cor- 
ruption, then the state should help her. Why 
should it not be as legitimate to send the militia 
to help enforce the laws against drunkard 
makers and jury corrupters, as to shoot down 
the misguided mob who take justice into their 
own hands? But I understand that Cincinnati 
did close her ealoons on the Sabbath following 
the riot. Whata miracle of municipal virtue 
and energy! It was thought they might be a 
dangerous element at such atime, What far- 
reaching sagacity! What forethought for the 
public weal! What sublime self-denial! The 
saloons were all left open fifty-two Sabbaths 
every year, defying the statutes of the state and 
insulting our Christian civilization, down to the 
very outbreak of the mob, and then they were 
closed for one Sabbath! 'This shows, at least, that 
it can be done under the influence of a scare. 

(3.) The connection between the court room 
and the city slums must be broken by a reform 
of the jury system. The editor of the Cincin- 
nati Commercial Gazelle, saya: ‘“ The adminis- 
tration of the criminal law here has been dam- 
nable” ; and this he traces to the defects of the 
jury system. Judge Green, of our own district 
court, said to me a few evenings ago, in Cleve- 
land: ‘ We must have a reform of the jury sys- 
tem, or weare gone.” It is clear, even to a looker 
on, that, if the criminal classes are not to rule the 
state, thre things, at least, must be done, 

(a.) The law must be so changed as to require 
some degree of intelligence and moral standing 
in jurymen. It is a degradation to the state 
that her questions of justice should be settled so 
largely by those who are so unfit for such a ser- 
vice. 

(b.) The law must compel the best men in the 
city as well as in the country to take their turn in 
jury service, Such men must no longer be ex- 
cused on the shallow pretense that their busi- 
ness is too pressing, or that they belong, nomi- 
nally, to a military company which exempts 
them, Men say they caunot afford to leave 
their businoss for the settling of justice in the 
courts. But if they can afford to be citizens at 
all, they can afford to perform those duties 
which are essential to the public weal. This 
thirking of a sacred duty to society simply 
throws the government of a city into the hands 
of the idle and dangerous classes. What does it 
avail that we have good men on the bench, if the 
slums control the jury box? What comfort or 
hope is there in the fact that thousands of intei- 
ligent Christian gentlemen are to be met with 
every day in the streets and business places of 
our great cities, while, for the most part, the 
loafers, the bummers, the degraded and passion- 
ate and prejudiced rabble are fotndin the courts 
of justice? This reform of the jury system is by 
no means a mere question of statute laws, to in- 
terest attorneys; it is a question of morals and 
of public safety, in which every citizen has an 
interest and a responsibility. 

(c.) There is a third thing necessary if the 
courts are to be purged; and that is a reform 
atthe bar. The people of Cincinnati wanted 
to punish the twelve men who saved the notori- 
ous murderer, Berner, from the gallows, and a 
guard was placed around the house of Campbell, 
the criminal lawyer, who defended’ Berner. 
Whether this was done at the call of his own 
conscience, to save him from the wrath of the 
people, or by city authority we do not know. 
However that may be, scarcely anything can be 
more revolting to the moral sense of respectable 
men, or can show a more utter lack of the sense 
of responsibility which should rest upon a 
pleader in a court of law, than the effrontery 
with which this Campbell openly brags that he 
can do anything he pleases with a jury. ‘TI tell 
you,” he says, “if I had so willed, I could have 
prevented Berner from being found guilty even 
of manslaughter. It is the first case in which I 
ever permitted a jury to convict a client of mine, 
And, as I have said, I am fully convinced that I 
could have acquitted him.” (Cleveland Leader, 
March Sist.) Now it may not be that this par- 
ticular form of the evil can be remedied by any 
change in the statutes; but such a spirit, such 
conduct can and ought to be held up to public 
scorn and reprobation. Any man who enters the 
profession of the law with the idea that his duty 
is to clear his client, regardless of justice and 
the public weal, is himself a dangerous man. No 
man has a more honorable and responsible place 
than the pleader in a court of justice ; therefore, 
no man degrades his calling or betrays the sacred 
trust reposed in him, and 20 jeopardizes society 








more flagrantly than the attorney who prosti- 
tutes his powers to prevent the ends of justice, 
either for fee or fame, None can find fault with 
any lawyer for doing all that just law and evi- 
dence and fair argument can do for his client, 
even though that client be a murderer or & 
trafficker in rum; but to take advantage of the 
weaknesses of ignorant men, to appeal to low 
passions and base prejudices, to misrepresent 
facts, to inculeate doctrines which subvert both 
religion and law, not only before the twelve 
jurors, but before the hundreds of men who 
daily haunt the court rooms, and who get almost 
no other moral education—that cannot be done 
by honest men. 

If we had only a speculative interest in these 
matters it would hardly be worth while to dis- 
cuss them here. If the power of the liquor 
oligarchy, and the consequent debauchery of the 
great cities, were confined simply to those cities, 
it would be a different matter ; but there is not a 
town or hamlet in the state which is not affected 
by the moral character of Cincinnati. There is 
nota social or political interest dear to any 
citizen in any corner of the commonwealth that 
is not imperiled by the misrule of our great 
cities. The whole problem of self government, 
in this or any other land, is simply the problem 
of how to keep municipal authority and courts 
of justice out of the hands of the morally lowest, 
and in the hands of the morally highest classes 
of society, at our great centers of population. 
In other words, the problem is how to keep God 
and his law dominant in the hearts of men in 
high places of trust. If this can be done, the 
country is safe. Ifnot, we have only disaster in 
store. No man who loves his country or his 
God can be indifferent to this question. 


NEW TESTAMENT TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM IN 1883. 


BY PROF. BENJ. B. WARFIELD, D.D. 





Tux immense impulse that was given to the 
study of textual criticism in 1881 among Eng- 
lish-speaking scholars by the publication of the 
Revised English New Test t, and g 
scholars of all tongues, by the appearance of 
Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament, has by 
no means as yet died out. No such great events 
as those just mentioned were, indeed, to be ex- 
pected in 1883; but that year has witnessed a 
steadily growing serious interest in textual prob- 
lems among the educated laity and an unbroken 
activity among scholars, both in collecting the 
material of criticism and in applying itto the 
text. No important editions of the whole Testa- 
ment have appeared during the year. Reprints 
only have been issued, and these usually without 
alteration, although Prof. Isaac H. Hall's edi- 
tion of the Engle’s ‘‘ Polymicrian,” (Philadel- 
phia: Henry Perkins) which has been corrected 
throughout and furnished with the various read- 
ings of the English and American Revisers of 
1881, is an exception. Editions of even parts of 
the Testament have not been numerous. Ren- 
dall’s ‘‘ Hebrews,” (London: Macmillan) West- 
cott’s “‘ Epistles of John,” (same) and several 
parts of the Cambridge Greek Testament for 
schools form the only notable cases. 

The year has not been notable either for editions 
or collations of Greek MSS, The large number 
of cursives catalogued by Dean Burgon’s indus- 
try, in the new edition of Scrivener’s ‘ Plain In- 
troduction,” remain asa mine for future work- 
ers; and to them many more could be easily 
added. Dr. C. R. Gregory has not given us the 
results of his reading of two more leaves of the 
uncial palimpsest discovered by Professors 
Abbott and Mahaffy in the Sunderland Men»- 
um. Dr. von Gebhardt, has, however, printed 
Codex ~ in the fourth Heft of Harnack and Geb- 
hardt’s ‘' Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
Alichristlichen Literatur,” although he has been 
forced to base the text solely on the original col- 
lation made by the collaborators in 1879. 

More has been done among the versions. 
Bishop Lightfoot has greatly improved his ac- 
count of the Egyptian versions in the new edi- 
tion of Scrivener’s ‘Plain Introduction,” and 
Professor Maspero in the third fascicule of his 
Etudes Egyptiennes,” (Paris: Maisonneuve et 
cle) prints some new fragments of the 
Thebaic from five MSS., dating, apparent- 
ly, from the fifth or sixth century. A 
more accurate account of the Syriac versions 
than has been hitherto popularly obtainable, is 
given in Schaff's ‘Companion to the New Testa- 
ment,” although we have found that beginners 
miss in it a sufficiently clear account of the rela- 
tion of the OCuretonian to the Peschitto; and 
Prof. Isaac H. Hajl has given in the “Journal 
of the Society of Biblical Literature and Ex- 
egesis” for 1882 (Middletown, Conn., 1883,), two 
scholarly papers, one on the Beirit Codex, 
tending to suggest that it maybe the closest 
known representative of the original Philox- 
enian, and the other on the Syriac Apocalypse, 
which is as yet unfinished. The ‘startling nov- 
elty” (was it lunacy, or was it satire?) which 
the Abbé Martin, of Paris, put forth privately 
on the Curetonian version, and which was com- 








municated to the world by E. Nestle, in the ‘‘The- 
ologische Literaturzeitung,” 1883, 4, 91(cf. 6, 140), 
has furnished much diversion to “grave and 
serious students,” some of whom have not failed 
to take seriously what was only meant as a 
‘pleasant fiction for their entertainment,” 
among whom is even Dr, Scrivener (“Plain In- 
troduction,” Edition Third, pp. 823, 324). It is on 
the Latin versions, however, that most work has 
been done. Here we need only chronicle the 
continuation of the brief but valuable studies of 
Rénch in Hilgenfeld’s “ Zeitschrift fiir wissensch, 
Theologie” (26. I., 73 sq. ; I1., 239; IIL, 309 sq. ; 
IV., 497) ; Ziegler’s “‘ Bruchstiicke E. vorhieron. 
lat, Ubersctzung,” from a Munich palimpsest of 
the Pentateuch); Corsen’s ‘Die Bibeln des 
Uassiodorus und der Codex Amiatinus, in the 
“* Jahrbb. f. D. Theologie,” 1883, 4,619; Thiel- 
maun’s “‘Beitrige zur Textleritik d. Vulgata” (espe- 
cially Judith); Speier, 1883; and Berger’s ‘* Des 
essais qui ont été faits d Paris au Steiziéme 
siécle pour correger le lexte de la Vulgata,” in the 
** Revue de Theol. et de Philosoph.,” 1883, Janv. 
41—66. It is more important to dwell upon the 
appearance of No. 1 of the Old Latin Biblical 
Texts, edited by Prof. Jno. Wordsworth, and 
published by the Clarendon press. The present 
issue (4to, pp. xliii, 79) contains the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Matthew, from the St. Germain 
MS. (g!) of the National Library of Paris, and 
is a toothsome morsel, promising good things to 
come, Professor Wordsworth shows the text of 
g1 to be distinctly old Latin, with only a very 
small Vulgate admixture. The introduction is 
thorough, and the Appendices present us, among 
other important matter, for the first time with 
& just estimation of the labors of Bentley's as- 
sistant, John Walker. 

Professor Wordsworth’s investigations as to 
the history of Bentley’s edition, Martianay’s col- 
lation, and the Latin MSS, used by R. Stephens 
and Erasmus, lead us to speak next of the other 
work done in the sphere of the history of the 
New Testament text and criticism. Here Prof. 
I. H. Hall has rendered very important service, 
first in greatly enlarging Reuse’s list of editions of 
the Greek New Testament (in Schaff’s ‘‘ Compan- 
ion to the New Testament”), and thus presenting 
us with the most complete bibliography of the 
subject extant, and next in giving us a scientific 
account of the American Greek Testaments in a 
separate volume ‘A Critical Bibliography of the 
Greek New Testament, as published in America,” 
with two fac simile illustrations of title and 
text of the first American edition (Philadel- 
phia: Pickwick & Co.), This work, the fruit of 
many years of labor, catalogues, classifies and 
describes some 259 issues from the American 
publishers, of which 150 are of the whole New 
Testament, and of which 230 are the actual pro- 
duct of the American press, aggregating, proba- 
bly, not leas than a half million copies. In this 
same connection should be mentioned a brief 
but very excellent survey of recent text criticism 
in Holland, by W. C. Van Manem in the Jahrbb. 
JS. D. Theologie, 1884 (issued 1883), 2, 283 sq. 

The new (3d) edition of Scrivener’s ‘Plain 
Introduction,” which appeared about the middle 
of the year, has already been more than once 
mentioned incidentally. It has been much en- 
larged and improved since the issue of edition 2d 
(1874) and retains its well-won position as the 
most comprehensive treatise in circulation. With 
all, however, it is not so great an improvement 
over edition 2d as was hoped for ; nor has it kept 
up with the advance of the science itself. It is 
still disfigured with some of the old inaccuracies, 
among which is to be noted the now famous mat- 
ter of the Beza editions. Although it owes much 
of its completeness to Dean Burgon’s aid, it is 
to be feared that it owes to him, also, some short- 
comings, which might have been otherwise 
avoided. ll this is the more unfortunate that 
it has no longer the field practically toitself; for, 
brief as it is, the section on textual criticism, 
contained in Dr. Schaff’s ‘‘Companion to the 
Greek Testament” (New York: Harper's), is no 
unworthy rival, and in accuracy and general ad- 
justment to the times, is distinctly its superior. 
The helpfulness of Dr. Schaff’s full and accu- 
rately described literature; the accuracy and ex- 
actness of his statements (misprints do occur, 
however, as, ¢. g., p. 95, Domitian for Diocle- 
tian; p. 281 is misquoted, etc.) throughout ; tke 
beautiful fac similes of the editions, and the 
extended bibliography, furnished by Dr. Hall, 
cannot be overpraised. At the same time, the 
treatise is brief and necessarily incomplete, and 
it is not altogether even in its executiow, so that 
the choice between Scrivener and Schaff is diffi- 
cult, and there is room for a third treatise, em- 
bracing the comprehensiveness of the one and 
the accuracy of the other, and perhaps pursu- 
ing a more natural order than either. 

In this connection attention should be called 
to a new and much enlarged edition of Wallen- 
bach’s “‘ Schriftlafeln zur Geschichte der Griech- 
ischen Schrift,” 1876—'77, this time in a Latin 
dress (‘‘Scripturae Grecae Specimina,” with 30 
plates) ; and in the same interest to a paper by 
Prof. A. G. Hopkins in the January New Eng- 
lander on *‘ The Preservation of Classic Texts.” 

Mr. J. Rendel Harris, in a brief brochure, pub- 
lished as supplement No. 12 of the American 
Journal of Philology (“The New Testament 
Autographs,”) andafterward given a more popu- 








lar exposition in The Century for December, 
p. 305, has opened a line of work which ought to 
bear fruit. He has apparently rendered it prob. 
able that there was a two-fold norm for the 
stichoi, founded on the Hexameter and Iambic 
lines respectively ; it may even be possible that 
it will turn out that he has discovered the gen- 
eral, original forms of the various New Testa- 
ment autographs, although the matter needs 
much more investigation, and the number of 
lines to a page seems as yet too small. At al! 
events his investigations after palaeographical 
methods are deserving of extension and careful 
testing. 
of special passages is, however, premature, and 
leads to no sound conclusions in the case of the 
pericope of the adulteress; demonstrably, no 
conclusion can be arrived at by his method. Much 
less important than Mr. Rendel Harris’s contri- 
bution, and yet not without yalue are the papers 
contributed by Mr. Alfred Watts to The Expos- 
itow (2d Series, Vol. V., pp. 54, 229, 382) on 
“Textual Criticism Illustrated from the Printing 
Office,” in which he attempts to show, and not 
without a measure of success, that too much me- 
chanical criticism has been done on the strength 
of the rules that the more difficult and shorter 
readings are to be preferred. 

We cannot close without at least naming cer- 
tain papers in which the criticism of special 
books or passages has been undertaken, such as 
Hayman’s paper in the Bibliotheca Sacra (Jan., 
p. 139, sq.) on ‘* Some Textual Questions in the 
Gospel of John,” and the concluding paper (the 
third) of Zimmer’s discussion of the Text Crit- 
icism of Galatians, in Hilgenfeld’s *‘ Zeitschrift 
Sir Wissensch, Theologie,” 26, III., 294 sq.; to 
which may be added the fine essay on the Text 
of those Epistles contained in Westcott’s Com- 
mentary on John’s Epistles, and De Koe’s work, 
** De Conjectural Critiek en het Evangelie vaan 
Johannes” (Kemminck & Zoon, Utrecht), to 
which justice is done by A. J. T. Jonker, in the 
Theol, Studien, 1., 5, 455, and Bakhuyzen, in the 
Theol, Tijdschrift (Nov., 1883), On special read- 
ings, Prof. J. H. Godwin has given us a slight 
and very unsatisfactory discussion of John i, 
18, in The Modern Review (Oct., p. 818), and 
the Rev. G. T. Purves a careful examination of 
Acts xi, 20 (defending éAAyvac), in The Presby- 
terian Review for Oct., p. 835, while the Rev. H. 
T. Armfield (Bagster) has the courage and spare 
time to once more defend, in a volume of 230 
pages, the famous three-witness passage in I. 
John v, 8, with learning, no doubt, and—espe- 
cially in his discussion of Cyprian’s relation to 
the verse—to some effect, but with the final re. 
sult of only attaining to the foredoomed failun, 

Finally, it is worth while to call attention to 

two papers meant to exhibit the practical value 
and use of the critical texts, one in English and 
the other in German: Gibson’s “ Westcott and 
Hort’s Greek Testament as a Commentary,” in 
The Expositor, V., 330, and Bindermann’s “ Das 
Studium des N. T. und die neuen Kritischen 
Textausgaben,” in the Ev. Kirch-Zitg., 37 sp. 783 
8q., and 88 sp. 815 sq. 
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THE SALON OF THE BEAUX ARTS. 
BY ADELINE GATES. 


In the Salon of the Beaux Arts has been exposed 
a collection of drawings by the French masters 
of the modern school. This is not only very in- 
teresting to the public in general, but particu- 
larly so to the art student, and as profitable as 
interesting. All these studies signed Ingres, 
Delacroix, Delaroche, Vernet, Pils, Millet, Rous- 
seau, etc., are 80 many text-books for the stu- 
dent. 

A professor in one of the studios (an artist of 
the broadest sympathies and most helpful influ- 
ence on his pupils) said, the other day, to a young 
man in a discouraged state of mind: ‘‘ You must 
make a difference between your class-work and 
your studio work or pictures, In your studies 
you are to come at it without the intention or ex- 
pectation of expressing your sentiments or yout 
peculiar ideas. You are simply to learn your 
business just the same as if you were learning to 
make a coat or any other thing. Don’t get ex- 
cited, and just learn.” 

In this exposition the student sees the admira- 
ble outcome of this system. These artists have 
all worked upon this plan, the scientific study of 
the structure and principle of things ; and no- 
body can complain that they lack in sentiment or 
purpose. The student may safely rely, then, 0B 
what he sees in this exhibition, and he will cer 
tainly find, in so great a variety of personalities, 
the particular thing suited to his needs. 

To begin with Cabanel, the master much ®P- 
preciated by American students. We find five 
studies of figures for his composition in the 
Pantheon—two of a man kneeling, two of ® 
woman prostrate on the steps of a» stairway, 
figures of monks, etc., all drawn with the com- 
pleteness of the final thing; stiff in feeling, pe™ 
haps, and not so much in harmony with the 
temper of his mind as a subject as the studies 
for the Pavilion de Flore, six in number—e maa 
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with the arm in air, group of Faun and Bac- 
chante dancing, a figure of a flying ‘‘ Genius,” a 
woman holding a basket, and a figure of a man 
in foreshortening. The spontaneity of the move- 
ment, the elegance and freshness of the draw- 
ing, are delightful. 

Bouguereau is represented by,eleven designs— 
studies of young children, a Christ, a Virgin 
Mary, and sketch for his figure of “Piety.” The 
study for the Christ might be any academy done 


» at the school of the Beaux Arts, and has not the 


faintest idea of any attribute of Christ; and it 
is much the same with his other religious sub- 
jects ; but his infants, with their unconstrained 
poses and delicious flesh, are ravishing. 

In opposition to this ability and gayety of 
feeling in Cabanel and Bouguereau, we fall upon 
the compositions of Puris de Charaunes, who 
took the Medaille d’honor two years ago at the 
Salon. He sends eleven drawings in red chalk 
for the decoration of the Musée d’Amiens. Large, 
true drawing ; not the work of a Labile, but of 
a broad, sincere and poetic thinker. A man who 
sees and feels a great deal more than he can 
easily express with freedom. The contours of 
his women are something to see, simple, majes- 
tic and rich. One reverences the man and his 
work, and learns to look at Nature largely in her 
noblest aspects. 

Some very interesting decorative studies are 
by Maillott, for the walls of St. Geneviéve, beau- 
tifully composed, and as full of life and naivelé 
as the paintings of the Middle Age. 

Baudry, the decorator, par excellence, of the 
Grand Opera in particular, is represented by 
thirteen studies, allin his large and free handling 
and charming color. By Violet le Duc we have 
seven architectural studies and landscapes. It 
is he who wrote the remarkable “‘ Dictionaire de 
P Archieture,” a most complete and fascinating 
history of the ongin and development of the 
French Gothic, with superb cuts of ornament 
and construction. Horace Vernet is represented 
by ten aquarelles and drawings, among which a 
portrait of Chateaubriand and of Hudson Lowe 
are of the most astonishing personality and vigor 
of type. 

Fromentin exhibits twelve aquarelles and 
crayon drawings. 

Delaroche exhibits twenty-six, mostly in black 
crayon, all small, the figures not much more than 
six inches long, and all made with the exactness 
and care of the finished picture. They are 
studies for the “Girondins,” the *‘ Bonaparte 
Crossing the Alps,” the “Jeanne Grey,” the 
‘Lord Stratford,” the portraits of the great art- 
ists and philosophers for the grand composition 
in the Saile des Oonferences in the academy of 
the Beaux Arts. A beautiful stable interior by 
Jacques, with the light of a lantern falling on a 
white horse, is one of the most mellow and 
luminous things I ever saw. 

In the lower hall, also, are groups in bronze by 
Gerome, who is equally interesting as a sculptor 
and painter; two groups of tremendous force 
by Barye, “ La Guerre” and “ La Force”; two 
by Dubois full of purity of line and refinement 
of treatment; one by Rude, the father of the 
modern school of sculpture and the the artist of 
the relief on the fagade of the Arc de Triomphe 
toward the Champs Elyseé; ‘Le esprit de la 
Guerre.” These things are simply the introduc- 
tion to a most valuable exhibition numbering a 
thousand contributions. In the upper Salon 
there is a wealth of things by Millet, Rousseau, 
Ingres, Meissonier, Regnault and so on. 

Parts, FRANCE. 


Sanitary, 


NOTES ON COMMUNICABLE DIS- 
EASES. 


A RECENT circulawof one of our state boards 
of health, has sought to give, in a condensed 
form, some facts as to such diseases which will 
aid in their identification and management #0 as 
to prevent their extension to others. We con- 
dense its contents in order that households may 
have at hand some available reference as to 
small pox, scarlet fever, diphtheria, measles, etc. 

These diseases are spread by infectious parti- 
cles, which pass from person to person, directly 
or by means of discharges (called secretions or 
excretions), or by clothing, furniture, or other 
surroundings. We seek to prevent this transfer 
chiefly as follows : 

1, By avoiding contact as far as possible or 
proper. 


an By abundant supply of pure air and ventila- 








8. By removing all Unnecessary materials 
which receive or absorb the infective particles, 


4. By the most exact cleanli 
4 Bing niiness of persons 


5. By disinfectants, 
We specify the diseases with which we hav. 
e 
most to deal and the chief sources from which 
the particles are diffused : 
6. Small pox—from the pustules, chiefly of the 


7. Scarlet fever—from the mouth, throat, nasa} 
passages and the skin. 

8. Diphtheria—frem the mouth, throat and 
nasal passages. 


9. Measles—from the mouth, throat, nasal 
passages and skin. 

10, Whooping Cough.—The expulsive breath 
from the air passages ; also from the sputa. 

11. Typhoid Fever.—The discharges from the 
bowels, and perhaps constant exposure to other 
secretions or excretions from the patient. 

As to small pox, its contagion is very diffusive, 
and continues for a long time in the scabs of the 
pustules, 

Scarlet fever is probably conveyed by the 
peeling skin longer than by the breath, but is 
not so diffusive as small pox or measles. 
Diphtheria is not communicable at long dis- 
tances, except in very close rooms. The mem- 
brane itself is the most dangerous source of 
contagion, particles of which may be carried 
and impart the disease at almost any distance, if 
there is not full exposure to air. 

Measles is very communicable, and probably 
more so because the cough tends to propel and 
diffuse the breath laden with infective particles. 

The same is true of whooping cough, and be- 
sides, the sputa or phlegm, when it becomes dry, 
helps to diffuse the infection. 

Typhoid fever seems chiefly to be communi- 
cated by the discharges, after they have under- 
gone change by exposure to the air, and to ma- 
terials such as milk, which can absorb the parti- 
cles, and, when used, convey it into the system. 

It is probably true of this and the other con- 
tagions above named that they may pass into 
water or food, as wellas air, and be conveyed 
into the system by such means. 

While these are the chief, they are not the only 
infections which may be conveyed. 

Thus typhus fever is directly conveyable 
through the breath or the eruption. 

Cholera, like typhoid fever, is conveyable 
chiefly through the discharges. 

There is a follicular form of sore throat which 
is different from that of scarlet fever or diph- 
theria, which often seems to be communicated 
by near contact or inhalation of the breath. 
Direct breathing in of the breath of others is 
never healthy, and should be guarded against, 
especially where there is sickness. 

Mumps are communicable at a small distance. 

Some forms of skin diseases are conveyed by 
contact. Persons with any form of sore eyes, 
or unnatural discharges of any kind, should not 
use a towel which is to be used by others, 

It is now believed that to some persons con- 
sumption may be communicable, where there is 
imperfect ventilation, or to some susceptible 
persons who are constantly brought in direct 
contact with the breath or dried sputa of one 
sick with this malady. Individual care and 
cleanliness go a great ways in preventing the 
catching and in reducing the severity of any dis- 
ease. 

Personal cleanliness, personal good habits and 
good health help to ward off many diseases. 
RULES AS TO COMMUNICABLE DISEASES, 

We may name some general rules which apply 
with nearly equal force to all of these diseases : 

1, When any one has sore throat, foul breath, 
or eruption however slight, he should be kept 
apart from all except an adult nurse or attend- 
ant, until it is known whether he has some one 
of the communicable diseases. If there has 
been known exposure to any communicable dis- 
ease, special precaution should be used. Mild 
cases, just because they do not prevent moving 
about, often communicate these diseases, Scar- 
let fever does not asa rule, occur sooner than 
six days, end diphtheria in from six to twelve 
days. Small pox and measles not sooner than 
twelve days. There should be early diagnosis of 
what the diseaseis by some skilled person, even 
when the attack is mild and does not require 
much subsequent attendance. 

2. Every person suspected or known to be sick 
of small pox, scarlet fever, diphtheria, measles, 
etc., should be isolated from all other persons 
except necessary attendants. The garments of 
the patient and those of the attendants should 
be of such material as will admit of disinfection, 
boiling and washing. Persons entering or re- 
maining in the room should not take off such 
garments as hats or coats or gloves and put them 
on again in the room, as they thus serve to en- 
fold and convey infective particles, Nurses 
should have occasional baths and be scrupulously 
clean, and, if compelled at any time to mingle 
with others, should first, after washing in some 
mild disinfectant, expose themselves a few 
moments to the open air. Close cutting of the 
hair and beard is often advisable. Women should 
have the hair covered by a cap; men, when nurs- 
ing, especially in small pox, should remove the 
whiskers. Itis quite certain that the smaller 
domestic animals, as the dog and the cat, convey, 
and may even contract some of these diseases. 
They should never be allowed in the sick room. 
No food, or milk or water which has stood in the 
sick room should be partaken of by others, 
Dishes long in the room should be rinsed in some 
disinfecting fluid before removal. 

8. The bedroom vf a person sick with small 
pox, scarlet fever, diphtheria, measles, etc., 
should be cleared of all unnecessary furniture, 
clothing or drapery, and of all kinds of bed or 
bedding that are not needed. Articles in the 


not be removed to another room until they have 
been in the open air. Often it is beat to remove’ 
the carpet, as rugs will answer and are more 
easily cleansed afterward. The room should 
never be less than 10x14 with an eight or nine 
foot ceiling, and capable of having plenty of 
light admitted. Itis better not to have the bed 
put in a corner or against walls. It is im- 
portant that windows be so located asto admit 
of good ventilation without draught on the pa- 
tient. Ifa place of board is placed under the 
length of the lower sash soas to cause an open- 
ing between the lower and upper sash, or if there 
is at the top of the window a wire gauze slant- 
ing toward the ceiling, or any other arrange- 
ment for letting in air and yet interrupting a 
direct downward draught, much air can be ad- 
mitted without any current being felt. 

4, Discharges from the nose or the mouth, and 
from the throat and lungs, should be received 
upon cloths or rags or soft paper, so as to be 
quickly burned, or into cups or vessels contain- 
ing some one of disinfectants hereafter named. 
Handkerchiefs are convenient, but too often are 
left to become soiled, or to convey contagion. 
After they are soiled at once put them in hot 
water or some disinfectant. 

The discharges from the bowels and the blad- 
der should be passed into vessels containing a 
pint of disinfectant, and without undue delay be 
buried at least one hundred feet from any well. 
When this is impracticable, the use of the disin- 
fectant should be more plenty, and the removal 
to the common receptacle should be speedy. 
The soiled bed or body linen or towels of the 
room should not be mingled with other soiled 
cloths, or put into the general wash, or wait for the 
weekly washing, but should be covered over with 
a disinfecting fluid or promptly cleansed by hot 
water, and by the usual laundry methods. 

5. No person who has recovered from small 
pox, scarlet fever, or diphtheria should mingle 
with others until there has been washing of the 
whole body and entire change of clothing. The 
time for return to society must be regulated by 
the physicians. 

Two weeks after complete recovery from diph- 
theria or measles is usually sufficient. But by 
complete recovery, we mean this lapse of time 
after all symptoms have disappeared. After 
small pox or scarlet fever, a longer period must 
elapse, since the skin is for some time separating 
its contaminated particles, From four to six 
weeks is the time generally named; but very 
much depends as to time upon the home clesnli- 
ness of the family and of the person, 

When death has occurred from any communi- 
cable disease, the body should be washed with a 
chloride of lead or zinc, or corrosive sublimate 
solution of double strength of that described 
under disinfectants, and then be wrapped ina 
sheet wet with the same. Shavings or ‘‘ Excel- 
sior,” moistened with a disinfectant, may be 
placed under the body. In no case should the 
body be exposed to view. In most cases it is de- 
sirable to avoid a public funeral, and especially 
the attendance of children. Much depends on 
the skill and knowledge of the undertaker. 


Music. 











night with the sixth concert of the Winter's se- 


its annals of activity. The audience was exceed- 
ingly large and demonstrative, and the program 
the following : 


Symphony in C, NO. 9.......cccceceseceevees Schubert 
Scena.and Aria ** Wo bergich mich”.......... Weber 
Overture “ Sakuntala”....... oveecccceccces Goldmark 


romvormlel . “ Die Meistersinger”.... Wagner 
Soloist, Herr Emil Scaria. 

The colossal Schubert symphony received an in- 
terpretation which for even impressiveness aff 
dignity was well worthy of comparison with the 
Society’s performances of the work in preceding 
seasons, At the rehearsal on Friday afternoon, 
the orchestra played with precision but small 
spirit. The fatigues of the Wagner concerts in 
Boston had told upon them. In the evening, 
each man seemed once more up to the mark, and 
the majesty of tone from the whole body of 
strings in the first movement (Allegro non 
troppo) and during the headlong impetuogity of 
the Finale, was thrilling. Schubert’s master- 
piece is too long. Schumann, and many after 
him, have lovingly asserted that ite wonderful 
flow of melodic ideas and ever-varying instru- 
mental coloring are adequate to keeping the ap- 
preciative listener from being wearied ; but this 
is the enthusiasm of the composer and musician. 
To most persons, however fully they may 
measure the inspiration which brought 
forth this great symphony, Schubert's lack of 
condensation of ideas ¢particularly in the An- 
dante), the many phrases which should not have 
been said so, often, truly lovely as they are, de- 
tract much from the enjoyment of so tran- 
scendent a creation. It is almost certain that, 
if Schubert could only have heard it played 
(which he never did, as it was not brought to 
light until years after his death), he would have 


Tux veteran Philharmonic Society of New’ 
York ended its forty-second season on Saturday | 
‘| Coeur de Leon.” 
ries, the two hundred and eleventh recorded in | 


tice that, in our American programs, it is still 
referred to as the ninth, rather than the tenth 
of Schubert's symphonies, in spite of Sir George 
Grove. and his careful determination. Gold- 
mark’s poetic overture has not been so often 
given here as one might wish. (His fine “ Pen- 
thesilea,” has also suffered neglect.) It was one 
of the first of his compositions to attract to him 
the ears of musicians outside of Germany, prov- 
ing an important step in his career. It is richly 
poetic, and, for the most part, full of a dreamy 
Orientalism, and with a dramatic essence infused 
into portions of it with striking contrast. It was 
beautifully performed by the band, Herr Scaria 
was received with a great burst of ‘applause, 
which might have gone further to dispel his evi- 
dent nervousness than it seemed to do. We shall 
have less to say of Herr Scaria’s voice and style 
at present than in our next issue, when the 
Wagner concerts will have taken place. There 
was some surprise and annoyance that, of his two 
solos, one only should have been by Wagner, and 
neither from the Nibelungen Cycle, This was a 
mistake, great as is the Euryanthe acena, and 
successful as is Herr Scaria in Weber's opera; 
and such a mistake was not accountable, even in 
view of the programs of the coming concerts, 
His voice is of enormous volume in the middle reg- 
ister—not its lowest, where it is neither extremely 
powerful nor rich. His high notes are very forced 
and unpleasant, suggesting imperfect develop- 
ment during early studies, But the middle tones 
are of marvelous sonority and beauty. He sings 
with the most complete expression, and his ar- 
ticulation is of matchless distinctness. Like 
almcst all German singers, he sang frequently 
falee—some allowance for fatigue and a first ap- 
pearance being made; but we can well under- 
stand that in a Wagner opera, and ina scene 
such as Wotan’s Farewell, where the singer is 
merged in the declaimer, he cannot be surpassed 
as an interpreter of the composer who so de 
lighted in his voice and style. Herr Scaria isa 
man of imposing stage presence, making a good- 
sized man something of a dwarf beside his lofty 
dimensions, 


....Mr, and Mrs. George Henschel’s last vocal 
recital attracted a flattering house, and, of 
course, an unexceptionally appreciative one, 
The program was full of beauty, comprising « 
liberal choice of Schubert's songs from the 
“Schine Miillerin” and the “ Winterreise” 
cycles, besides several from Mr, Henschel’s pen. 
A special feature was a setting of an Arab ballad 
from the French of Victor Hugo, one of Mr. 
Hensehel’s newest and most lovely compositions. 
Mrs, Henschel rendered this, as well as every- 
thing else which fell to her share, with the most 
exquisite beauty of voice, style and feeling pos- 
sible. We have no singer now in our coun- 
try who can so charm an audience at such 
an entertainment as Mrs. Henschel, nor 
with such perfect musical legitimacy. Mr. 
Henschel was in his best voice, and his 
interpretation of the somber group of Heder 
“The Raven,” ‘The Inn,” “The Lindentree” 
and the rarely-heard ‘Strolling Musician,” 
(“Der Leiermann"’) was a chapter in musical 
education to all who heard it. After the exquis- 
ite song in canon form “Oh! That we Two Were 
Maying,” (which Mr. Henschel wisely keeps in 
manuscript) the artists were recalled and gave as 
an encore the captivating little duet “ Repetez- 
moi, s'il vous plait,” from Gretry’s ‘ Richard, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel will 
travel in the West for a few weeks and then sail 
for Europe, to remain some time in England 
and elsewhere, We trust that their return toa 
part of the world where they and their music 
are so esteemed will not be long deferred. 


.... Arrangements have been made for a most 
important continuation of the series of Wagner 
Concerts now in progress in this city. Three 
more concerts will be given on the evenings and 
afternoon of May 7th, 9th and 10th. The pro- 
grams prepared are fully as interesting as those 
undertaken during the current cycle; and Mme, 
Nilason will be associated with the Bayreuth trio, 
Mme. Materna and Herren Scaria and Winkel- 
mann, during the entertainments, Mme. Nilsson 
and Mme. Materna will sing together the great 
duet from the second act of “ Lohengrin,” 
between Zisa and Ortrud, 


...-Following upon the heels of its contem- 
porary, the Academy of Music closes its opera 
season this week. The shutting of one resort 
has naturally enlarged the Spring season’s audi+ 
ences at the other perceptibly, and Mme, Patti 
sang to a great house on Friday, when Gounod’s 
“Roméo et Juliette’ was brought out, Mr, 
Mapleson’s future plans, or those of the direc 
tors are not promulgated; but it is almost cers 
tain that there will be the usual opera season af 
the Academy next Autumn and that Mme, Patti 
will reappear. 

....The New York Philharmonic Olub closed 
its season on the evening of the 16th, withs 


highly enjoyable concert of chamber music by 
Beethoven, Hummel and Ritter, Miss Jessie 
Pinney was the soloist. The club has had a 
Winter of marked and deserved prosperity. 


.---Camille Saint-Saens is engaged upon a 











room when the sickness had fully begun, should 


abridged and compressed it materially. We no- 
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PF evsonalities, 


Tux death of Dr. J. C. Gallup, late Prin- 
cipal of Houghton Seminary, Clinton, N. Y., at 
his home in that village, April 15th, will be 
widely mourned. Though his seventy-third year 
was begun, he retained to the last the stanch, 
hearty vigor of mind and body which marked 
his whole life. He traced his descent, in six 
generations, from Capt. John Gallup, who landed 
in Boston in 1630, through the New London and 
Stonington family. Four, at least, of his ances- 
tral relatives were amoung the victims of Arnold's 
massacre at Groton, and the blood of Priscilla 
Alden flowed in his veins. While a student of 
medicine at Pittsfield he joined the First Con- 
gregational Church. Removing out of a Congre- 
gational neighborhood, he became a Presbyte- 
rian elder, and served that church as commis- 
sioner and delegate abroad. He was an original 
Abolitionist and confidential friend of James G. 
Birney, an out-and-out bat not impracticable 
temperance man, hearty, frank, and with a great 
wealth of good sense, public spirit, wide sympa- 
thy and sound intelligence in him, which was 
always at the disposal of his friends and of any- 
thing he recognized as good and true. 





... Prince Bismarck’s snappishness comes and 
goes of an evening. One night, some months 
ago, he was present at a gathering of political 
friends met at the house of a Russian diplomat. 
Bismarck was in a particularly vicious mood 
and sneered at and cut friends and foes, men and 
women, with unbridled tongue. When he rose 
to leave the room, Count X., his host, called 
from the middle of the drawing room: ‘*Chu- 
chu, come here, quick!” Bismarck turned about 
sharply: ‘‘ Are you afraid the dog will bite me?” 
asked he. ‘Oh! no,” replied the host deliber 
ately. ‘‘ I'm afraid you'll bite the dog.” And 
the Chancellor was in such a grim mood that he 
took this as a compliment, and went away ina 
better humor than he had come in, 


....-A reunion of the Carter family, including 
all who bear the name of Carter, is to be 
held at Woburn, Mass.,on June llth of the 
present year. Mr. C. W. Carter, of Boston, is 
the corresponding secretary, and the prepara- 
tions for an elaborate reception are going for- 
ward, The Hon. H. A. P. Carter, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., is to be president of the day, and 
the program will include an address of welcome, 
with response, a genealogical address, poem, 
orchestral and vocal music and after-dinner 
speeches, An important and valuable feature 
of the occasion will be the printed reports of 
genealogical facts, histories, etc., for general 
distribution to the company present. 


..--Quite a handful of well-known English 
prelates have followed the fife and drum, and 
been familiar with tattoos rather than anthems 
and antiphons in their younger days. Bishop 
Ryle, of Liverpool, was a dashing cavalry officer 
before he took orders, and cut a striking figure 
on parade days. Bishop Maclagen, of Lichfie!d, 
had the rank of an ensign in Her Majesty's ser- 
vice, Thomas E. Welby, Bishop of St. Helena, 
was of the Thirteenth Light Dragoons ; a lively 
young subaltern. Several Roman Catholic ec- 
clesiastics have been commissioned officers, in- 
eluding Cardinal Howard, formerly of the 
Second Life Guards, 


....Anton Dvorak, the highly-gifted Polish 
composer, whose eminence in art has been so 
tardily achieved, is a man of attractive presence, 
good sense, and modesty. Ata recent concert, 
he advanced across the stage to pull out his own 
score from a pile of music, which the librarian 
of the orchestra had misplaced, acknowledged, 
with hurried courtesy, the applause greeting him, 
fished out the book, and hurried to his work. 
He is an excellent conductor; neither too unde- 
monstrative nor vehement, managing his band 
with eye and baton, and not with his head and 
body. 


...-President Eliot, of Harvard College, did 
not laud base-ball in his address to the Boston 
High School teachers. He spoke of it as “a 
wretched game,” which was ‘really a little weak 
asan object of ambition for the young men to 
go to college.” “There are only nine men 
who can play the game,” the President ob- 
served ‘‘and there are 950 men in the college; 
and out of the nine there are only two desirable 
positions, I understand—that of pitcher and 
catcher—so that there is but little chance for 
the youth to gratify bis ambition.” 


...:Mr. Tennyson has not vouchsafed many 
kind replies to the congratulations which he has 
received in view of his late dignity. In fact, he 
is said to have vented a good stock of testiness 
over the topic, and to declare that he did not 
want the title; that his son cannot maintain it 
after him as expectations suggest, and that only 
the repeated urgings of his wife and sons in- 
duced him to yield and accept it. Lady Tenny- 
son is a confirmed invalid. 

....»Pope Leo X has intimated to His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Sacconi, that, since the latter has 
succeeded, as Dean of the Sacred College to the 
very wealthy Bishopric uf Ostia and Yelletri, 
he is bound to devote 20,009ifimmes out of each 





year’s revenues to the Holy See, which sum will 
be applied to the maintenance of ejected nuns 
and poor priests. Allthe Pluralist cardinals have 
received similar notifications from the Vatican. 


... +A lately published letter by George Ehot, 
dated Nov. 26th, 1862, contains the following 
passage. 

“Tam too deeply convinced of the efficacy of all 
sincere beilef, and of the moral aridity which fol- 
lows the joss of it, to have anything in me of the 
negative propagandist. In fact, I have very little 
sympathy with the clan of freethinkers, and I have 
lost all interest in merely anti-religious polemics.” 


Science. 


One of the most singular phenomena is the 
production of what are popularly known as “‘fairy 
rings,” in meadows and pastures. The grass 
dies in circles of one or two feet in diameter, 
killed, in popular mythology, by the feet of 
fairy dancers, Mushrooms of different species 
spring up in the brown patches, and the cold 
logic of facts connects them with the appear- 
ances instead of sportive beings of the spiritual 
world. In England Agaricus prunulus and 
Marasmius orcadum are the two species usually 
found in connection with the fairy rings; and 
the idea the most generally accepted is that the 
mycelium of these fungi attack the roots of the 
other plants, and by this actual attack destroy 
them. This view has been confirmed by the 
knowledge now positively gained that fungi will 
attack and destroy perfectly healthy vegetation. 
But Laws and Gilbert, the famous Rotham 
steel experimenters have recently published an 
account of some experiments which seem to 
place the matter in another aspect. Fungi, they 
say, are greedy devourers of nitrogen. They 
have examined the soil through which the my- 
celium spreads, and found ic nearly devoid of 
nitrogen, while the usual large percentage of 
nitrogen was found outside the circle. Their 
view seems to be accepted in many quarters, that 
the grass dies from a species of starvation by 
the greed of these fungi for nitrogen. It might 
seem that so long as we know fungi will attack 
and destroy vegetation, good evidence should be 
required to establish any other view ; and one of 
the best of evidences would be to see whether 
the nitrogen was exhausted in the case of other 
species of fungi. The edible mushroom, for in- 
stance, one would think, requires as much nitro- 
gen as the two species named; yet the grass 
grows without the slightest difficulty close up to 
and around it. Such an experiment so readily 
suggests itself that it seems strange to those un- 
accustomed to weigh scientific evidence that it 
has not been done before sending the new 
“theory” out to the world, 





...-Nopal is the name given by the Mexicans 
to a species of cactus on which they raise the 
insect which furnishes the cochineal of com- 
merce, By the Europeans settled in Mexico, 
these cactus plantations, for the rearing of these 
ineects, are known as Nopaleries. The species 
of cactus employed for this purpose is Opuntia 
(Nopalea) ooccinellifera, a smooth species, and 
from which the insect is readily brushed, on ac- 
count of the absence of spires. The insect, 
however, feeds on many species of cactus, and 
has been found wandering from Mexico on the 
Cereus viridescens as far north as the foot of Pike’s 
Peak. The Opuntia Tuna, a very prickly species, 
is quite a favorite with the insect, but is not gener- 
ally classed with the ‘* Nopal” or cochineal cacti. 
At a recent meeting of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, Dr. Newberry, in a sketch of the 
Flora of Chihuahua and Texas, speaks of a 
species of Opuntia covered with spires, which is 
there called ‘ Nopal”’;and this illustrates how 
common names in traveling, get attached to 
many diverse plants. Dr. Newberry says that 


ee Chihuahuan prickly Opuntia, is greedily de- 


voured by cattle, notwithstanding ita protecting 
armature. 


... At just what point in the life development 
sex is determined has long been an interesting 
question with vegetable physiologists. It has 
been, during the few past years, the belief of 
some observers that sex is not determined in the 
earliest embryonic stages, but follows soon after- 
ward, depending on the ability of the micro- 
scopic individual to avail itself of perfect nutri- 
tion. That which is the most perfectly supplied 
produces female plants, or flowers; that which 
is less’so results in males. This view receives a 
probable addition from some experiments made 
by Douglass H. Campbell, of Detroit, Michigan, 
on the spores of ferns, notably Struthiopteris 
Germanica, Sown thickly on a small glass in 
an ordinary room, they gave prothallia which 
produced principally antheridia; only a very 
few prothallia were female. A number of them, 
when a few weeks old, were transferred to a 
hot-bed, and a much larger proportion of these 
produced archegonia. This may be a coinci- 
dence, and the several differences have no re- 
lation to more favorable nutrition, or otherwise, 
and it is only in few of other similar observations 
that the thought suggests itseif. It is probably 
a new observation that the prothallia in ferns 
are diwcious. 





Pebbles, 


....The board of education—the school-mas- 
ter’s shingle. 





....In the philosophy of youth there is no 
such word as Kant. 


...“*Herbert, dear, tell me what pigeon’s 
milk is like.” ‘* Why, 1 suppose, darling, it is 
like the parrot’s scream.” 


..».Hens may be a little backward on eggs; 
but they never fail to come to the scratch where 
flower-beds are concerned. 


....Mrs. Fishwhacker says that all she knows 
of early American history is that Columbus first 
saw land in Anno Domingo.” 


...“ It seems to me,” moaned Algernon, as 
he flew toward the front gate with the old man 
close behind him, “that there are more than 
three feet in a yard.” 


....“*Here, waiter, take away these fried oys- 
ters. They are bad.” ‘I know it, sir; but we 
have given you two more oysters than you called 
for to make up for it.” 


.... Little Flazen Hair: “ Papa, it’s raining.” 
Papa (somewhat annoyed by work in hand): 
“Well, let it rain.” Little Flaren Hair (tim- 
idly): “I was going to.” 


.-+*Is this the front of the Capitol ?” ‘No, 
sah; dis heah side in front am de rear. Ef 
yer wants ter see the front yer must go around 
dar behind on de udder side.” 


...“*Did I know that Robinson Crusoe saw 
inhabitants on the island just as he landed? 
No; whom did he see?” “ Why, a great swell on 
the beach and a little cove running inland.” 


...* Johnny,” said the editor to his hopeful, 
‘*are you in the first class at school?” ‘ No,” 
replied the youngster, who had studied the pa- 
ternal sheet; “I am registered as second-class 
male matter.” 


...''Mamma, does a suit of clothes cost 
Papa a million dollars?” ‘*No, my child. Why 
do you ask?” ‘ Because Papa said that Jay 
Gould had two or three suits out West that cost 
him that much.” 


...'* Did the editor accept your poem?” asked 
one of his friends of a would-be author, ‘No. 
He complimented it very highly, however, as he 
handed it back to me.” ‘Ah, ha! A sort of a 
back-handed compliment ; eh?” 


...‘*I preserve my equilibrium under all cir- 
cumstances,” she was heard to say, in a pause of 
the music, to the tow-headed youth who was her 
escort. ‘‘Do you?” he answered, softly. ‘‘ Moth- 
er cans hers.” Then the mvsic resumed. 


...“* Well, Pat,” was asked of a recently-ar- 
rived immigrant, ‘‘and how do you like Ameri- 
ca?” “It’s a fine counthry, sor.” ‘ Have you 
succeeded in getting work yet?” ‘No, sor; but 
Lhave a frind in Washington, who is afther get- 
ting me a pension.” 


.. “My dear, what shall we name our babe?” 
said Mr. Smith to Mrs, Smith, the other day. 
‘*Why, huz, I've settled on Peter.” ‘Peter! I 
never knew a man with the simple name of Pe- 
ter who could earn his salt.” ‘‘ Well, then, we’ll 
call him Salt Peter.” 


...** Waitaw, I will weally have to wemove to 
anothaw table. There appeaws to be a terwible 
dwaft heaw.” ‘’Tain’t no draff heah, no how, 
Mr. La Dude. Dah ain't no win’ ’tall’cept what 
dat yer lady am makin’ win’ her fan.” “Aw, 
that’s it. I knew there was a dwaft. It nearly 
blew me away. Weally, now, couldn’t you ask 
her to stop?” 


....A Sunday-school teacher, says an ex- 
change, had grown eloquent in picturing to his 
little pupils the beauties of Heaven, and he 
finally asked: ‘‘ What kind of little boys go to 
Heaven?” A lively little four-year-old boy, with 
kicking boots, flourished his fist. ‘ Well, you 
may answer,” said his teacher. ‘Dead ones!” 
shouted the little fellow at the extent of bis 
lungs. 


.»..'*8’pose you heard all de news dis morning, 
Brer Pewter?” Brer Pewter: ‘Yaas, pretty 
much all, Dey is havin great times down in 
Africa. You know de English folks wants to 
hab a Chinese named Gordon made president of 
a town dar called Skincat, and de democrats, be- 
ing strictly opposed to de Chinese, wants a False 
Prophet, called El Tilden, so de French is 
stepped in and dey is habing some pretty severe 
fightin’ in dat locality.” 


....Head Clerk: “ Here’s Mr. B——,who says 
his bill was made out for $166.66, instead of 
#116.66. How did youever make such a mis- 
take?” Under Cierk: ‘Really, I can’t account 
for it.” Head Clerk: ‘If you'd only manage 
to get the cents wrong instead of the dollars it 
would not look so badly.” Under Clerk: “Well, 
you see, sir, I was taught when a child that if I'd 
look out for the cents, the dollars would take care 
of themselves. I suppose that’s the way I made 
the mistake.” 





Ministerial Register. 


BUCKNER, A. B., ord. in Mormontown, Ia. 

CRANE, EBER, died in Mount Pleasant, Ia., 
aged 66. 

CUMMINS, L. A., Naples, N. Y., resigns. 

ENGLISH, J. B., becomes pastor of Grace ch., 
Baltimore, Md. 

— A. i Bedford, accepts call to West Rich 

eld, O. 

FRENCH, J. B., Troy, Penn., accepts call to 
Homer, N. Y. 

GALLUP, E. 8., settles in Dryden, N. Y. 

GRIESEMER, H. A., Salem, called to Haddon- 
ficld, N. J. 

HASKELL, E. B., accepts call to Hope Valley, 


HENRY, W. T., Elmira, N. Y., called to North 
Orange, N. J. 

KING, G. O., Willson Avenue ch., Cleveland, O. 

KNEELAND, L. L., Kankakee, Ill, resigns. 

LEAVITT, 8. K., Cincinnati, O., accepts call to 
Jacksonviile, Ill. 

LeROY, A., Chardon, 0., accepts call to Dun- 
kirk, N. Y. 

MIZE, J. H., Greencastle, Ind., resigns. 

PARSONS, C. B., removes from Northeast, Penn., 
to Knowlesville, N. 

PERRY, Joun J., Tyler’s Creek, W. Va., resigns? 
READ, D., D.D., Bloomington, IIl., accepts call 
to Grand Avenue ch., Milwaukee, Wis. 
SAGE, Orrin N., died recently in Cincinnati, 

O., aged 79. 
SHEPARD, Wri11AM C., ord. in Mormontown, Ia. 
SMITH, W. A., East Stroudsburg, Penn., called 
to Washington, N. J 
STILWELL, F., casled to Freehold, N. J. 
WENMAN, J. E., called to Amelia, O. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


AVERILL, J. O., (Pres.) Rockaway, N. J., called 
to First ch., Milford, Conn. 

BONAR, J. B., New Milford, Conn., accepts 
call to Pres. ch., Marquette, Mich. 

BRADLEY, Wi111m, (Meth. Prot.) of Clio, ac- 
cepts call to Onondaga, Mich. 

BRASTOW, L. O., Winooski Avenue ch., Bur- 
lington, Vt., resigns. 

BUSHNELL, Gerorer, D.D., Beloit, Wis., re- 
signs. 

CARY, W. B., Lyme, accepts call to North Ston- 
ington, Conn. 

DAVIS, D. L., Carbondale, Penn., accepts call to 
Morristown, N. Y¥ 

EVANS, E. C., Brainerd, Minn., accepts call to 
Pacific ch., St. Paul, Minn. 4 

FLANDERS, Cuaries N., Wapping, Conn., ac- 
cepts call to Newport, N. H. 

FOSTER, R. B., Red Cliff, Col., resigns. 

GEORGE, N. R., Downs, accepts call to Elmdale, 
Kan. 

HEBARD, F., Woodville, N. Y., accepts call to 
Birmingham, Mich. 

HOPKINS, F. E., inst. in Park Street ch., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

JONES, Ina B., Olive, Mich., resigns. 

LEONARD, Wiu14m, Boxboro’, accepts call to 
Centerville, Mass. 

MILLARD, Newson, D.D., inst. in. Broadway 
ch., Norwich, Conn. 

NUTTING, J K., Milbank, Dak., accepts call to 
Rochester, Mich. 

SHERRILL, Dana, Savannah, Ga., called to 
Chenoy, IL. 

STEELE, Anruor F,, inst. in Augusta, Me. 

TAINTOR, J. F., De Witt, Ia., resigns. 

WELLS, H. M., Claremont, N. H., accepts call 
to Dummerston, Vt. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BOOTHE, Grorae, Washington, Mo., called to 
Sixth ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

BROWN, Horatio W., removes from Williams- 
port, Penn., to Wooster, O. 

CAMPBELL, J. R., accepts call to Stanton, Del. 

CAMPBELL, R. E., accepts call to Florida, 

CURTIS, George C., D.D., Canandaigua, N. Y., 
resigns, 

DAVISON, Ronert ALLEN, Throg’s Neck, ac- 
cepts cali to Greenbush, N. Y. 

GRANT, M. E., settles im Holland Patent, 
N. ¥ 


PATTERSON, J. G., Urbana, O., resigns. 

POLLOCK, J. F., accepts call to Allentown, 
Penn. 

POMEROY, J. J., inst. in Central ch., Chamlers- 
burgh, Penn. 

RICHARDS, Wi111am R., (Cong’]) Bath, Me., 
called to Plainfield, N. J. 

STEWART, W. G., called to Freedom, Penn. 

WHITCOMB, A. 8., Knowlesville, N. Y., with- 
draws resignation. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BRAYSHAW, Wit.1am, ord. priest in Forest- 
ville, Ind. 

CLEMENS, J. J., Houston, Tex., resigns. 

CROSS, Epwaxp 8., accepts call to Worcester, 
Mass. 

DYER, Henry Corne ius, ord. deacon in St. 
Louis, Mo, 

FLICHTNER, Grorce F., St. Barnabas, New- 
ark, N. J., resigns. 

GOODWIN, Montcomery M., accepts call to 
Norwich, N. Y. 

GRANBERRY, StePuEN H., becomes rector of 
St. Barnabas, Newark, N. J. 

KAYE, J. W., St, Andrew’s, Bridgeton, N. J., 
resigns. 

PERRY, Jos1an B., Washington, D.C., called to 
Baltimore, Md. 

POND, 8. B., bing = gure D. C., accepts call to 
Westminster, Ind, P 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


HUNNEWELL’S HISTORICAL MON- 
UMENTS OF FRANCE.* 


WE have been slow to forgive Mr. Rus- 
kin his disparaging comparisons of the 
architectural remains of Great Britain with 
those of France; but if anything could 
gubdue our reluctance, it would be the 
magnificent surveys France has instituted 
of her own monuments, the pains she has 
taken to discover and preserve them, and 
the indications of their importance thus 
put on them by her own recognition. 

These surveys in France have been more 
systematic than elsewhere, carried further 
and under the intelligent and incomparable 
directive activity of M. Violet le Duc. 
Their extent is, however, so great and the 
works that contain their results so numer- 
ous and expensive as to keep them almost 
as much as before out of view. 

Now and thensome bold explorer follows 
a lead he has struck in them, and makes 
a reputation by the book he puts into 
circulation on the subject. Within a brief 
time Carcasonne, Coucy, Avignon and 
Pierrefonds have been disclosed to our read- 
ing and traveling public. We have had 
delightful views of Normandy, seen afoot, 
of tripsin the Basque and the Auvergne; 
but no one, until Mr. Hunnewell undertook 
it, has gone over the whole field and made 
the attempt in the compass of one volume, 
moderate in size and price, to give a sys- 
tematic and complete review of the vast 
mass of historic remains on the soil of 
France. 4 

Tue work was too formidable for a Sum- 
mer recreation, and was not to be achieved 
inexpensively as to work, time or money. 
To say nothing ot other qualifications, few 
men have the leisure, the ample means, or 
the antiquarian taste, training and patience 
to do it. 

Mr. Hunnewell started strong on all these 
points, besides having the stores of his own 
noble library and the accumulations of 
many years of observation and general 
study to fall back on. His work has grown 
slowly, though it is not the work of a man 
who slept between the lines or whose enthu- 
siasm failed on the way. He reviews the 
entire field systematically, and presents the 
remains grouped for reference in classes. 

The arrangement, following the his- 
tcric order of development, commences 
in the South, around the valley of the 
Rhine, where the civilization is oldest 
and the monuments more ancient and 
more numerous. Thence it passes to 
southwestern and central France, and 
finally into the northern and western dis- 
tricts. Remains and monuments of all 
classes are noticed; churches, cathedrals, 
palaces, bridges, pavements, ancient dol- 
mens andcromlechs, arches, amphitheaters 
tombs, towers and fortifications. The 
lurger part of these monuments are treated 
in a descriptive text, which blends the anti- 
quarian and artistic interest with the curios- 
ity of the traveler, somewhat after the man- 
ner of an abbreviated Violet le Duc. 

_The drawings, elevations, and illustra- 
tions are made with unusual care, and cor- 
respond with the text. Monuments for 
which room could not be found in the body 
of the work are noticed and briefly de- 
scribed in the full classified appendix. 

The number of works noticed in one way 
or another is practically exhaustive, though 
not strictly so. A practiced eye will detect 
yi aed in general, they are of a 
cutelinas my ai a W epg 
forexample, noticed th : a repo 

’ » the remains of the 
three temples that were built in succession 
on the pass below the Dent du Chat, over 
which Hannibal passed into the valley of 
the Lac Bourget. So, too, the volume may 
contain notices of the very recent finds in 
Paris of Roman mosaics and pavements ; 
but, if so, they have escaped us. Wecould 
wish for some fuller identification and de- 
scription of the amount of Roman work re- 
maining in the Baths of Aix-les-Bains. 











* Tae Historica MONUMENTS OF Fran b 
James F, HUNNEWELL. Boston: JAMES B. Cnceeh & 
Co. 1864, 8V0, PP. xiv, 846, $3.50, 





Omissions like these are, however, una- 
voidable parts of the plan on which the 
work is done, and must be submitted to as 
a portion of the price at which its general 
usefulness, portability, and convenience 
are achieved. 

The volume as a whole is an example of 
the good work that can be done by a man 
of sense and general intelligence, without the 
special training of an expert, in many of 
the departments he has to review. 

Mr. Hunnewell lays no claim to exhaust- 
ive acquaintance with architecture nor with 
either of the two sister arts of painting or 
sculpture. He even shows the distrust of 
a man who knows the limitations of his 
equipment in the comparative treatment of 
such works as the church of St. Ouen, the 
cathedrals of Rouen, Chartres, St. Amiens 
and Rheims. But his good sense keeps 
him to his own ground, and for its purpose 
his book is all the better for the absence of 
those dogmatic comparisons and imperti- 
nent decisions, which, in most works, are 
thrust before the reader. Any one who 
wishes to acquaint himself with the monu- 
ments of France, and win through them an 
introduction to its history, cannot do better 
than to ‘get this book, especially if it is in 
his mind to study this subject on the ground 
and follgw the author in his personal com- 
parisons and observations. 

Aside from the great cathedrals, the 
parts of this volume which are most likely 
to attract attention are the descriptions of 
the Pont du Gard, in the valley of the Gar- 
don, Carcassonne, Pierrefonds, and of 
Coucy, the castle of Enguerand III, whose 
proud motto 

* Roi je ne suis, 
Prince, ni comte aussi, 
Je suis le sire de Coucy” 
reflected the temper of the feudal barons so 
well that it was reproduced among them in 
various forms. We remember having seen 
itin Paris on the present Palais des Ar- 
chives Nationales, where it perpetuates the 
pride of the builder, Francois de Rohan, in 
this form : 
“ Rot je ne suis: 
Prince ne daigne ; 
Rohan je suis,” 
Over another arch of the same building, 
may be read in the same strain 
“* Pour ce qu’il me pleit.” 
While another version, with less authority, 
of the same legend, runs: 
** Rot je ne puis 
Comte je ne suis 
Prince je de daigne 
Rohan je suis.” 

We lay down this book with a feeling of 
satisfaction that the foot of the ubiquitous 
traveler has not yet worn out the world, 
How few of all who have crowded into 
Niirnberg know that, on the Tauber close 
by, lies Rothenberg, as well worth the seeing 
and in some respects better? Of the crowds 
that trample the turf at Fountain Abbey 
what small fraction is it who have troubled 
themselves to stop at the more impressive 
remains of the neighboring Abbey of 
Rievaulx? 

A yet higher satisfaction may be taken 
in the impression these surveys leave of the 
still unexplored materials that remain for 
the study of ancient history. The inspira- 
tion to push back toward the root of things 
is as noble and as useful as the ardor to 
spring forward into new knowledge. We 
trust that our veins will always run full of 
the good red blood which responds to the 
the enthusiasm of the prophets’ cry: ‘‘ My 
hand hath found the kingdom of the 
ancients!” 

What has been done on the hill of Hissar- 
lik, at Mycene, at Thebes, what is now be- 
gianning at Zoar, and, more than all, the 
prodigious find just brought to light in a 
well-known library at Constantinople, make 
us prize all the more the dim possibilities 
that lie beneath such surveys as those 
sketched in Mr. Hunnewell’s pages. 

So far as the roots of our civilization and of 
our Christianity require it we may hope that 
the time is not distant when we can break 
into the secret of the past and resolve the 


dark questions that have so long waited for 
the light. 


—_ 
_ 


We have received from the publishers, the 
Messrs, Littell & Co., of Boston, the bound vol- 
ume of Litiell’s Living Age, for the quarter end- 
ing March 81st, 1884. This makes volume OLX 


from the beginning, and is provided with a good 
classified index. 








RECENT FICTION. 


The Jewel in the Lotos, Miss Mary Agnes Tinck- 
er’s last novel, is by much her best work. It is 
more than that; compared with any which has 
lately been laid on our review table, it is a strong 
piece of fiction. In ‘‘ Signor Monaldini’s Niece,” 
and, more completely to our satisfaction in her 
‘By the Tiber,” the author displayed her liter- 
ary faculty, her insight into character, especially 
national character, besides the ability to frame 
a plot, handle striking incidents, and tell dra- 
matically a tale with an underlying motive in it. 
This new and picturesque study of contempo- 
rary Italian domestic life delves much deeper 
into the principles of human nature and moral 
action ; and the religious aspects which it pre- 
sents are an important element in it. Miss 
Tincker’s Ultramontanism has undergouxe a de- 
cided modification; and this novel embodies, 
with a good deal of significance, the fundament- 
al reasons for the change of her ideas. Placed 
side by side with pages in “By the Tiber,” it is 
curious to reflect that certain chap‘ers (for in- 
stance, ‘‘E pur si Muove,” or another entitled 
“LEsprit qui Voyait L’Avenir’) in The 
Jewel in the Lotos are from the same author; 
for the latter novel is an honest although unas- 
suming recantation of politico-religious preju- 
dices, in which Miss Tincker seemed at one time 
rooted and grounded. It must not be inferred, 
however, that her new story is primarily a con- 
fession or even indirectly a treatise, or that it 
is any the less apt to delight the general reader, 
who takes it up for relaxation and as entertain- 
ment. It is thoroughly readable and intere:ting, 
quiet in general tone, but amply stocked with 
incident ; and while it must be more regarded 
as a group of strong studies of a few tempera- 
ments and types of men and women, the move- 
ment and brightness of its course keep interest 
up and leave pleasant impressions. It is not 
common in a single novel to find two such 
charming girls as Aurora and Aurelia, the Ital- 
ian and English heroines, whose sweet, mutual 
simplicity draws them into so tender a friend- 
ship. Aurelia’s guardian, Donald Glenlyon, is 
also a man who stands out as a reposeful and 
high-souled creation; a self-contained nature, 
refined in impulse and noble in purpose, In con- 
trast to these, the author has effectively grouped 
the worldly, scheming Duchesse di Sassovivo, 
with her much more estimable husband, and 
Don Leopoldo, whose passion for the young 
English girl is his only individuality. Every fig- 
ure in the novel was excellently selected by Miss 
Tincker, and is sketched with those clear, exact 
touches which mark the natural artist in litera- 
ture, all leaving their marks in our minds, The 
sunny atmosphere of out-door Italy pervades the 
book to its especial advantage, and one closes 
it with much the sensation ofjturning one’s eyes 
from warm stretches of field and vines, cool 
rooms, deep shaded gardens and all Summer’s 
hot cheerfulness. In describing Nature, Miss 
Tincker is always happy. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.) 

Old Mark Langston, by Richard Malcolm John- 
ston, isa more pretentious and less successful 
effort than his ‘‘ Dukesborough Tales.” Indeed 
the word “effort” defines one element of the 
difference, so spontaneous and easy-flowing are 
the pages of the delightful bundle of Southern 

ketches last- d, and so labored and slow the 
progress of Old Mark Langston, American litera- 
ture, however, owes a debt to writers like Mr. 
Johnston, who devote their time and gift to 
minute and accurate portrayal of phases of our 
national civilization now almost as obsolete as 
stage-coach traveling, sky-blue dress-coats with 
gilt buttons, or ca‘omel asa medical sine qua non, 
A simple, hearty and genuine kind of life was 
that which the good people led together in the 
rustic communities of Georgia and Tennessee, 
during the epoch of this story. The uncouth, 
yet expressive dialect, the untutored opinions 
and simple interests, Mr. Johnston has done a 
good dealto record, As a story, this book is 
dull, involved and dragging ; but it is of value 
for its photo®raphs of Mrs. Toliver, Baldy Riddle 
with his violin, and Mrs, Catlin, who would not 
turn from the Baptist to the Methodist persua- 
sion. Nothing in the book is more delightful 
than the account, in Mrs. 'Toliver’s words, of one 
of her periodical disputes with worthy Mrs. 
Catlin on “infant baptism,” in which the “old 
Dominicker hen” lent such timely aid to the 
Methodist argument; but the description of 
Baldy Riddle’s marvelous performance of the 
‘* Walls o’Jericho” has hardly the second place in 
our enjoyment. (New York: Harper Bros.) 

Vestigia, by George Fleming, who has given 
us Kismet” and ‘‘ Mirage” is gracefully writ- 
ten ; and that is the best word that can be said for 
it. It ie weak, and the writer exhibits through- 
outa failure to express her conception of charac- 
ter and situation which rather surprises us. 
The scene of the novel is Leghorn, in which 
city a young government clerk, who has caught 
the Republican fever,is involved in Carbonari 
schemes and forced to decide between love and 
obligation to his society, at the expense of the 
former. The story is by no means cheerful, and 
lacks the dramatic touch in important pages 
which would impart relief and vitality, The old 
fisherman, whose gentle young daughter is Miss 








Fleming's heroine, is the most distinct and satis- 
factory figure in the book ; but he is conventional. 
The hero is sadly in want of a tonic from first 
tolast, and in his portrayal Miss Fleming verges 
upon the sentimental. The workmanship of her 
novel is clever, but we should think that she 
would have avoided putting the contractions 
“‘don’t” and “you'll” and “didn’t” in the speech 
of her Italian peasants and fishermen, It 
Anglicizes them perceptibly. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. ) 

Pilgrim Sorrow, by Queen Elizabeth of 
Roumania, under the pseudonym of “Carmen 
Sylva,” has a poetical tone throughout its cycle 
of short allegorical sketches, which reveals a 
highly imaginative and sensitive nature. The 
little volume has attracted wide attention abroad, 
not altogether on account of the writer’s royal 
position ; these little sketches possess a melan- 
choly grace, which wins the serious heart. The 
Queen’s life has been a sad one, overcast by 
severe afflictions; and the use of her pen has 
proved her most beneficial recreation, She has 
a literary talent of delicate individuality, Miss 
Helen Zimmern’s translation of this little volume 
is smooth and elegant. (New York: Henry Holt 
& Co.) 

Mr. George Parsons Lathrop, in his Newpert, 
classifies himself more definitely than hitherto 
as one of that circle who are grouped about Mr, 
William D. Howells in unity of aim in litera- 
ture and similarity of working out their aim. 
But Mr. Lathrop cannot reinforce his minute 
consideration of human nature and its workings 
by the quiet humor of the author of ‘A Wo- 
man’s Reason,” nor has he so free and delicate 
a touch with his pencil in describing the social 
life which he has been observing and analyzing. 
The plot of Newport is not consistent, One con- 
tinually asks himself why in the world the prin- 
cipal persons do this or that, or feel such and 
such emotions and act thereupon, when it seems 
so much more probable that one should do and 
think quite another way. The characters in the 
book neither blend together nor contrast with 
strong effect, and it reads like a series of odd 
studies tacked loosely together by a thread of 
incidents. The local color of Newport Summer 
existence is well caught, and the originals of 
some of Mr. Lathrop’s dramatis persone, as, for 
example, Mrs, Blazer and Mr. Thorburn, can 
hardly be mistaken, The trouble with the 
novel is that the foundation on which it is based, 
and which gives it its title, is not wide or varied 
enough for so extended a piece of work. (New 
York: Scribner.) 

Marplot Cupid, anonymous, recounts the 
amatory campaigns of some merry young women, 
who passed it under a friend’s hospitable roof, 
The book is amateurish and of the Jeast poxeible 
Strength ; but the conversation in it is vivacious, 
and its chapters have that bustle of triviality 
which may entertain a certain sorosis of novel+ 
readers (Boston; W. B. Clarke & Carruth.) 

Marah: A Novel, by Rosa Vertner Jeffrey, has 
a plot of considerable originality and consist- 
ency. The scene of its development is in the 
South; the actors, including Marah, Inez and 
Guy Graham, are depicted with distinctness and 
effect. The author's style is at once redundant 
and tinged with sensationalism, the chief criti- 
cism against her novel which is a long one 
with numerous evidences of talent and pains, 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co,) 

Fedora; or, the Tragedy in the Rue de la 
Paiz, by Adoiph Belot, isa Trench novel of no 
worse nor better kind, weighed in the interest 
of morals or literature, than scores of the publi- 
cations of Dentu or Charpentier or Levy; the 
only distinction being the fact that this book of 
M. Belot’s has achieved notoriety as aplay. It 
is labored and dull and involved reading in this 
form. ,With the sorts and conditions of men 
and women who carry on its tragedy the Paris 
publishers have long since familiarized and 
wearied us—the juge d’instruction, the. aristo- 
cratic roué, the female acquaintances that are 
his confidantes, the eternal chapters of baccarat 
and punch and mystery. Fedora is more the 
work of a hack novelist than anything we had 
expected from Belot. (New York: Rand, 
MeNally & Co.) 





———< 


Unper the careful editorship of Professor 
Dwight, of Yale Theological Seminary, and in 
full understanding with the English owners, the 
Messrs. Funk & Wagonalls publish an American 
edition of Meyer’s Critical and Exegetical Hand- 
Book and the Epistles to the Romans, translated 
by the Rev. John C. Moore and the Rev. Edwin 
Johnson, revised by William P. Dickson, D.D., 


professor of divinity in the University of Glas- — 


gow. The design of the present edition is to 
bring it within ‘reach of the largest possible 
number of theoldgical students and ministers, 
in order that the influence of its profound schol- 
arship, ite true methods, its honest, truth-seek- 
ing purpose, its religious spirit and ite manly 
confidence in Christianity may be most widely 


serted at the end of each They make 
about ee ae comen aaa 
kept within the limits of the briefest possible 
suggestion, represent the results arrived at 
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many years of instruction in New Testament 
Greek by the Amcrican editor, who intimates 
that he has in mind the publication of a volume 
devoted to the larger discussion of the questions 
thus briefly passed over in these * noter.” The 
commen ary is a precise reproduction of the 
English translation, excc pt that, in many in- 
stances, reference to authorities and to Greek 
writers are transferred from the page to foot- 
notes, It will be seen that this new work, done 
by Professor Dwi,ht, adds considerably to the 
value of the English translation of a commenta- 
tor than whom none comes nearer to the right 
method of exposition, and who, while from the 
first eminently endowed by Nature and by study 
for the work of the expositor, as he advanced 
in life and in acquaintance with man’s spiritual 
needs and the foundutions of hi« hope, entered 
more and more into possession of the spiritu- 
al treasures of the epistles. 


... It is not difficult to find faults, negative 
and positive, in Dr. Joseph Parker’s books. He 
is not born to meet criticism, nor to do work 
whose effcct depends on perfect form and fault- 
less exeoution, But it is more  ifficult not to 
see that he isa useful power in bis age, nor to 
find the indications and roots of that power in 
his books. The last before us is his Apostolic 
Life, as Revealed in the Acts of the Apostles, 
(Funk & Wagnalle.) The picture is, in muny 
respects, coarsely sketched and sadly imperfect. 
The remarks in Stephen's speech, for example, 
illustrate defects we can easly find in all parts 
of the book. There is little or no deep study of 
the address, no eomparison of it with other 
apostolic addresses, nor with the subsequent 
teaching of Paul; no hint of a suggestion that 
it may have given Paul the tirst glimmering of 
the light which afterward filled his mind, Work 
of this kind Dr, Parker does not do and was not 
born to do, It does not touch his case to com- 
plain that hie books do not contain it. Their 
strong point is that they have the power in them 
ofthe man who has for thirteen or fourteen 
years sustained, in the busy part of busy Lon- 
don, at the busy hour of noon, a prayer meeting 
erowded with busy men. The sort of power that 
feeds the great congcegation at the City Temple 
is in these studies. The bread he gives them is 
here, drawn from the New Testame:.t, and fitied 
to their needs, 


..A volume on domestic econumy, well worth 
examination, is Hints on the Drainage and Sew- 
erage of Dwellings, by Wm. Paul Gerhard, C. E., 
( Wm. T, Cumstock,) a 16mo of about 300 pages, 
which states clearly the correct principles and 
methods, shows by copious intelligible diagrams 
the ordinary variations, neglects and defects 
which bring families to gricf, and contains in 
large varietyand tull detail descriptions and draw- 
ings of the means and appliances that may be 
relied on, andthe principle of their construction 
aud operation, For full, iutelligen: treatment of 
ali questions involved, both in theory and prac- 
tice, relating to the causes of trouble, the the- 
ories involved in their treatment and the m- 
chanical appliances available, this is the very beat 
condensed mannal that has yet appeared. The 
drawings and diagrams are simple, and easily 
undeistood. The remarks on the Durham sys 
tem of plumbing are worth careful atienticn, as 
indeed, the system itself is, with nothing further 
to be said against ic than the general caution 
implicd in the fact that it has been taken up as 
the special property of a manufactunng corpo- 
ration. This manual is as useful for the country 
as for the town, and when a full supply of water 
cannot be had, is suggestive as to methods that 
oan be reviled on to reduce the danger to the 
lowest point, 


..-+4 Bachelor's Talks about Married Life and 
Things Adjacent, by William Aikman, D.D. 
(Fowler & Welle), is a collection of talks on 
home and the life in it, wiih good sense, geod 
spirit, brigh: ness, and love of things noble and 
genial, as well asa sound philosophy as to the 
methods of attainiuog them, shiuing through 
its pages. Beginning witn the marriage of two 
young people on a moderate income, it follows 
them through the years of small beginnings, to 
thowe of increasing cares, into the noonday of 
a happy, helpful and fruitful hfe. The Talks 
are on such topics as Housekeeping, Babies and 
Obedient Babies, Childr n’s juining the Church, 
‘Lhe pret “No!” is the Thing, The Sabbath, 
Little Courtesics, Promises to Chiidren, and 
many other topics of home and the life in it. The 
chapters are many, but shurt, and short for the 


» Yeason that the author can express himeelf in 


brief terms without dropping into a jerky style. 
The “bachelor” element of the book is some- 
thing very different from the well-groomed seif- 
ishness of the club-honse man, and from the 
dreamy .uxuriance of the ‘Ik Marvel” inven- 
tion, and is a happy combination of the big 
brother with the bachelor uncle. 


---» Grey Hawk: Life and Adventure Among 


| the Red Indians, by James Macaulay, A.M., 


i] 


M.D., (Lippimeott & Co.) is a story founded 


* upup a “Narrative of John Tanner's thirty 


: 
’ 


ye.rs’ captivity among the Indians in the iu- 
terior of ss rm published in 1830, 
He had been off when a boy from Ken- 
tucky by the Shawnees, who passed him over to 





the Ojibbeways, whose chief bought him and 
gave him to his wife, who adopted him in place 
of a son who had died. He lived among the In- 
dians thirty years, and, then, about fifty years 
ago, came to this city, where he excited much 
interest, His Indian name was Greyhawk, 
though from his father he bore the name of 
John Tanner. He was then in the employ of 
the Federal Government as an Indian interpre- 
ter at Sault de St. Marie, whither, after a time, he 
returned. This story is based on this history, 
and its interest depends on its success in carry- 
ing the reader back to the prehistoric time when 
Chicago was Fort Dearborn, and when our 
Western States were the Red Man’s ground. 


«...We are not disposed to recommend 
strongly Mr. Justin McCarthy’s new book, A Short 
History of Owr Own Times, from the Accession 
of Queen Victoria to General Election of 188, 
Ite title is not asexact as it should be; for the 
work is almost exclusively a record of events in 
the civil and political hietory of Great Britain. 
In its general scope the work is narrow, and the 
English Parliament and the career of Parlia- 
mentary leaders uccupy the lion’s share of ite 
pages, and are its most carefully prepared ele- 
ment. Such a tendency is natural to Mr. 
McCarthy ; but it has been unfortunate for the 
us‘ fulness of his book. Double the space is, for 
instance, devoted to the closing ev: nts of the 
career of Lord Palmerston to that allowed to the 
whole of the Civil War in America and those 
inte’national questions which it developed. 
There is too much condensing here end too hittle 
there, and Mr. McUarthy’s political prejudic s 
are not as entirely eliminated from the spirit of 
his book as we could wish. (New York: Harper 
Brothers. ) 


....The Messrs, Hodder & Stoughton publish, 
in The Englishman’s Bible, by Thomas New- 
berry, what we fear we shall have to call another 
monument of misdirected erudition. It pro- 
poses, by an elaborate system of signs, to give tLe 
reader, who knows nothing of the original, a 
scholarly acquaintance both with the substance 
and the refinements of it. This system of signs 
refors to facts in the Greek tex}, intelligible only 
to students who know Grevk, and, as applied to 
the English text, have no meaning except the 
one general one that a patient and industrious 
scholar has wasted s» much of his life on an 
illusion, The book is not wholly without value 
asit stands. It represents a large amount of 
good work in the study of the text. A atudent 
that mastered it would have a deep and solid 
training to build on. But it would have been 
easier and better to havo learned Greek and 
worked in the ordinary way ‘The method is 
bad for the reason that it costs more than it is 
worth, 


...-The Rev. George C. Lorimer publishes a 
16mo voluine of sermons on Jesus the World's 
Saviour, Why He Is, Why He Came, and What 
He Did, (8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago.) No at- 
tempt 1s made in \hese sermons at scholarly, 
philosophical or critical treatment of the sub- 
jvcta, They are bold, strong, everyday sermons, 
addressed to plain men on the themes which 
concern them above all others. The .uthor has, 
however, a theology and a philosophy of his 
own, and he sticks to them in his preaching. 
The s-rmons are packed wi'h illustration, and 
suggest that Dr. Lorimer makes u» systematic use 
of his note-book in their composition. With- 
out such assistance a mass of illustrative matter 
like this could hardly be brought into use. We 
need not add that the sermons abound in indi- 
‘ations of a rich fund of the preacher's high st 
wealth—a personal acquaintance with the needs 
of the human heart and of its experience under 
the operation: of grace, 


..Encouraged by President White, of Cor- 
nell, Mr. Richard T. Eiy, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in Johns Hopkins, 
publishes an excellent bricf manual of French 
and German Socialism in Modern Times. (Har- 
per Brothers.) The work starts with a sketch 
of the effect of the French revolution on the 
working classes of France and Eurofe, and then 
goes into a series of biographic sketches which 
illustrate the movement down to the death of 
Lasalle and Karl Marx. Two vbapters are added 
on socialistic tendencies in the universities and 
on “Christian Socialism.” A useful manual. 


....We are reminded by Chas. H. Bell’s His- 
torical Sketch of Phillips Exeter Academy (Exe- 
ter, N. H., William B. Merrill, ‘News Leiter” 
office) that we have public schools whose roo's 
jie back in the history of the country, and who 
have notonly grown with it but helped to make 
it grow. The present memorial is a thorough 
review of the bistory of one of the oldest and 
best of these public schools. It was prepared at 
the request of the trustees of the Academy in 
“anticipation of the hundredth anniversary of 
its foundation and to preserve in the security of 
print faets liable to perish.” 


....Worthy of fuller mention is the Memoriat 
of John Farmer A.M. corresponding secretary of 
the New Hampshire Historical Socicty and mem- 
ber of other distinguished bodies, and one of the 
earliest abolitionists of the moderate type which 
finally organized the country on a basia of suc- 





cessful resistance. His memoir is written by 
John Le Bosquet, who has enriched it with rem- 
iniscences historical, personal and characieristic. 
(Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co.) 


....An interesting study of Tennyson's In 
Memoriam ; Its Purpose and Structure, from the 
pen of the Rev. John F. Genung, is issued in 
fine typographic form, from the press of the 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Th-Siudy was, 
we understand, in its o.igin, a thesis for a Doc- 
tor’s degree in philosophy, and is elaborated 
with great care, thorough examinatiou of the 
poem, especially of its structure, and is written 
in a finished English style. 


...» The Life and Work of William Augustus 
Muhlenberg, by Anne Ayers, appeared originally 
in 1880 and rapidly ran though several editions. 
It is now brought out by the author in a less ex- 
pensive republication, which contains all tho 
matter of the original volume. It is a Life that 
can fail neither to :nterest nor to instruct. It 
contains a fine steel plate engraving of Dr. Muh- 
lenberg. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 


..--The Mrasrs. Fstes & Lauriat, of Boston, 
bring out with the imprimatur of the current 
year, 1884, Rosalie Kaufman’s abridgement of 
he Queens of England, abridged, adapted and 
continued from Miss Strick!and’s ‘‘ Queens of 
England. It is a handsome little volume as well 
adap'ed to young readers as the edition un- 
abridged is to older ones, 


.-» Mr. John B. Alden publighes, in large 
quarto form, on fine, heavy paper, a selection 
from Gustave Doré’s illustrations ofthe Bible, 
under the title of The Doré Gallery of Bible 
Stories. The selections are chosen to illustrate 
the principal events in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, with a descriptive text by Josephine Pol- 
lard. 


a, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Hezextan Butterworts, Mrs, T. W. 
Curwin and Thomas 8. Collier are contributors 
to the Cotlage Hearth for May. 








...-Mr. Thomas Hardy has written a story 
for the English Illustrated Magazine, to be 
printed in the next number or that journal. 


---.*The Times of Linnacus” is the new 
volume of the ‘‘ Surgeon’s Stories,” by Topelius, 
which the Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co. have 
now in press. 


....Cassell's Family Magazine is increasing 
in popularity in this country. The pictorial 
element of the magazine is liberally supplied, 
though in workmanship it is inferior to the ex- 
graving of American artists, 


...-Professor George H. Palmer, of Harvard 
College, is preparing to pub.ish, through the 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., a translation of 
the *‘ Odysseus,” the original text to be printed 
on the page opposite to the English. 


....J. W. Bouton has now ready the ‘Salon 
Catalogue,” of 1884, It contains several hun- 
dred reproductions, in fac simile, of drawings 
by the artists who have so painstakingly 
contributed to its pages, besides a com- 
plete catalogue of the entire exhibition. As an 
evidence of the interest taken in this publica- 
tion, it may be said that the issue for the year 
1883 attained a sale of 60,000 copies. 


...John Wiley & Sons have just issued for 
Spring demands “The Ruskin Birthday Book,” 
oompiled by M. A. B. and G. A.; ‘ Thurston’s 
Materials of Engineering, Vol. III. The Alloys and 
their Constitutents” ; ‘The Modern High Explo- 
sives—Nitro-Glycerine and Dynamite”; and in 
the new series of Mr. Ruskin’s ‘‘ Fors Olavigera,” 
the same honse expect te publish ‘*Lost Jew- 
els,” “Dust of Gold,” ‘* Ashesticl,” and ‘* Re- 
trospect.”” 


...-Mrs. Thomas F. Plunkett, of P.ttefield, 
Mass., has in press (Appleton’s) a work which is 
shortly to appear, entitled Women Doctors and 
Piumbers, Mra, Plunkett has for many years 
been a close student of domestic sanitary science 
in all its brauches, and is distinguished as the 
first, if not the only Amcrican woman whose 
name was honorably mentioned by the British 
Royal Association of Science. Much is expected 
from the forthcoming manual. 


....Canon Curteis’s article on “ Christian Ag- 
nosticiam,” which wiil appear in the Popular 
Science Monthly for Muy, ia a reply to Herte:t 
Spencer's recent paper on “ Religious Retro- 
spect and Prospect.” While giving Mr. Spencer 
credit for pruning away many excresccnces 1rom 
the idea of God, Canon Curt.ia declines to 
adopt a conveption of the “Great Unknown,” 
which does not include the ideas of Wisdom and 
Goodness, as well as that of Power. 


.- The Magazine of American History issues 
an extremely strong and interesting April num+ 
ber. A prominent article is that @evoted to 
Major-General Richard Montgomery, of our 
Continental Army, by Gen. George W. Cullum. 
This paper is choicely iliustrated, and a portrait 
of Montgomery forms the frontispiece to the 
numbr. The pedigree of the Gnswold family 
is another feature which should particularly 
interest Connecticut readers of the name. 





...-The forthcoming life of George Eliot, 
from the pen of her husband, will have an accu- 
rate portrait and various illustrations of inter. 
est. A good deal of the book will be monopo- 
lized by the letters of the novelist, in collecting 
which, from various sources, the biograpber has 
been remarkably fortunate. Many of the leiters 
were written when George Eliot was a young 
girl, and the rapid and even development of her 
wonderful intellect is finely illustrated in them, 
The volume will leave the press by the first of 
next October. 


.-Volume II. of “Current Discussion in 
Theology” is about to make its appearance, 
thanks to the activities of the Chicago Iheolog- 
ical Seminary and its corps of professors. The 
contributors to this new volume embrace the 
names of Prof:ssors Curtis, Hyde, Fisk, Willcox 
and Scott. One of the topics taken up in it will 
be ** The Present State of Theol gy in Germany 
and German Switzerland”; under which head 
will be reviewed the teaching of the different 
schools in those countries, especially schools of 
the more liberal type. Much interest should be 
taken in the appearance of what promises to be a 
valuable number of the theological library. 


....-From the edition of Messrs, George P 
Rowell & Co.'s “American Newspaper Direc- 
tory,” now in press, it appears that the news- 
vapers and periodicals of all kinds at present 
issurd in the Uni ed States and Canada reach a 
grand total of 13,402. This is a net gain of pre- 
cisely 1,600 during the last twelve months, and 
exhibits an increase of 5,618 over the total! num- 
b.r published just ten years since. The increase 
in 1874 over the total for 1873 was 498. During 
the past year the dailies have increased from 
1,18+ to 1,254; the weeklies from 9,062 to 10,028 ; 
and the monthlies from 1,091 to 1,499. The 
greatest increase is in the Western States, 
Tlhnois, for metance, now shows 1,009 papers in 
place ot last year’s total of 904, while Missouri 
issues 604 instead of the 528 reported in 1883, 
Other leading Western States also exhinit a great 
percentage of increase. The total number of 
papers in New York State is 1,523 against 1,399 
in 1883. Canada has shared in the general in- 
crease, 


..The publishers of Miss McLean’s ‘Cape 
Cod Folks,” have lately been telling some odd 
circumstances connected with the remarkable 
libel suit against them, insti:uted by the irate 
bucolics of Cape Cod. It seems that no sooner 
had the suit of Nightingale ben deciaed in the 
plaintiff's favor than claims of every kind began 
to rain upon the firm, asking exorbitant damages 
for every conceivable reason. People who had 
already been paid their ‘‘damages,” persons 
who had waited long years befure thinking 
themselves aggriev:'d in any wise, individuals 
who had stated their int ntion of letting the 
matter go entirely, so far as thir injured feel- 
inga were concerned—all these arose wi h sud- 
den and unanimous vigor and called upcn the 
publishers of the luckless novel for backshcesh, 
The Messrs. Cupples, Upham & Co., after care- 
ful deliberation and the best advices, recognized 
that the whole village must be paid or else fuught 
and that valor was not discretion. According 
to Mr. Cupples’s statement. almost every man, 
woman a1.d child who preferred a demand has 
received satisfaction, and the jittle Massachw 
setts community is tranquil again. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Funk & Wagnalls’ 


(10 and 12 Dey St., New York.) 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 


se books ure in lacve type, 12.nu rey on laid pa- 

bg issued bi-wee kly. evs" ipt (26 books) 

.0 Single Numbers, ‘5 2% “ » Sy 4 athe ou 
extra fine: paper, The. and B1.0v, and 8! 


SPURGEON’S 


New Book, just ready. 
THE CLEW OF THE MAZE; 


or, Modern Infidelity and ‘tow to Meet It. 


lso. bound in the same volume a series of f uniliar 
talks on various subjects, non-relivious, tor € 
Spare Half-Hour, | m>, paper, 16 cts.; cloth, 75 cts, 


RECENT ISSUES: 
tt Be Musical Memories, By H. R. Howeis Saale 2 
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B. WESTERMANN & ! 0. . New York. 


TO APPEAR IN 


NOVUM TESPAMENTOM GRAECE, 


Ad aptiquiesimos testes denuo recensuit apparatum 
wenn apposuit 





OConsTANTINUS TISCHENDORF. 
Laitio yootave critica maior, 
Volumen ILI, PROLEGOMENA 


ecripeit Cigpanve Reratus Grecory additis curis t 
Ezrae AsBpoT. Purs prior, $3.6. 





A. 8. BAKNER & 00)... Educational Puriishers, N.Y, 
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NEW BOOKS. 
JAMES AND LUCRETIA MOTT. 


LUE anv Letrers. Edited by their Grand-daughter, 
Anna Davis HaLLoweLL. With Portraits. wo 
6VO, gilt top, 8... 
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Spurgeon’s New Volume! 


HANDS FULL OF HONEY! 


And other Sermons Preached in 1883, 
by C. H. SPURGEON. 12mo. $1.00 


SPURGEON’S OTHER WORKS. 


Bermomas. 10 VOIS....ccccccccceccsees ancconye $10 00 
(Any vol. sold separately at $1.00.) 

Present Truth. (New Sermons)..........- $1 00 
Feathers for Arrows,.......65.+++ ececceee 2 
John Ploughman’s TalK8....e-cccceeeeees 1 
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Talks and Pictures, In one VOl........++ 1 00 
Types and Emblems (Sermons)......... 1 00 
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LIFE AND WORKS OF 
THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 


New, neat and cheap edition in 11 vols. 12mo, $10. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


*," Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


HAVE JUST KEADY: 


THE LIFG OF FREDERICK DENISON 


MAURICE CHIEFLY TOLD IN HIS OWN 
* LETTERS. Edited by his son, 
FREDERICK Maurice. 2 volumes. Crown 
8vo. With two portraits, $5.00. 
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JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
P.O.Box 1227. 18 Vesey St., Now York. 





The Century for May 


Begins the 28th volume with a list of over forty 
~ sree titles. It contains the opening chapters 


A WEW STORY, BY HENRY JAMES, 


entitled Lady Barberina, in which the hero- 

ine, a daughter of av Eu —_— nobleman, en. ages 

the affections of a young American doctor. It is an 
Internationa] Episode,” vith the tables turned, 


The Salem of Hawthorne, by his son, 
Julian Hawthorne, with thirtecn illustrations by 
Harry Fenn. A sympathetic study of the scenes 


of Hawthorne's daily life and of many of his ro- 
mances, 


® Recent Arch'‘tecture in America, eight- 
een il.ustrations. The tirst of a series of profuse- 
ly illustrated articles, which will form a critical 
and comprehensive history of the best work of 
the new school of American architecture. 


The Metopes of the Parthenon, by Dr. 
Charies Waldstein, f yaerndi Greek Art at Cam- 
bridge, England. per of rare archmologic- 
al interest, with oh ustrations, 


The Bay of Islands in Calm and Storm, 
the fourth ag descriptive of ‘'uz OxznTuRY’s 
cruise in the Guif of St. Lawrence, by 8. 

B njamin (U. 8. Minister to Persia), illustrated 
by M. J. Burns, 


** Spring.’ Another full-page ori; en- 
graviux, by Elbridge Kingsl a “OM 
Chief Joseph, the Nez Percé. A stirring 
account of the lust campaign, retreat, and sur- 
render of this warrior, by Lieut. O. E: 8. Wood, 
of General Howards stuff, with a froptispieve 
porirait engraved by Jobnson. 


Dr. Sevier, by George W, Cable, Six ad- 
ditional chapters, in which the experiences and 
sufferings of the various characters during an 
oe of yellow fever aro graphically de- 
scri 


An Average Man. Part VI, by Robert Grant, 


Rose Madder. Capivally illustrated. The 
first of a series of humorous short stories on 
artist life in New York. 

Poems, by Austin Dobson, Philip Bourke 
Marston, Christina Rossetti, John Vance Cheney, 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Edmund Gosse, anu 
oth: rs. 

British Fertility, by John Burroughs; 
Trades-Unionism in England, by Thomas 
Hughes, M. P 

‘> Mormon Women,’ by H. H. (Helen 
Jackson.) A sympatuetic article on this much 
misunderstood class, 

“ow Parents can be Properly Trained 
by their Children, by Frank K. Stockton, A 
droll view of th» modern status of children, 

‘Yopics on the Time. “ Miltary Morality” ; 
“Wanted: A Party of Progress”; ‘The Dor- 
shcimer a Bill.” 

Open Leiters. “Three Years’ Experience 
in Managing a ‘lenement House”; *‘ the Tem- 
perance Gucation,” by Washington ‘Gladden and 
o hers; “National Aid to Educaii n”; Book 
Notices, ete. etc. 

briceaesrac. Includes Poems by A. Lang, 
F. D. > wrman, Lucretia P, Hale, RB. U. Jobusun 
and R, W. Gilder, 

Price, 35 cents ; $4.00 a year. Soldeverywherr, 


Tue Century Co., New York, N, Y. 





R. UARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK 


THE MANHATTAN 


FOR MAY 


CONTAINS: 

Frontispiece. Napoleon 1V leaving the Tuilleries 
for the last time, at the beginning of the Franco 
Prussian war. Iliustrating the novel, “ Trajan.” 
Drawn by Lumley. Engraved by Willie Miller, 

THE GUNNISON COUNTRY in Western C lo- 
rado. By Ernest Ingersoll. Profusely illustrated. 

TRAJAN. A Novel. Chapters L, II, and II, Illus- 
trated, 

Whose Sonnets? Showing thst Shakespeare did 
uot write the Sonnets attributed to him. By 
Appleton Morgan. 

RIMINI AND THE MALATESTAS. By Alfred 
A-hton. Illustrations trom drawipgs by Gabriel 





Carelli. 

THE sEVEN CONVERSATIONS OF DEAR 
JUNES AND BABY VAN KENSSELLAEK, 
By Brander Matthews and H. ©, Buuner. 

Children in Fiction. By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rens- 
selaer. 

Leo XIII. By Willard H. Morse, M. D. 

ULRIC ZWINGLI. By the Rev. Dr. Charles H. 
Hall, of Brooklyn, Iliustrated. 

The Latest News about Keats. By Joel Benton, 

Tinkling Cymbals. Ountinued. By Edgar Fawcett. 

Poems, by Paul Hamilton Hayne, Nora Perry, Mau- 
rice Thompson, Frances L, Mace, Harriet W. 
French, John W. Chadwick, John Vance Cheney, 
Samuel Minturn Peck, Anne Sheldon Ovowbs, 
Waldo Messaros, R. K. Munkittrick and others. 

Whittlings. By Zeke Fairchild, the brother-in-law 
of Josh Billings, 

Recent Literature. Town Talk. Salmagundil. 


$3.00 8 year, postage paid. 26 cents s number. 


THE MANHATTAN MAGAZINE CO., 
Temple Court, New York Cuy 
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SuxIDER, 1 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. composed of the 
nerve-giving principles of the ox brain a) d wheat gerni 
Physicians have prescribed 760,000 with the best restilts 
in all forms of nervous exhaustion, impaired vitality 
or weakened digestion, either in children or grown 
persons. It isthe best PREVENTIVE of consumption 
and all disease of debility. 

By druggists cr by wail, $1. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


SOME MORMON STATISTICS. 


Tus Fifty-fourth Annual Conference of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints met in Salt Lake City, April 4th, 
and the sessions continued three days. 
The attendance, as usual, was very large, 
not less than 12,000 being present from all 
parts of Utah. No theme whatsoever of a 
religious nature was presented. The ad- 
dresses, without exception, related to per- 
secution, polygamy, the ‘‘ Order of Enoch” 
(a scheme for getting possession by the 
priesthood of the titles to all real estate), 
but, more especially, to the encouragement 
of home manufactures and productions of 
all kinds, so as to be independent of their 
foes, and to live apart from them. 

A membership was reported of 92,000, 
and, in addition, children under eight years, 
to the number of 46,000, or a Mormon pop- 
ulation of 138,000. These thousands are 
scattered over seven states and territories: 
In Utah and Idaho, 182,700; in Arizona, 
4,593; in Colorado, 1,578; and several hun- 
dreds each in Wyoming, New Mexico and 
Nevada. 

The number of church officials is given 
as 28,838, or an overseer to every four and 
a half persons, male or female, old or 
young. The grade of these magnates, who 
stand in place of Divinity and utter his 
voice to the people, is as follows: 12 apos- 
tles, 68 patriarchs, 8,418 high priests, 4,747 
seventies, 12,191 elders, 1,611 priests, 1,- 
786 teachera, and 5,022 deacons. As show- 
ing the strength of this system outside of 
Utah, it is well to note the fact that, in Col- 
orado and Arizona are found 5 patriarchs, 
84 seventies, 183 high priests, 540 clders, 
29 priests, 67 teachers and 205 deacons. 
And, comparing these figures with some 
published by the powers that be, in 1880, it 
appears that the ordained and inspired au- 
thorities in four years have increased in 
this vigorous fashion; Patriarchs, 20; high 
priests, 213; seventies, 589; elders, 2,106; 
priests, 321; teachers, 827; and deacons, 
205; or a total of 5,886. 

The nuinber of missionaries sent out by 
the late Conference is but. “i or* tess “than 
last year by 75. TO Great Britain 29 are 
to journey, ‘without purse or scrip” (last 
year 39); to Scandinavia 7 (last year 28); 
to the Southern 8 ates 8 (last year 68); to 
other portions of the United States 83 (last 
year 17); to New Zealand 6; and to the 
Sandwich Islands 5. The elders sent to 
the Northern States find their work almost 
wholly among the foreign born population— 
Danish, Swedish, English, etc.—and so 
gather into their net the same intellectual 
class which their co-laborers beguile with 
smvooth words in Europe. As showing 
how little the morals of the candidate for 
a mission count in determining the choice, 
it may be stated that one Saint, the senior 
partner in a Sult Lake liquor store was 
chosen on a Saturday to preach the Gospel 
in Great Britain, and lo, the Mormon police, 
ignorant of the fact, within twenty-four 
hours had arrested him for selling liquor on 
Sunday, and he was fined fifty dollars. 


-_> 


Bisnor Riey, of the Mexican Reformed 
Church, according to a letter from the Rev. J. 
Milton Greene, of the city of Mexico, to the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, has en- 
tered upon a course of conduct which is causing 
much annoyance to the various missionaries 
from the United States. He recently preached a 
sermon in the city of Mexico, in which he said: 


“ Representatives of certaiu sects from a neigh- 

boring n&tion, a nation which in 1847 waged iniqui- 
tous war in the very heart of this Republic, robbing 
it of half its territory, unfortunately have arrayed 
themselves against this Mexican Church, not only 
here butin other lands, This Mexican Church, en- 
tirely distinct from the American missions which 
have been establishing themselves here since 1873, 
missions of the so-called churches of the Northern 
Methodists and of the Southern Methodists of the 
United States, and of various other sects in that Jand, 
and which has been bitterly opposed by their emis- 
saries both in and out of the Republic, this Mexican 
Church ought not to be confounde’ with these other 
bodies. Which body will be most likely to preach a 
pure Christiansty in Mexico, a church in the highest 
sense Christian, patriotic and Mexican, or a church 
shamefully anti-patriotic and Roman, or missions 
from the United States pertaining to sects which 
bear tae name of North and South even on Mexican 
soil?” 


The sermon was widely published, the Roman 
Catholic clergy helping to distribute a docu- 
ment which they regarded as -helpfual to their 





cause, and hurtful to Protestantism. The edi- 
torials which were based on it, charged that every 
American mission is an annexation scheme, and 
that the missionaries, under the guise of evan- 
gelical work, are preparing Mexico for an Ameri- 
can invasion, ‘ Thus,” says Mr. Greene, “‘ noth- 
ing is nore common than to see and hear state- 
ments to the effect that all Mexican Protestants 
have sold themselves and are traiters;and a 
wide-spread effort is being made, with wondrous 
success in these last few weeks, to excite hateful 
and even murderous prejudices against all 
American missionaries.” Mr. Greene adds: 

“I see posted to-day the advertisement of a new 
book, by one of the first scholars of the Repmnblic. 
It is entitled ‘Mexico under the Yoke of the North 
Americans.’ It is a new history of the war of 1847, 
and is steeped with clerical hatred, Night before 
last one of our most intelligent teachers came to tell 
me that in his region (Culhuacau) the simple Indians 
were greatly excited over the efforts which were be- 
ing made by us to annex Mexico tothe United 
States, and had said to him that plans were on foot, 
in which they desired him to take part, to kill the 
Americans in Mexico, either with the bullet, the 
dagger or poison.” 


From Hidalgo and from Zitacuaro Mr. Greene 
received information that the sermon of Bishop 
Riley had roused the people, and even adherents 
of the mission were inclined to believe that the 
missionaries were enemies to Mexico, Mr, Greene 
concludes his letter, which is published by The 
Observer, as follows : 


“T anticipate a year of comparative barrenness in 
our work; and I question very much if any Ameri- 
can missionary will be able to make his trips through 
the country the coming year without serious danger 
to his life. Even in Tabasco I found this prejudice 
deeply rooted, and was able to command the confi- 
dence of our people only by the most earnest deri- 
als of the cruel calumny. Let it be known at home, 
and not forgotten, that the most serious obstac'e in 
our work to-day is this shameful cry of annexation. 
in company with this whole Romish priesthood and 
press, Bishop Riley is wielding it—a man regarded 
by thousands at home as the very quintessence of 
Protestantism and the champion of Protestant mis- 
sions.” 


.... By the action of the French Senate and 
Chambers, the municipal councils are given the 
option ef voting or not voting a supplementary 
allowance to the various state churches, Dr, 
Pressensé says that the councils of all the large 
towns will certainly refuse it, and that the 
churches must prepare for self-support. A 
pamphlet, concerning the Protestant body, 
issued by M. Wessphal-Castelnau, shows how 
Protestants have been approaching voluntary- 
ism during this century, Seventy-five years ago 
they had no evangelistic agencics, no missions, 
no educational or philanthropic societies. At 
the present day they have a long list of such or- 
ganizations, and the yearly contributions amount 
to 4,700,000 fr. The budget of Protestant wor- 
ship voted by the state, including the supple- 
mentary grant of the Commune, reaches barely 
2,000,000 fr. So that if the religions public were 
to raise just half as much again as they do at 
present, that would suffice to cover the with- 
drawal of the state subvention, M. Wessphal- 
Castlenau believes that this supplementary min- 
imum of 2,000,000 fr. would be not only reached, 
but far surpassed, ‘*At the present time,” he 
says, ‘our churches are subsidized by the state. 
Now, wherever the state pays, pockets are 
closed.” He adds: 

“ Let us banish our fears and keep a brave heart. 
Lend no ear to those who tell you thatif the state 
were to withdraw its aid our churches would be 
rained, What! Cannot we French Protestants do 
what the English, the Scotch, the American, the 
Swiss, the Irish have done? Cannot we pay for our 
religion, we, whose fathers dared to die for it? 
Why, I pray you, should this insult be flung in the 
face of our churches?” 


Dr. Pressensé says, a8 to the temper of the legis- 
lators and municipal councils: 


“ Pending the complete separation of Church and 
State, which may be abruptly decided on by the next 
legislature, our political bodies are evidently bent 
on impoverishing the Church as far as possible. 
This cannot fail to be the result, since, by the new 
law, the municipal councils will have full liberty to 
withhold from the churches even the barest neces- 
saries of lifer The municipal council of Paris never 
loses an opportunity to express its contempt for re- 
ligion, and to parade its atheism, One of its mem- 
bers, M. Monteil, has just published a manual of 
popular primary iustruction, which is nothing more 
nor Jess than a long and senseless outrage on relig- 
ion. Thecouncil had already voted its admission 
into the popular library when it was stopped by the 
veto of the Minister of Public Instruction, Last 
week an officer of police and a fireman both fell 
victims to their devotion to duty in a terrible fire 
which broke out in the Rue St. Denis. The munici- 
pal council took upon itself the charge of the funer- 
als, but it refused to recognize the religious convic- 
tions of the deceased, and insisted on a purely civil 
burial. To this the families would not consent. I 
quote these facts of quite recent occurrence to show 
what is the attitude toward religion taken by the 
civil authorities, on whom the observance of wor- 
ship in France is dependent now ina far larger 
measure. than formerijy. If the majority of the 
Chamniber of Deputies is more moderate in this re- 
spect than the municipal councils of our large 
cities, its temper is radically the same, and the 
Chamber that will be returned at the next general 
election in 1885 will, doubtless, be still more pro- 
nounced in the same direction,” 





.... Religious liberty is not always and in all 
places enjoyed in Italy. A London paper tells 
how the authorities of Lodi, a town of 18,000 
inhabitants, interfered with services held under 
the auspices of the Evangelical Continental So- 
ciety. The agents of the » ‘ety hired a small 
theater; but evening services were forbidden 
there on the plea of the danger of fire. Then an 
adjoining room on the ground-floor was taken. 
Small gatherings were held there in perfect 
quiet. But when an evangelist was stationed in 
Lodi, and the services were held more regularly 
and with greater publicity, disturbances arose. 
A noisy crowd gathered around the door, and a 
brigadier and policemen entered. The former 
asked a number of questions, which he had no 
right to put, and then withdrew, but without 
trying to calm the tumult within and without. 
On complaining to the authorities, the evangel- 
ist was assured of protection for the future ; but 
on the following Sunday the disturbance was far 
worse, The evangelist was so injured by a blow 
in the stomach as to be compelled to take to his 
bed, and the authorities were not to be found. 
On again complaining, the evangelist was told 
that the Sub-prefect had ordered that no more 
racetings should be held, whether by day or by 
night, in the present building. Another place 
must be found; but the authorities knew that, 
after the disturbances, it was not possible to 
secure another place. In Pisa similar disturb- 
ances have occurred, at the instigation of athe- 
iste. 


.-.-The Rev. Charles W. Park was installed 
last Thursday over the Howard Avenue Con- 
gregational Church of New Haven, Conn. Mr, 
Park, who is a nephew of Professor Park, had a 
successful service for ten years as missionary in 
India, and the New Haven church sought to 
have him installed nearly a year ago; but the 
council called declined to install him on the 
ground that he was not wholly sound, especially 
on baptism, though his opinions on eschatology 
did not give general satisfaction. The present 
council embraced the New Haven churches and 
a number of others, One church (Dr, Todd’s) 
refused to send delegates, because he regarded it 
as irregular to call a second council to consider 
the same subject decided in the first. The 
council declined to consider in a preliminary 
secret session the question whether new cir- 
cumstances had arisen, so that a new council 
could act without disrespect to the former one. 
A decision which gave some diesatisfaction, and 
Professors Harris, Fisher and Dwight left, but 
without formally drawing, and withouc mean- 
ing to express, thereby, any objection to the can- 
didate’s views. He was unanimously approved 
for installation, 


..-A letter, signed by the vice-president and 
secretary of the British Evangelical Alliance, is 
published in the London Times, under date of 
Copenhagen, April 3d. It says: 

“ We were deputed by the London Council of the 
Alliance to visit Denmark, with a view tothe con- 
ference being held in the city of Copenhagen. We 
have now the pleasure to announce that, after con- 
ferring with friends of the society and other leading 
Christians in this country, it has this day been de- 
cided to hold the eighth general conference of the 
Evangelical Alllance in the Danish capital, from the 
24th to the 8ilat of August next. 

“In Sweden and Norway, as well as in Denmark 
itself, much interest has been awakened in regard to 
the proposal, and alarge number of Scandinavian 
Christians will embrace this, the first, opportunity 
of meeting in one of their own countries their fellow- 
Christians from a)] nations. Influential representa- 
tives from the various European and other branches 
of the Alliance, some 40 delegates from the United 
States of America, and a still larger number of 
British visitors will, it Is expected, attend the 
gathering.” 


...-The Pope has prepared an Encyclical 
against secret societies as the foes of the Church, 
Bishops are requested to unmask, by pastoral 
letters, secret societies, and teach the people to 
abhor them, to extend Christian education, to 
urge agriculturists and workingmen to organize 
Catholic associations and conferences of St. 
Vincent de Paul, to watch schools and exhort 
youth never to become members of any society 
without first coneulting their priests. 


....A pamphlet entitled ‘‘The Bitter Cry of 
Outcast London,” has attracted the attention of 
all ecclesiastical bodies to the wretched condition 
of the London poor, and led to some measures 
for their relief. A conference of religious 
bodies was held recently to consider the subject, 
Terrible pictures of destitution and depravity 
were given, and it was generally agreed that the 
most potent causes of the misery were drunken- 
ness and overcrowding. 


....-The London Congregational Union is doing 
its utmost to respond to the “ Bitter Cry of Out- 
cast London.” There are 250 churches in affilia- 
tion with the Union, which, with their mission- 
rooms and halls, provide accommodation for no 
less than 207,794 persons. A scheme has been 
formed for raising, in five years, £100,000 for 
extension work in the metropolis, toward which 
——~ to the extent of £63,815 have already 

m received. 

.«.-Dr. Fog, 
the successor of the 
the Danish Church, 
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Missions, 


Tue Superintendent of the Methodist Mission 
in South America, the Rev. Thomas B. Wood, 
makes a very interesting and encouraging re- 
port of the work of the mission for the past year. 
The mission field lies partly in Uruguay and 
partly in the Argentine Republic. The central 
station in Uruguay is Montevideo. West from 
Montevideo across the Rio de la Plata is another 
center, Buenos Ayres, while on the River 
Parana is the third point, Rosario, in the Pro- 
vince of Sante Fe. In Montevideo there has 
been a special religious interest, resulting in a 
net increase of 57 members. In the town of 
Porongo a violent outburst of the fanaticism of 
the Catholic populace occurred, and a meeting 
was broken up. Complaint was made and the 
Uragay Government issued an order to the 
town authorities to see that the services were not 
interrupted in the future. Since the incident 
there has been perfect order, and large congre- 
gations attend the services. In other places on 
the circuits outside Montevideo there isa growth 
of interest. Avery desirable site for the lead- 
quarters of the mission has been secured in 
the Capital. In Buenos Ayres, the accessions of 
the past two years make a net increase of 45 
members. Both the English and the Spanish 
work are growing. In the province of Buenos 
Ayres there was much excitement over an effort, 
in the Congress of the Republic by the Clerical 
party, to secure a modification of the national 
educational law, so as to force Roman Catholic 
instruction on all pupils in the schools. The 
measure was promptly rejected, and the Liberal 
party brought forward a cdéhter measure, rul- 
ing all religious instruction out of the schools, 
and providing that it be given, if so desired, by 
the ministers of the different creeds, out of 
school hours, In spite of the most strenuous 
opposition on the part of the Clerical party, the 
bill was passed by the House of Representatives ; 
but it was rejected in the Senate by a small ma- 
jority, after a great demonstration by the 
women against it, The disappointment in 
Buenos Ayres was very bitter, and strong public 
expression of it was given. The Liberal leaders 
are said to be actuated by opposition to religion, 
The discussion has resulted, however, in in- 
creased interest in the Spanish services of the Mis- 
sion in Buenos Ayres, and “ many listen to the 
Gospel who would otherwise be inaccessible to it.” 
The Sunday and the prayer-meetings are 
thronged, so that often many have to stand. 
The President of the Republic attended the 
services one Sunday, provoking a loud outcry 
from the Clericals, Says Mr. Wood: ‘Our con- 
verts are mostly from the humble classes; but 
men of the highest rank ure among the hearers.” 
The mission work in Rosario, which is an im- 
portant place on the Parana, in the Province of 
Santa Fe, has been prosperous, The increase in 
contributions over those of two years ago was 
fifty per cent. In the Province of Entre Rios, 
across the river from Santa Fe, a constitutional 
convention was held, at which a new constitu- 
tion was adopted, and the capital was moved 
from the Uruguay to the Parana. The constitu- 
tion also disestablishes, as far as the Province is 
concerned, the Roman Catholic Chureh. This 
is the beginning, Mr. Wood believes, of the end 
of official religion in the Argentine States, 
He says that, when the constitutional convention 
was “discussing the Church and State question, 
the ecclesiastical authorities of the diocese tele- 
graphed to them, in peremptory terms, not to 
adopt the change. This was regarded as im- 
pertinence and usurpation, One member moved 
that the telegram be burned in the midst of the 
assembly, It was finally ordered to be passed 
out to the doorkeeper.” The missionary has 
done some work in this province. The South 
American mission has 4 missionaries, 4 assistants, 
8 missionaries of the Woman’s Society, 6 native 
workers of the Woman’s Society, 9 native or- 
dained preachers, 13 unordained preachers, 6 
local preachers, 16 native teachers, 315 members, 
259 probationerg and 840 children in the day, 
and 1,944 in the Sunday-schools. 


....The latest report of the Rhenish Mirsion- 
ary Society thus answers the often repeated 
question, what do the missions do with so much 
money? ‘Our missions (the Rhenish) have to 
support, wholly or nearly so, on the foreign mis- 
sion-fields, 70 European missionaries and agents, 
with their families—in all, 270 persons; native 
servants, indispensable in India and Africa, 
about 250 persons ; and 120 native helpers, with 
their families—about 480 persons. At home; 7 
families in and at the mission house—40 persons ; 
40 students ; 12 widows, with their children—42 
persons; 6 returned missionaries, with their 


families—20 persons ; and 30 children of mission- 
aries. These make in all, 1,000 persons abroad, 
and 172at home. When to the sums demanded 
for these reons, we add the passage money 
of missionaries going out and returning, it be- 
comes quite clear that the thousand marks (less 
than $250) a day the Society requircs ia order 
to keep out of debt is not an extravagant sum. 


....-The new German Mission House at Neu- 
kirch is negotiating with friends at Ermelo, in 
Holland, pn the establishment of a new 
station in the Dutch East Indies, probably in 
Central Java. - t's a 
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She Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR MAY 4th. 
CHRISTIAN LOVE.—I Cor. XIII, 1—13. 


Nores.—“ Tongues of men and angels.” —All 
languages and methods of expression conceiv- 
able. The reference is to the gift of speaking 
with tongues, which was often an ecstatic, inco- 
herent utterance. ‘* Love."—Not charity 
in our modern sense.———“‘ Brass”; “ cymbal.” 
—Mere instruments of music, which make a 
noise but have no heart in them. “* Prophe- 
cy.”—The power of announcing truth and duty 
under the influence of the Spirit ; not necessarily 








in foretelling.—_——“‘ Mysteries.” “* Knowledge.” 
—-——The hidden meanings of things, of God’s 
word and will.———“‘ Bestow all my goods,”—In 


accordance with a communistic tendency in the 
early Church. “ Suffereth long.”—Without 
losing its kind feeling. ** Does not behave 
itself unseemly.”—Duves not allow itself to use 
angry or indecorous language.———“ Taketh 
not account of evil.”"—If not as beautiful a 
thought as the “thinketh no evil” of the 
Received Version, it is more accurate. It 
means that it does not retain a feelinguf injury 
so as to requite an evil. ** Love never fail- 
eth,” —It is in its nature eternal,_——“ Prophe- 
cies, they shall be done away.”—Because the 
earthly conditions in which instruction and 
warning need to be given under inspiration 
will cease.“ Tongues, they shall cease.”— 
Because the world in which they are used shall 
cease, ** svowledge, it shall be done away.” 
—Because the special gift shall become needless 
through the light which, in another world, shall 
give all equal insight into mysterics,— “In 
part,”—The highest knowledge and inspiration 
here is only partial, mixed with human igno- 
rance, — “ That which is perfect,” —The com- 
pletion of this world-age, and the beginning of 
the Kingdom of God in the new age of Christ's 
reign,_——-** We sce in a mirror darkly.”—The 
image seen in a metallic mirror is dim, blurred 
and ghostlike, as compared with clear, direct 
vision. 

Instruction.—The cay’s lesson is on Love. It 
is not Charity, in the sense of giving to the 
poor, but the feeling and principle in the heart 
to which belongs that grand nume, Love. It is 
nol love to one’s self, nor to one’s family, nor to 
one’s country alone; it is nothing partial or 
selfish, but universal, all-embracing Love, for 
God and for all men. 

Love forgets self. It does not value self above 
its true value. It values beings according to 
their real worth, remembering that humanity 
has more worth than single self has, 

Learning is a good thing ; but it 1s empty and 
hollow without love. Selfish learning is heart- 
less, useless, injurious, destructive. It makes a 
show and noise, but is of no advantage to the 
world, 

Religious knowledge is no better than any other 
kind of knowledge, so far as making a mana 
Christian is concerned. A man may know his 
Bible and Catechism by heart, and be able to dis- 
course and discuss learnedly and eloquently on re- 
ligious subjects, and to treat them correctly and 
wisely, and yet be selfish and unloving. 

The man who loves as Christ teaches him to 
love is a Christian. Christianity does not con- 
sist in belief, in knowledge, but in love. 

Even self-sacrifice conveys no merit unless 
it be made not for show or effect, but wholly out 
of a real heart-love for the person who is to bene- 
fit by the sacrifice. The most prodigal giving 
of money, and even the sacrifice of one’s life 
may be for a selfish purpose, for reputation and 
glory. 

A Christian person and a loving person being 
one and the same, we may gather from what 
Paul says that a Christian will not be boastful. 
His boasting proves that he is thinking more of 
himeelf than of others. 

A Christian will not be quarrelsome. He will 
be more pleased to have others have their way 
than to have his own. 

A Christian will not get angry. He will love 
people too much to get angry with them. 

A Christian will lay up no grudges. He does 
not take offense, and he wants other people, 
even though they have injured him, to be happy 
and succeed. He would not have them injured 
in return. 

A Christian makes no display of himself. He 
is modest and retiring, except as he is needed to 
do some needed work for others. 

A Christian will not be self-conscious, It 
makes little difference to him what others think 
of him ; and 60 he is not troubled about that. 

A Christian makes excuses for the faults of hi8 
neighbors. He loves to think well of them, and 
it is a pain to think evil of them. 

A Christian will be patient when others injure 
bim. He is more grieved at their sin than at 
his own suffering. 

In the other world our faith will be changed 
to sight. We shall see that God we trusted in 
here, Our hope will be accomplished and cease ; 
but our love will be just the same in nature as 
here, directed to thé same objects, and will be 
the very center of Christian life there as here. 























Hews of the Week. 


oo, DOMESTIC, 


On Monday of last week, the Senate passed 
the Naval Appropriation bill with amendments, 
A bill establishing a Court of Appeals was reported. 
On Tuesday a bill was reported favorably to pro- 
vide for a commission on the subject of the alco- 
holic liquor traffic. The Bankruptcy bill was 
taken up again and was discussed on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday. On Thursday the bill to 
adjust the account of South Carolina for arms 
was passed, as wasalso the bill for a branch of 
the Home for Disabled Soldiers. On Friday the 
Senate agreed to the Post-Office Appropriation 
bill, with amendments adding - nearly $3,500,000, 
making the whole amount almost equal to fifty 
millions, the amount asked for by the Post-Office 
Department for the year ending June, 1885, 
This includes an increase of $300,000 for the rail- 
way Post-Office clerks and large sums for mail 
transportation. The Senate was not in session 
on Saturday. 


-..-The cheap cab system of this city has 
proved so great a success that the directors of 
the company, it is said, have determined to in- 
crease the service to 100 cabs, A majority of the 
new cabs will be in the style of the English Han- 
som. The company has been informed that its 
combination of colors with the crest constitute 
a legitimate trademark, under the common law, 
and steps willbe taken to stop outside hackmen 
from painting their vehicles in imitation of the 
new cabs, a8 many are reported to have done in 
order not to lose the trade, which the “ black- 
and-tans” are taking from them. 


....The steamship “Oregon,” of the Guion 
Line, arrived off Sandy Hook on Saturday, hav- 
ing made the passage from Queenstown in six 
days, ten hours and ten minutes. This beats 
the fastest time on record, that of the “ Alaska,” 
of the same line, which has made the trip 
from this port to Queenstown in six days, 
eighteen hours and fifty-seven minutes, and 
from Queenstown to this port in six days, 
twenty-one hours and forty minutes. The best 
westward passage is thus beaten by eleven hours 
and ten minutes. 


..--The House of Representatives, on Monday, 
of last week, passed the Senate bill relating to 
the incurporation of benevolent institutions in 
the District of Columbia. On Tuesday it was 
decided by a vote of 140 to 188 to consider the 
Morrison bill. For two days the tarriff engrossed 
the attention of the House. On Thursday the 
Pension Appropriation bill was considered, and 
on Friday 28 pension bills were passed, On Sat- 
urday the House amended and passed the bill 
creating a Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


...-A distinguished audience attended the 
formal memorial service in honor of Wendell 
Phillips at Boston, on Friday last. Original 
hymns and odes were sung by a quartet. A 
prayer was offered by the Rev. J. M. Savage, 
and an original poem was read, written by Mrs. 
Mary E. Blake. George William Curtis delivered 
an oration of about three-quarters of an hour 
inlength. It is highly praised for its eloquence 
and just analysis of the great orator’s character, 


....The political excitement of the past week 
has centered in the conventions which have met 
in the different congressional districts and 
states to nominate and appoint delegates to the 
Republican National Convention, which will meet 
in Chicago in June. If reports are to be trusted 
the delegates who favor Blaine compose, thus 
far, the greatest body. The anti-Blaine papers 
assert, however, that the high-water mark of the 
Blaine ‘‘ boom” has been reached. 


...-Heavy rains prevailed throughout New 
England last week. The rivers rose to such a 
hight as to cause great anxiety; but there was 
no serious damage or disaster. The dam at 
North Pond, Worcester, Mass., showed signs of 
giving way. Had this happened 500,000,000 
gallons of water would have fallen about 70 feet 
before reaching the level of the city. 


....Anti-Hungarian agitations were reported 
from the coal districts of Pennsylvania last week. 
The rioting, however, and the opposition to the 
Hungarian miners did 1:ot result in the ‘des- 
perate conflict” predicted in newspaper reports. 


FOREIGN. 


...-The inactivity of the British Government 
in regard to Egypt and the relief of General 
Gerdon is, to all outward appearances, un- 
changed. Sir William Harcourt, Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, said in a speech 
last week: ‘“‘The Government went to Egypt 
reluctantly and would have retired but for the 
events in the Sidap. England has no right to 
annex Egypt. England is empire enough. If 
we annex Egypt we are liable to perpetual em- 
broilment with other countries.” The note ad- 
dressed by Earl Granville, Foreign Secretary of 
State, to the Powers, concerning financial re- 
form in Egypt, proposes a new arrangement on 
the following basis: (1) The reduction of the 
rate of itterest on the unified debt; (2) 
the provisional suspension of all amortiza- 





tion; (8) the reduction of the civil and 
military expenses; (4) the assimilation 
of the taxation of foreign residents to 
that of natives. Prince Bismarck, in acknowl- 
edging this note through Lord Ampthill, the 
British Ambassador at Berlin, declines to give 
either his assent or his consent to the English 
proposals. He says that England must take the 
sole responsibility for the condition of Egypt. 
Meantime, the defeat of the Mahdi with heavy 
losses is reported, as also a massacre of 450 fugi- 
tives, who were on their way from Shendy to 
Berber. Nubar Pacha, the Egyptian Prime Min- 
ister, fears that before long the spirit of rebellion 
will reach Assiian. He has receiveda despond- 
ing telegram from Hussein Pacha, the Governor 
of Berber, who states that the attitude of the 
population generally is threatening. General 
Gordon, it is said, has informed the British 
Government that, owing to the difficulty and de- 
lay experienced in sending and receiving com- 
munications, he will henceforth act on his own 
judgment and responsibility. He sent the fol- 
lowing telegram to Sir Samuel W. Baker, under 
date of April 8th: 

** We have provisions for five months; but we are 
hemmed in by 500 determined and 2,000 ragiag 
Arabs, Our position will be mach better when the 
Nile rises, Sennaar, Kassala, Dongola and Berber 
are quite safe for the present. Do you think that if 
an appeal were made to the millionaires of England 
and the United States for £200,000 it would be avail- 
able? If the Sultan of Turkey will send two or 
three thousand Nizams to Berber under Zobehr 
Pacha, we could not only seitie affairs at Khartam, 
but du for El] Mahdi, in whose collapse the Sultan is 
necessarily interested. I am sure that if it were 
known how loyally the inhabitants and the garrison 
of Khartam hold to me, and how my lot is involved 
in theirs, my appeal would be considered fully justi- 
fied.” 

An English lady has already offered, it is said, to 
pay £20,000 for the rescue of General Gordon. 
Osman Digma still threatens Siakim. 


....At the Edinburgh University Tercenten- 
ary, last week, 120 degrees were conferred 
honoris causa, The degree of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred upon the notable visitore. Among 
this number were James Russell Lowell, the 
American minister, and M. de Lesseps, who 
were loudly applauded, Others to receive the 
same degree were: Robert Browning, Charles 
Hall, Sir John Lubbeck, Sir William Grell, 
Major-General Sir Andrew Clarke, Lieutenant 
General Sir Archibald Alison, Sir Frederick 
Leighton, Sir James Paget, John 8. Billings, 
Assistant Surgeon-General United States Army ; 
Sir William Jenner, Lord Napier, Count Con- 
stantino Nigra, Baron Penedo, Professors Vir- 
chow, Von Ranke, Helmholtz and Goldschmidt, 
of Berlin; Professors Crernora, of Rome; and 
the Abbé Renard. The poet Tennyson also re- 
ceived the degree in absentia, The degree of 
Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon Professor 
Dorner, of Berlin, Professor Chas. F. Briggs, 
of New York, ard Prof, William Henry Green, 
of Princeton, and Prof. George P. Fisher, 
of Yale, in absentia. 


....A telegram has been received in Paris from 
General Millot, commander of the French forces 
in Tonquin, dated Hanoi, April 16th, which reads 
as follows : 


“The enemy has again been encountered, not far 
from Hung-Hoa, and completely routed. “After the 
engagement we destroyed the citadels of Phu-lam- 
tram, where the leaders of the Black Flags had taken 
refuge. Our forces are now following the right bank 
of the river Dal, with the object of threatening the 
enemy in the South and obtaining redress for the 
massacre of the missionaries. The Black Flags 
have withdrawn to Northern Tonquin, The rem- 
nants of the garrisons of Bac-Ninh and Hung-Hoa, 
Chinese and A ites, to the ber of 5,000, have 
retreated to Thanh-Hoa. General Delisle is going 
to Ninh-Binh to observe them,” 





....More dynamite plots have been discovered 
in England and more criticism has been cast 
at the United States Government by the British 
press because the former does not assume the 
proper responsibility. 











GIVE HEED! A cold is often thought to be 
atoo trifling matter to claim attention till it 
gets such a hold on the lungs as to imperil the 
life of the consumptive patient. Then and not 
until then do many think seriously of relief, 
when it often comes too late. What foolish 
negligence, we say, When a 25-cent bottle of 
Madame Porter's Cough Balsam will give ease. 
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BISHOP RILEY AS AN INSTIGATOR 
OF MOBS. 


Wuen Henry Chauncey Rilvy was sent to 
Mexico by the American and Foreign 
Christian Union, sonie years ago, he was 
esteemed an earnest and devoted mission- 
ary. It is no injustice to him to say that he 
has betrayed the cause he then represented, 
and has sought to break down the missions 
established to spread the same Gospel he 
went out to proclaim. How has this change 
in the spirit and faith of the man been 
brought about? 

Mr. Riley, soon after going to Mexico, 
became the missionary of the American 
Church Missionary Society, which was sup- 
ported by the Evangelical party of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Mr. Riley 
was an Episcopalian, and the step wasa 
perfectly natural one. His missionary work 
was successful, and he soon gathered a 
number of congregations in the valley of 
Mexico, and began to organize them into 
a Reformed Mexican Church, called the 
Church of Jesus. When the Church 
Missionary Society was merged into the 
Board of Missions, the Mexican mission 
fell to the care of the Foreign Committee of 
that organization. Funds for it were gathered 
by the Mexican League, a woman’s society, 
and in due time the House of Bishops was 
askéd to give the newchurch an episcopate. 
The request was granted, after some delay, 
and the Mexican Branch, as it has since 
been generally called, began a career of 
ecclesiastical development almost un- 





paralleled in church history. New dioceses 
were created with amazing rapidity, but 
with so mitich frregularity that the Mexican 
Commission of the House of Bishops, hav- 





ing oversight of the infant church, became 
alarmed and interposed, and Bishop Riley 
was asked to attend the Episcopal General 
Convention last Fall and give an explana- 
tion of his course, which had offended 
some of the clergy and driven them from 
the field, and had been marked by great 
financial unwisdom. He failed to respond, 
and the Foreign Missionary Committee 
suspended its relations with the mission 
until the Mexican Commission should come 
to an understanding with him. Bishop Riley, 
who it is only fair to say has spent his 
private fortune in his Mexican work, is, as 
we understand it, going his own gait, heed- 
less of advice or warning, though his mis- 
sion is still supported by funds gathered by 
the Mexican League, and transmitted to its 
financial agent in Mexico. 

Such, in brief, is the history of his work 
in Mexico. He owns responsibility to no- 
body and nobody owns responsibility for 
him. The missionaries of other bodies 
have complained more than once of his 
misrepresentations, but his treatment of 
them and their work has become worse 
and worse. Mr. Green’s letter, which we 
summarize on page 14, shows that he has 
taken the role of a malicious ‘ accuser of 
the brethren.” The part which he is 
playing is that of an incendiary. We call 
theignorant and fanatical Romanists, who 
martyred some of our noble missionaries 
in Western Mexico, intolerant barbarians 
or savages; but we lay part of their sins 
on the shoulders of the priests, who per- 
mit, if they do not instigate the outrages, be- 
cause they have more light. We know, 
however, how dark are the minds of many 
of the priests, and we pity them because 
they have not known the Gospel in its 
power and purity. But how can we ex- 
tenuate sueh conduct in an enlightened 
Protestant, like Bishop Riley? 

He might teach his people, if he so be- 
lieves, that theirs is the only true Church 
and that the missionaries are representa- 
tives of ‘‘sects.” That would be simple 
bigotry. He might even seek to add to his 
own mission members of other -nissions, 
That would be unevangelical proselytism. He 
might wish to see his organization become, 
by state enactment, the exclusive faith of the 
Republic. That would be intolerance. 
But when he tells a fanatical populace that 
these missionaries of the ‘‘ sects” are emis- 
saries of the United States, come to pre- 
pare Mexicans for annexation, while Ais 
Church is truly patriotic, he is doing the 
errand of the Prince of Mischief, who is 
also spoken of inScripture in another char- 
acter, as the ‘‘Fatherof Lies.” It cannot 
be that Bishop Riley actually believed that 
the missionaries harbored such a thought. 
He must have known that they were as in- 
nocent of this charge as unborn babes. 
Why, then, did he bring it? Has he, by 
misfortune, become morally irresponsible, 
or has the canker of bigotry and hate eaten 
away the charity and manliness of his 
Christian character? His words have excited 
and maddened the populace and even 
turned converts against the missionaries. 
There is danger that the passions of the 
multitudes may lead them to commit out- 
rages. It will not be easy to quiet them. 

We say the act seems to us to be morally 
indefensible. The trick of malice in it, so 
ill-concealed, and the possible, if not prob- 
able grave consequences of violence and 
bloodshed, make it, we are compelled to 
say, no ordinary offense. Upon whom 
would lie the moral responsibility in case 
of violence and murder? 

sctuiuipeabaaamiiar 


PRINCIPLES AND MEN. 


Tue National Republican Convention 
that meets in Chicago next June will have 
little difficulty in framing the platform of 
principles to which the party is committed, 
and which, if the ticket is elected, will 
gpvern the administration of the Govern- 
ment. The party has been in power for 
more than twenty years, and its record 
shows by what principles it has been con- 
trolled,and what the application of these 
principles has done fur the country. No 
other party in this country ever made so 
grand a record; and no other party, so 
long in power, ever committed so few mis- 
takes. There is no difficulty in stating its 
principles, since they exist in the form of 
historic facts. The Chicago Convention is 


~ 


in no danger of making any mistake in their 
statement. 

When, however, we come to the question 
of candidates to be nominated, especially 
the candidate for President, then a careful 
observation of facts is pre-eminently in 
order. The Republican Party is not, by 
any means, so strong, confronted, as it will 
be, by the solid Democratic South, that it 
can calculate upon electing anybody that 
shall be nominated, by the mere force of 
party strength. It has no such strength to 
calculate upon, as compared with the Dem- 
ocratic Party. The two parties, as shown 
by the elections for a series of years, are 
very nearly equal in numbers; and the 
probabilities are that the election of this 
year will be a very close one, and neither 
party will carry the day by anything like 
an overwhelming majority. Each will 
need all the votes it can gain, and neither 
can alienate any considerable number of 
votes without being defeated. This is the 
fact, and the Chicago Convention will make 
a very grave mistake if it ignores the fact 
in the selection of candidates. 

Another fact should be taken into the 
account; and that is the strong probability 
that the State of New York, owing to its 
large electoral vote, will turn the scale one 
way or the other. The Democrats generally 
concede that they must carry this state or 
be defeated; and we do not believe that 
any sensible Republican expects that the 
Republican Party can win the election with 
the State of New York casting its electoral 
vote against it. Such an adverse vote, as 
things now look, would reduce its chances 
to the lowest minimum of probability. 


What candidate, then, will be most likely 
to carry the State of New York, having at 
the same time a public standing, a private 
and personal character, and a general record 
that will commend him to Republican 
voters in other states? In asking this ques- 
tion we have virtually described the man to 
be nominated, not by name, but by what he 
is, by what he is known to be, and by his 
relations te public sentiment. The man 
nominated, whoever he may be, will have 
to stand the test of having all the truth 
told about him that can be hunted up, and 
all the lies manufactured against him to 
which political ingenuity can give the least 
plausibility. His record, both public and 
private, will be searched through and 
through from one end to the other; and if 
it will not stand this test with reasonable 
safety, then the nomination will prove to 
be a serious mistake. 

Republican voters, for a rule, are not 
thick-and-thin partisans who will take any- 
thing or anybody that a nominating con- 
vention chooses to give them. They are 
largely composed of the more intelligent 
and better classes of society, and demand 
that a candidate fur President shall have so 
clean a record that the party, in supporting 
him, will not be put constantly on the de- 
fensive. Fora rule, also, these voters have 
become thoroughly disgusted with what is 
known as ‘‘machine politics,” which is 
simply another name fora system by which 
a few ‘‘bosses” manipulate conventions 
and nominations in their own interests, and 
if they succeed, then grab for themselves 
all the advantages of the success, without 
reference to the general interests of the 
people. A Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent, who is obnoxious to men of principle 
on account of his record, whether public 
or private, or both, or whose antecedents 
ally him with machine politics, is, in this 
state, almost certain to involve the loss ot 
the state to the Republican Party, unless 
the Democrats shall be fools enough to 
nominate a much worse candidate, which 
they are not likely to do. The Independ- 
ent voters of this state will not support 
such a candidate; and, without their sup. 
port, the Republicans cannot carry this 
state; and if they lose this state, the 
chances are overwhelming that they will 
lose the election. 

We have an opinion as to certain men, 
somewhat talked about as candidates who, 
in our judgment, should not be nominated, 
for the simple reason that wedo not be- 
lieve that they would be elected. But this 
opinion we do not at present care to ex- 
press further than to indicate the general 
principles which should govern the Chica- 
go Convention in making the nomination. 





The delegates to that Convention should 


lay aside all predilections for special favor- 
ites, and after surveying the whole field, 
select a standard-bearer who, being fitted 
for the office, will best unite the Republic- 
an Party, bring to the ticket the largest 
amount of popular support, and expose it 
to the fewest chances of defeat. That is 
just the candidate wanted. Nominate 
him, and victory is reasonably certain. 
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THE ELEVATION OF WORKING 
GIRLS, 


Among social problems the one alluded to 
above has been difficult and dangerous 
since men began to livein towns. Chris- 
tianity, which first met it with bold and 
serious recognition, has sometimes had its 
voice hushed and its opposition brought to 
a halt by the dead force and volume of the 
evil. 

In this century modern life bas devel- 
oped in ways, which, but for this restraint, 
would have thrown society back into a con- 
dition as bad as pagan morality, and which, 
with it, have been almost more than the 
whole power of Christianity could stem. 
The enormous extension of city life, and 
of the industrial and factory system have 
created conditions under which society can 
be kept pure only at the cost of unre- 
mitting, well-directed Christian endeavor. 

We have discussed the methods pro- 
posed more than once. In general they are 
four. First, the laissez-faire method, which 
lets the evil itself pretty much alone, con- 
centrates its effort on the unfallen and the 
young, on the keeping up of high stand. 
ards in social circles, in the family aad the 
Church. 

This has been practiced until we are now 
waking up to find that it is not enough. 
Good as far as it goes, it does not meet the 
case. 

The next method is municipal regula- 
tion andlicense, of which we hope nothing. 
It is the Devil’s scheme, and all the worse 
because some earnest souls have been en- 
ticed into its support. A few months back 
we published the evidenccs of its failure 
wherever it had been tried, and gave, seria- 
tim, the reason for believing that no skill of 
management nor honesty of intention could 
save public virtue from collapsing under it. 

The systems which remain are both 
good as far as they go and ought to be 
combined. One of these we have previous- 
ly explained as that adopted at Glasgow, and 
which in its operation has already changed 
that metropolis from one of the worst in 
Christendom to one of the best. Itisasys- 
tem of police suppression, combined with 
organized private effort and with houses 
of reform andrelief. Its details and results 
are published and accessible. We have 
explained them fully, and for this rea- 
son pass them by now to speak of 
another aspect of the work presented in 
Bulletin No. 36 of the New York State 
Charities Association, on the ‘‘ Moral Eleva- 
tion of Girls,” published in February last. 
This valuable and striking paper contains 
suggestions relating to preventive work 
published by the committee on the “‘ Eleva- 
tion of the Poor in their Homes.” It dif- 
fers from the ether methods in this, that it 
addresses individuals and opens a path by 
which every member of society can ap- 
proach the subject and make himself felt 
in practical work. 

It goes on the main idea that back of all 
institutions, societies, law, police, homes for 
relief and reform, the human foundation of 
hope is in character; character that is to 
be appealed to, brought out, strengthened 
and trained in the exposed classes, by the 
action on them of character, self-denying, 
devoted, intelligently directed and divinely 
inspired in those who possess it. 

This goes to the bottom. It is the word 
of solid good sense which Christian wisdom 
and Christian experience has to utter on the 
subject. This is not a New York City 
affair. Wherever there is a mill or a factory, 
with its group of working people around it, 
wherever there is a population assembled 
in the ordinary conditions of tewn-life, the 
influences are at work that need to be met 
in this way. 

This pamphlet points out exactly when 
the first mischief begins, what it is that 
gives way when the collapse is made into 
rnin, and what those who have charac‘er 








themselves can do. 
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It shows what moral power lies in the 
{dea of motherhood and girlhood, and what 
can be done to educate and strengthen 
those ideas. It gives hints as to methods 
of work that are based on abundant suc- 
cessful experience, and it points out the 
root of trouble and difficulty in the deep 
and bitter alienation of the working classes 
and the collapse of the sentiment of moth- 
erhood and womanhood among them. 

We believe in political economy, in meth- 
ods, in police, law, institutions avd socie- 
ties; but above all we believe iu good men 
and good women, and in the redemptive 
power of character. The formula that ex- 
presses our social economy is good method 
plus character and sense. 

The good method has already been dis- 
cussed and proved. Now comes this Bul- 
letin, with the new term added to the equa- 
tion, and shows what people who have 
character must do with it to evoke and 
support character in people who have lost 
it, or are likely to do so. 


TRIPPING THE HEELS OF JUS- 
TICE, 








Arrer due processes of law, Mrs. Ange- 
nette Haight was sentenced to be hanged 
on April 18th, for the murder of her hus- 
band. “The murder was a cold-blooded af- 
fair in plan and execution. Mr. Haight 
was her third husband, and his life was 
heavily insured. He testified before his 
death that his wife shot him. No one 
doubts it, 

Few in Central New York, who knew 
of the circumstances, doubted that Mrs. 
Haight would escape the penalty of the 
law. She was not young and beautiful, to 
be sure; she was old; but she had money. 
She engaged a criminal lawyer of some lo- 
cal notoriety. Nothing, however, availed 
her on the trial. Nothing but a sentiment 
of decency on the part of the jury stood in 
the way of rendering an immediate verdict. 
She was presently declared guilty, and was 
sentenced. So far as the people were con- 
cerned, the demands of justice were met. 

Now comes the act of the Governor. 
The sentence is commuted. No adequate 
reason for the act could be assigned, and 
none is offered. 

Nothing was wrong about the trial. On 
the contrary, the Governor has ‘‘ no doubt 
of the justice of the conviction.” What he 
does allege is: 

**T find that she is advanced in years, and the 
report of the medical examination made by my 
direction, disclosed that her bodily ailments and 
infirmities are such that it is quite likely her life 
will not be of long duration in any event.” 

Our apprehensions are fulfilled. It is 
Cincinnati transferred. ‘Quite likely” 
some of those self-convicted murderers in 
Ohio, had ‘*bodily ailments and infirmi- 
ties.” ‘‘Quite likely” their lives would 
“not be of long duration in any event.” 
Or, perhaps, some had money, and some 
political influence, und some a notorious 
lawyer. Let us hope that the Governor 

of Ohio, when he commutes a sentence, 
writes something neither flimsy nor flip- 
pant. 

There, a juggling lawyer manipulated the 
juries. Here, justice is defeated by what 
is called the clemency of the executive. 

Every one submits to this act of Gov- 
ernor Cleveland. The great journals pass 
it by asa matter of course. We say: “1 
told you so!” The execution of the penal- 
v “ murder is certified to be problemat- 
cal. 

The scoff of that assassin who derided the 
possibility of being hanged gains ewpha- 
sis. Murder for money can be made to 
pay scrip dividends. 

It is the old Roman age over again, when 
the criminal, if his patron were powerful, 
could be reprieved without pretext of justi- 
fication. In this age we have a pretext 
assigned by Governor Cleveland, in ac- 
cordance with which the criminal may 
presently be tried by laws so amended as 
to allow the predominance of the law of 
heredity applied to criminal jurisprudence. 
The pardoner could then say—the criminal 
was born with such and such 


tendencies, 
and “ quite likely” 


the murder is not, there- 


fore, 80 much of @ murder! This reason- 
ing may not be equal to the politician 


logic already quoted; but, then, we are not 
& governor. 





Mrs. Haight said she would not be 
hanged. She says now she will be par- 
doned out. She complains that her health 
is already affected by her confinement. 
She wishes to be ‘‘ transfered to the Island, 
where I can see,” and be seen. The public 
sympathy for a convicted criminal, or the 
public indifference at the escape of a crim- 
inal--those evils of the time—would then 
make easy a subsequent act of executive 
interference. 

It is fair to ask whether some restrictions 
ought not to be placed upon the pardoning 
power vested in the state executive. 

Ought there not to be a check upon what 
may be shown to be an essentially illegal 
act by the executive? Under what consid- 
erations of mercy it was originally and 
wisely intended that the executive clemen- 
cy should be exercised is shown by the 
provision which empowers such interfer- 
ence. Its exercise was never intended to 
lessen the general security of life, nor to 
bring into contempt at the bar of publig 
opinion that sure award ef justice, which 
ought to fall upon the criminal of high or 
low degree. The uncertainty of justice 
foretells the ruin of the state. All of pre- 
cedent iike the present case, and all ten- 
dencies incipient or developed, which look 
toward making law ineffectnal, tend toward 
the fostering of that apathy which, as in 
other matters, assumes the impossibility of 
the enforcement of law. The insured 
execution of justice has dignified the 
courts of certain states, the defeat of jus- 
tice has degraded the courts of New York. 

The notoriety which a governor of Ken- 
tucky recently gained by freeing criminals 
of the worst classes, and similar acts done 
heretofore in New York, show that, for 
political ends, and it may be, for other 
ends, the person upon whom the highest 
honors of a commonwealth are conferred 
may, by reason of a despotic use of privi- 
lege, sully the majesty of the law,- and 
presage the recurrence of those disasters 
which befell the Roman state, when public 
integrity and patriotism ceased to be 
synonymous with the Roman name. 

The impertinent and even illegal—essen- 
tially illegal—exercise of executive inter- 
ference, ought to be put under limitation. 
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MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE, 








Jupez Davis, of this city, at a meeting of 
the Nineteenth Century Club, last week, 
gave his views in regard to the subject of 
marriage and divorce. He is an eminent 
jurist, of large experience, and whatever he 
thinks or says on this or any other subject 
is presumptively worthy of consideration. 

As between the two aspects of marriage 
~—the one regarding the institution as pure- 
ly secular, and the other as religious—the 
judge confessed his ‘leaning toward the 
religious side of the question,” because it 
“‘ tends to make the contract regarded with 
solemnity and awe.” The whole truth lies 
in both sides of the question, and not ex- 
clusively in either. The secular aspect 
views marriage in relation to the temporal 
interests of human society; and the re. 
ligious aspect views it as an institution of 
God, impressed with bis authority and sub- 
ject to divine regulations. Combine the 
two aspects, and thus get the whole truth, 
and then marriage is not merely a civil con- 
tract, to be entered into and dissolved at 
the option of the parties, and to be regu- 
Jated and controlled by such terms as they 
choose to establish. The marital relation 
isthe normal condition of the adult por. 
tion of mankind. It is the basis of the 
family; and the family is the sheet-anchor 
of the good order of society. 

Moreover, the relation is so important to 
society that the state, for its own good, for 
general protection and general weal, 
makes itself a party to every marriage con- 
tract. It does so by legislating in respect 
to it, by declaring who shall be competent 
to enter into the contract, by providing 
that the contract shall be monogamous, by 
defining the rights of the contracting par- 
ties relatively to each other, by 
making the contract one for life, except 
when dissolved with the consent of law, by 
establishing the rights of heritage and heir- 
ship, and by treating bigamy as a crime 
against society. . A state without marriage 
laws would be an anomaly. . And a-relig- 





ious system without marriage laws would 





be equally an anomaly. Marriage has so 

much to do with the life of the race, with 

the good of the race, with the re- 

ligion of the race, that it is by 

no means merely an individual mat- 

ter between one manand one woman, 

to De regulated at their option and pleas- 

ure. Society steps in, and God, in both na- 

ture and revelation, steps in; and society 

and God alike legislate for the contracting 

parties, with a view to guide and control 

their action in the relation thus established. 

Judge Davis is of opinion that the proper 

law of society, as to the age at which the 

contract may be legally established, is not 
the rule of the common law, which allows 
females at the age of twelve years and 
males at the age of fourteen years to enter 
into the marriage relation, and suggests 
that the ages of fifteen and eighteen years, 

respectively, would be a much better rule, 
at least for this country. We have no 
doubt that he is right on this point. Per- 
sons at the age of twelve and fourteen 
years are nothing but children, and are in 
no sense competent to enter into the mar- 
riage relation, or fit to perform the duties 
involved therein. 

As to the question of divorce, the theory 
of Judge Davis is that legal divorces 
should be granted only for infidelity to the 
marital vow. Whether he is right or wrong 
on this point, there can be no doubt that 
the tendency of modern Jegislation in this 
country has been so to increase the legal 
causes of divorce as greatly to multiply the 
cases of actual divorce. Add to this the 
lax manner in which divorce laws are gen- 
erally administered, and we have some ex- 
planation of the enormous growth of the 
divorce system in the United States in the 
last half century. The statistics on this 
subject are frightful, and show the urgent 
necessity for some remedial legislation. 
Judge Davis is of opinion that the laws of 
procedure in actions for divorce should be 
changed so ast secure the following safe- 
guards agaicst abuses: 

“* First, —Bo that no judgment could be entered 
until it appeared clearly that the suit had been 
actually pending at least six months after eervice 
of the process. This not only to prevent frauds, 
but to give the parties a breathing spell for 
possible reconciliation, and to prevent immediate 
and shameful remarriage. 

“*Seoond.—In all cases the defendant should 
have the right to insist that the alleged para- 
mour be brought in and made a party to the 
action, so that an unjust accusation could be 
met and confuted by both of the accused, 

‘* Third.—And, above all, inasmuch as society 
is deeply interested in all such actions, the state 
should be made a party, so that it shall be able to 
prevent the wrongs that are inflicted upon the 
public and upon children and innocent persons ; 
and no judgment should be allowed until it ap- 
pears that some lawful representative of the 
state has been served with a process and had 
opportunity to appear and resist the divorce. 
This mode of asserting the rights of society 
ought to be carefully secured, and over the 
question of the cost of securing such protection 
courts should have adequate power. Now it 
often occurs that, by such actions, helpless chil- 
dren are bastardized and made homeless and 
thrown upon the public for support.” 

We commend the outspoken and timely 
utterances of this eminent jurist to the 
sober consideration of the legislature of 
this state. This legislature has, for a few 
weeks past, been doing a grand work in 
seeking to reform the municipul govern- 
ment of this city. All honor to Mr. Roose- 
velt, who has been the leader in the move- 
ment. The divorce laws of this state, espe- 
cially in respect to the matter of procedure, 
need to be thoroughly overhauled and 
changed for the better, and we sincerely 
hope that the legislature, before it ad- 
journs, will take up the subject, and not 
lay it aside until it has furnished some legal 
remédy for the monstrous abuses that now 
exist. 





Editorial Aotes. 


Ovs readers will be no less pleased than we 
are that Mary Clemmer is able, once more, to 
write “A Woman’s Letter from Washington.” 
For some time past her state of health bas been 
such as to interfere-with her usual literary labors. 
We hope now, however, that her letters to THz 
INDEPENDENT will be ad frequent as formerly. 








Tue discussion of the new ereed proposed 
for Congregationalists will undoubtedly lead to 





@ more general study of the creeds already used 


a 
by yarious churches; and some surprise will 
arise when some peculiarities are brought to 
light which have passed without a question for 
many years. Not a few churches confess their 
faith that, ‘‘atthe day of judgment the state of 
all will be unalterably fixed” ; and the confession 
of the church in Dartmouth College, as long ago 
as 1854, declared: ‘‘ We believe that there will be 
a resurrection of the dead and a general 
judgment, when the day of probation will end, 
and the wicked will go away into everlasting 
punishment, and the rightcous into life eternal.” 
This is the church of which Dr. 8. P. Leeds is 
now pastor, and of which Pres, Nathan Lord, 
Prof. Daniel J. Noyes, Dr. John Richards, and 
other conservators of orthodoxy were formerly 
members. 





Tue severest attack on Mr. Gordon's state- 
ment of faith before the Old South Council, 
comes from the Universalists. The Christian 
Leader declares that his creed is nothing better 
than essential atheism. It declares that ever- 
lasting punishment is possible, because everlast- 
ing sin 1s possible, But, says the Leader, that 
leaves out God, Because a man is morally able 
to sin eternally, it does not follow that he is lia- 
ble to do so. God has some purpose in the mat- 
ter, and he may be depended on to see to it that 
sin will not be eternal. Just how the Leader 
knows what God will do we fail to understand, 
We suppose it assumes that because God 
is good he will in some way, by influencing the 
will, or, at the last extremity, by annihilation, 
bring sin toan end. Knowing what God does 
permit, we fail to venture to say what he will 
not permit in the future. 





The Evening Post discusses the philosophy of 

the great general interest taken in the discovery 

of the “‘Teaching of the Apostles,” It tells the 

story : 

‘A translation of the text, given by Harnack in a 

German theologica] journal, attracted the attention 

of the editor of a weeky religious journal in New 

York, who published an English translation of this 

German version. As soon as the text of Bryennios 

was received, professors in several institutions set 

about its republication in this country, The New 

York professors were first in the feld with their edi- 
tion of the Greek text, accompanied by a translation 
and brief comments. The Andover professors fol- 
Jowed, almost the next day, with an independent 
translation} and a scholarly critique, A Baltimore 
professor at once gave four lectures on the text, 
etc.” 

The Post's explanation is that there is ingrained 

in our religion a Puritanism which is a rebabili- 
tation of ancient doctrine, and that ‘the ex- 
treme ecclesiastical party, the Episcopal, has 

professed to be rehabilitating early usages,” 

as also Methodists and Irvingites (!) and that 

all these elements combined in giving an eager 
welcome to the document. Our explanation of 
the phenomenon is partly in the same line. It 

was no accident by which we Jearned imme- 
diately of the publication of the document. Its 
importance and value were‘instantly evident.,We 
instantly gave it attention fitting its importance, 

In the most emphatic way possible we advertised 
the Christian world that this was the most re- 
markable discovery of the age, and we published 
the translation in our editorial columns, We can 
say that we are uotin the habit of giving cur- 
rency to silly frauds, and our announcement at- 
tracted universal attention. Before our first 
announcement was published, we had privately 
informed a theological professor of the discov- 
ery. He instantly engaged the first copy of Bry- 
ennios’s Greek text which should reach New 
York. Only one came, and from that copy Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock's edition was prepared. We 
also wrote to Jebns Hopkins that this new werk 
was interesting to students of stichometry. > 
the ‘‘ Baltimore Professor” got another very 
early copy. But no one could expect to get the 
start of Ezra Abbot. Scarce had we announced 
the “Teachiug” before a copy of Bryennios, 
the first in the country, reached him, It was 
from that copy that we published the Greek of 
the chapter on Baptism, It was from that 
copy that the Andover translation was made, and 
ite issue in a monthly journal delayed it till the 
date of the appearance of Union Seminary edition, 
The first explanation of the attention given to 
the document is that the public happened to be 
somewhat authoritatively informed about it in 
these ways. Then comes the patent fact that 
Protestants claim to gather their Christian faith 
from the teachers of the first century, and this 
gave an extraordinary source of information as 
to what was tanght in the first century, and it 
touches everybody. It is a manual of Church 
teaching and order. It has to do with 
just the questions on which denominations 
differ. It describes baptism, It gives the 
liturgy for the Lord’s Supper. It lays down 
the duties of the officers of the Church, It 
has a very clear bearing on questions of bish- 
ops and apostolic succession, It has a hundred 
points of modern, present interest, It could 
not but attract great attention as soon as the 
public was once informed emphatically about it. 
But the Post is mistaken in supposing that the 
Episcopalians have had much to say about it 
They have been almost utterly silent, while the 





Roman Catholics have not opeaed their mou ths. 
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So far as we have noticed, only Professor Gar- 
diner has published a translation, with not a 
word of comment, and a Nashotah Professor has 
issued a warning against it. The document will 
not trouble scholarly and liberal Episcopalians, 
who admit that apostolic succession is nonsense, 
and that episcopacy was a development—and 
none the worse for that—of the second century. 
Bat itis a blow between the cyes to Roman 
Catholics and to “rehabilitating” Ritualists. 
Why, it makes the “sacrifice” of the Eucharist 
not an offering of Christ, but an offering to 
Christ of food, asa peace offering. Its simplicity 
is the very antithesis of all formalism in creed or 
worship or government. 





We are receiving, from time to time, commn- 
nications from correspondents on the subject of 
temperance, who make the grave mistake of as- 
suming that what is called “ high license” and 
what is called ‘‘ prohibition” are antayonistical 
in reference to the end sought, No such fact 
exists, Both are simply means for the attain- 
ment of one and the same end. Neither is in 
itself the end sought, and the only question is 
this: Which, considered in the character of 
means, is best adapted to the end? Our uni- 
form answer to this question is that prohibition 
is best adapted to the end when and where it is 
practicable ; and that, when and where it is not 
practicable, as is the fact in many places, it has 
no such adaptation simply because, as a means, 
it cannot be applied. If ‘‘ high license,” which 
is partial prohibition, can be applied in certain 
places where prohibition cannot be, then we hold 
that *‘ high license,” under these circumstances, 
is best adapted to the end, and would much pre- 
fer to have it rather than to have “free rum,” 
with no legal restriction upon the traftie therciu. 
We are not at al! troubled about the mere word 
*‘ license” or “high licensé,” when the fact is 
that some restraint upon the liquor traffic is the 
thing intended and the thing accomplished ; and 
we think it better to impose some restraint upon 
an admitted evil rather than to have no resiraint. 
As we have said before, 80 we say again, that we 
do not adopt the creed of prohibition or noth- 
ing. We would substitute for the nothing 
** high license” where we can get it and cannot 
get prohibition; and, indeed, would substitute 
low license, imperfect as the remedy is, rather 
than to have nothing, We believe in fighting 
the liquor traffic and liquor drinking with all 
available remedies, with moral suasion and legal 
suasion, and at all times applying the strongest 
force that can be used against this monster evil, 
This seems to us a better theory of action than 
the creed of prohibition or nothing. 

Ov the many ways, tried and untried, of 
battling against the curses of the liquor traftic, 
that of the various Citizens’ Excise Leagues, 
established throughout the country, is especially 
commendable. One of these leagnes exists in 
Brooklyn ; ita object is “to suppress the illegal 
sale of liquor, especially the sale to minors, and 
on Sunday.” Some would say that this is but a 
half-way measure and would cry out “suppress 
the legal sale as well!” But the field of the Ex- 
cise League is narrower, though none the less 
worthy of being worked on thataccount. To 
secure the suppression of this illegal traffic the 
League employs the ablest lawyers to prosecute 
violators in the courts ; for every man who fells 
on Sunday can be fined on conviction from 
thirty to two hundred dollars for each offense, 
and for selling to children twenty-five dollars 
for each offense. The League also employs 
detectives to watch and report violations of 
the law. The work of the Citizens’ League of 
Chicago has been prosecuted, during the past 
year, with the greatest success, Those of our 
cities which have not such leagues should have 
them ; and we see no reason why prohibitionists 
and high-license men should not unite in their 
support, 


WueEwn will the public mind be aroused to even 
an imperfect sense of the losses caused by the 
liqu or traffic? A wreck, an explosion, or @ rail- 
road disaster, causing loss of life and property, 
stirs the whole country. Investigation is sternly 
demanded and all the machinery of the law is 
set at work to find and punish the possible cul- 
prits. Railroads and all public servants are held 
toa strict account for the lives and property 
entrusted to their care, But the public learns, 
with apparent indifference, that thonsands upon 
thousands of lives are lost every year through 
the liquor traffic. All the disasters on sea and 
land combined do not cause so many deaths as 
rum; and yet ihe public permits the slaughter to 
go on, and even legalizes it. The statistics of 
the destruction wrought by rum are appalling ; 
i's work of ruin is brought home to every man, 
woman and child; but there is no popular up- 
rising against it. On the contrary, itis de- 
fended. Mr, William Hoyle’s article in the Lon- 
don Times on “The Nation’s Drink Bill for 
1883,” is a fearful indictment against the states- 
manship which permits the national prosperity 
to be wantonly undermined by this wicked trade. 
Last year the cost of liquors consumed in the 
United Kingdom was 627,336,375. But this 
erormous waste is the least partof the evil. A 
careful estimate places the loss of life by drink 








at 80,000 yearly. But, as Mr. Hoyle points out, 
there are other lamentable results : 

“But when, besides this loss of life resulting from 
drink we take account of the crime, poverty, lunacy, 
the damage to our trade, the injury to the nation’s 
morals, the block it gives to political, social, and 
moral progress; when we remember, too, the im- 
measurable extent of the miseries it produces and 
note what a large proportion of the nation’s efforts 
are spent in neutralizing the evils Mowing therefrdin, 
it is marvelous that the Government does not take 
earnest measures at once to remove the cause of all 
these evils, and that the nation does not, a8 ope man, 
rise and demand that this be done.” 

The removal of the curse, he goes on to show, 
would make the country an earthly paradise. 

“In such a condition of things there would be no 
‘bitter cry of outcast London’; no 10,000 families 
resident in any district of the metropolis, or any- 
where else in the country, living, or perhaps we 
ought to say huddling, in single rooms; no Arab 
children roaming about our streets waiting to be 
packed off to reformatories; no unemployed poor, 
for there would be work for all; and crime, pauper- 
iam, vagrancy, and most of the other social evils and 
miseries which curse our land, and which are ascan- 
da} to our Christianity and a disgrace to our civili- 
zation, would disappear.” 

Isn’t it worth the while of statesmen and politi- 
cal economists to give this subject some little at- 
tention? 


Tne present Congress should find time to pass 
a bill to regulate the counting of the electoral 
votes for resident and Vice-President before 
the election by the people actually takes place, 
The Senate, last January, passed a bill to this 
effect, which is the same bill that was previously 
passed by the Senate, but failed to be acted on 
by the last House of Representatives, Congress- 
man Eaton, from Connecticut, has introduced 
into the House of Representatives a substitute 
for this bill, which has not the slightest chance 
of being passed by the Senate ; and if the House 
should pass this bill, the consequence wouid be 
that nothing would be done on the subject until 
after the election, Mr, Eaton’s bill proposes 
that, when the two Houses of Congress meet to 
count the electoral votes, they shall constitute 
a joint convention of the members of both 
Houses, and determine ali questions that may 
arise by a majority vote of senators and repre- 
sentatives, and not by a concurrent vote of the 
two Houses acting separately. This is contrary, 
not only to the obvious intent of the Constitu- 
tion, but also to all antecedent practice. The 
Senate, of course, will not give its consent to 
such a proposition, and should not do so. The 
effect of adopting Mr. Eaton's bill would be to 
give the Democrats in Congress the absolute 
control of the electoral count in determining all 
disputed questions that might arise. The Sen- 
ate bill, on the other hand, not only conforms to 
previous practice in this respect, but also pro- 
vides that all questions relating to the choice of 
electors shall be finally and authoritatively set- 
tled by the states electing them, and that Con- 
gress, in counting the yotes, shall be bound by 
this settlement. It is a carefully drawn and 
well considered bill, and should become a law. 

Tux Republicans of New Jersey, in their state 
convention of last week, put into their platform 
the following plank in regard to the tariff ques- 
tion: 

* Resolved, That the prosperity of our country de- 

pends on the number of its independent households 
and happy homes; that this requires the protection 
of our home labor against ruinous foreign competi- 
tion; that the Republican Party has always sup- 
ported this system of protection, and is pledged to 
maintain it in the future ; that the Democratic Party 
is pledged to a financial policy which would be ruin- 
ous to the prosperity of our agricultural, manufactur- 
ing andcommercial industries; that we view with 
alarm the almost solid array of Democratic votes in 
the present Congress in favor of persistent reduc- 
tions in the tariff; and that any revision of the tariff 
which may be needed should be intrusted to the 
friends, and not the enemies, of the protective ays- 
tem.” 
This resolution expresses not only the Repub- 
lican sentiment of New Jersey, but also that of 
the whole country. The tariff question will be 
one of the vital issues before the people at the 
next election. The Morrison tariff bill will lead 
to a thorough discussion of this question in the 
House of Representatives; and the discussion 
will be continued before the peop!e in the ap- 
proaching Presidential campaign. The proba- 
bility is that it will be the principal factor in de- 
termining the result of the next election. On 
this subject the Republican Party has a well- 
known record; and that record is an ample 
pledge as toits future policy if the party is con- 
tinued in power, Democracy, on the other 
“hand, has, through its entire history, shown that 
it cannot be safely trusted with the disposal of 
this question. This ought to be enough to se- 
cure the defeat of the Democratic Party. 





Tue Republicans of Pennsylvania last week 
held their state convention, to nominate Presi- 
dential electors and delegates-at-large to the 
Chicago Convention. The proceedings of the 
convention were harmorious, showing that 
there will be no split in the party at the next 
election ; and this means that Pennsylvania will 
cast her electoral vote for the ticket nominated 





by the Chicago Convention. The platform 
squarely avows the great principle of tariff pro- 
tection, protests against the continued coinage 
of silver dollars, and expresses a strong prefer- 
ence for James G. Blaine as the candidate for 
President, and Robert T, Lincoln as the candi- 
date for Vice-President, There is no doubt that 
Mr. Blaine 1s, by all odds, the favorite of Penn- 
sylvania Republicans as candidate for the Presi- 
dency, or that he would carry the state bya large 
majority. This was really the fact in 1880, when 
the Cameron machine misrepresented the Repub- 
licans of that state, and elected Grant delegates 
to the nominating convention. And if Mr. 
Blaine’s popularity in the other states were any- 
thing like what it isin Pennsylvania, there would 
be no doubt about his nomination on the first 
ballot, or about his election. ‘This, however, is 
far from being the fact. It isthe general opinion 
of Republicans in this state that the Republican 
ticket, with Mr. Blaine for a standard-bearer, 
would here be defeated; and the same opinion 
applics, with about equal force, to President 
Arthur. A prominent Republican representative 
in Congress, who has no hostility to either of 
these gentlemen, and would support eithcr if 
nominated, has expressed the opinion that neither 
wéi] be nominated, for the reason that neither is 
the best man to harmonize the Republican Party 
and bring out its total strength, or secure the 
support of the independent voters. This is a 
point in respect to which the Chicago Conven- 
tion cannot afford to make a mistake. The party 
should not be loaded with a candidate that will 
make the campaign mainly defensive. 

Born of the great political parties of the 
country are within a few months of the period 
when their respective national conventions will 
assemble to nominate candidates for Vresident 
and Vice-President ; and nobody, no newspaper, 
and no politician, in either party, now ventures 
to declare with any degree of confidence or cer- 
tainty who will be these candidates, Names are 
mentioned and talked about; but not one in the 
whole list overshadows all the others. We do 
not see that, in this respect, there is much dif- 
ference between the condition of the two parties, 
The effort to get up political ‘ booms” has 
proved a failure alike in both. The Republicans 
will hold their convention first, and are now en- 
tering upon the work of choosing delegates ; and 
the general temper of the party indicates that 
the great mass of these delegates will go to Chi- 
cago without any commitment or special in- 
struction as to candidates, The convention, as 
things now look, will, when it meets, be free 
to exercise its own judgment, after a full 
comparison of views, and select the men as can- 
didates, who, in that judgment, are best adapted 
to the duties of the high offices to be filled, and 
who, at the same time, will be most likely to har- 
monize the party and command popular favor. 
If the convention acts wisely in the nomination 
of candidates, and in the manner of making the 
nomination, the party will enter upon the cam- 
paign with the chances of victory decidedly in 
its favor. The Independent voters in this and 
other states, who are naturally Republicans, 
but are determined not to train under the lead- 
ership of a set of **machine bosses,” will then 
give the ticket their hearty support; and this 
will secure a Republican triumph. The Chicago 
convention cannot afford to make any serious 
blunder in either the men or the method of 
their selection. Give us the right men, selected 
in the right way, and the day is ours, 


Tue Vicksburgh (Miss.) Herald (Dem.) states, 
as follows, the sentiments of the white citizens 
of Copiah County and the Southern States, in 
regard to the Negro: “The truth is that they 
will not submit to Negro leaders. Rather than 
do it, they will kill them. This is the simple, 
palpable truth ; and the sooner the whole country 
is prepared to accept it, that the two races may 
adjust their own relations, the better for all. 
This is no threat ; for any white people on God’s 
earth would do the same thing under similar 
circumstances. The whites of Massachusettes 
would not be nearly so patient as the whites of 
Mississippi have been.” The Vicksburgh Herald 
is one of the ablest and most candid papers pub- 
lished in the Southern States. It always says 
what it means and means whatitsays. We have 
liked it for its outspoken frankness on all sub- 
jects. Weunderstand the doctrine of the lan- 
guage above quoted as follows: That it is the 
settled purpose of the white people at the South, 
whether in the majority or the minority, in any 
state, county, or city, torule; and that, rather 
than submit to Negro rule, they will kill the 
‘*Negro leaders.” The Herald expresses the 
opinion that *‘ any white people on God’s earth” 
would do likewise. If the Declaration of Ameri- 
can Independence is right, if the Constitution of 
the United States is right, and if the doctrine of 
a Republican Government has a just basis in the 
nature of things, then such a purpose on the 
part of the whites, whether in Massachusetts or 
Mississippi, is flagrantly wrong. Tested by 
these standards of thought, the Negroes of this 
country have precisely the same rights as the 


‘white people of this country, and ought to have | 


the same privilege of exercising these rights, 


---.The spiritualists of Europe are certainly 
successful in attracting the attention of the 
learned and great. The press is fairly teeming 
with pamphlets, brochures, etc., for and espe- 
cially against the movement, and men high in 
station and honor, university professors and 
others, are taking part in the literary combat. 
The point of attack is, in most cases, the anti 
biblical and anti-Christian chafacter of the 
spiritualists. Butashort time ago the Crown 
Prince of Austria, Rudolph, attended the seances 
of the noted medium, Bastian, in Vienna, and 
with the aid of a few friends, succeeded in pub- 
licly exposing the swindle. Grand-Duke John 
of Austria, has just issued a polemical pamphlet 
of no little merit and vigor against the whole 
movement, and the war is being everywhere 
energetically prosecuted, 


...-Another theologian has come out with a 
severe attack on the Congregational Creed. Col- 
one] Ingersoll has delivered one of his two hours’ 
lectures, in which he devoted half an hour to 
annihilating this Creed and showing that the 
old superstition isin it. It makes men wicked, 
fallen creatures, and God a cruel tyrant who 
damns people. Colonel Ingersoll is to be classed 
as what he calls “a Unitarian Universalist.” 
The Universalist believed God was too good to 
damn him, the Unitarian believed himself too 
good to be damned. ‘The eloquent Colonel 
believes both statements. But he is not good 
enough to get elected a Blaine delegate to Chi- 
cago. 


....The following incident, taken from the 
Times’s sketch of the career of Edmunds, proves 
the Vermont Senator worthy of the support of 
all Independent Republicaus : 

“*Mr. Edmunds actively opposed the admission of 
Colorado as a state, because the Constitution of Col- 
orado limited the elective franchise to white men, a 
limitation which the majority were willing and 
eager to overlook, because Colorado, if made a state, 
would send a Republican delegation to Congress. 
‘IT am asked,’ said Senator Edmunds, ‘to deny my 
principles in order to achieve a temporary success. 
Asuccess of that description, in my Judgment, is one 
not worth winning. It is one which no man who 18 
convinced, as I am, of the cardinal error in this Con- 
stitution can possibly be influenced by.’” 


...-The British Branch of the Evangelical 
Alliance announces arrangements for the hold- 
ing of the General Conference in Copenhagen, 
There ought, it would seem, to be concert of 
action in such a step as this. What power has 
the British Branch more than the American, 
the German or the Japanese to decide so im- 
portant a matter? The British Alliance led the 
other alliances a wild-goose chase in the Stock- 
holm matter, and now it announces that it has 
secared Copenhagen as a place for the Confer- 
ence. We presume the American Alliance will 
not commit itself to this project until it learns 
from Copenhagen itself whether it really wants 
the Conference. 


....They say that, in New Jersey, the tree- 
planting day sct by the Governor was not very 
generally observed. We should not expect it to 
be the first year. It isa good start that it was 
appointed. The most hopeful way of making 
the day popular is that indicated by Professor 
Apgar, State Superintendent of Education, who 
issued a proclamation giving the children a holi- 
day to plant trees on the 18th. We do not doubt 
that in the country districts the children will in 
coming years do this, and they will interest their 
parents. Another year we hope that other 
Eastern States will follow New Jersey’s example 
in appointing a Forestry Day. 


....The New Hampshire Journal says one 
good word, which we would emphasize, about 
the members of the Council which installed Mr. 
Gordon: 

** We have this atrong conviction to express—that 
the theologians and pastors who concurred in the 
result are bound to be as considerate of the hum- 
blest of their brethren and of the feeblest of the 
churches as of a Boston pastor-elect and the richest 
church of the denomination. Whatever else Con- 
gregationalism can afford to do, it cannot afford to 
have one method of procedure for the missionary 
church in some hamlet, and another for the Old 
South Church of Boston.” 


....-They are determined to geta sound man 
to be Dr. Begg’s successor in Edinburgh. The 
committee of the church has prepared a list of 
eight candidates for the succession, and against 
each name are recorded the votes he has given 
in Assembly or Presbytery on various burning 
questions, such as Union, Disestablishment, 
hymns, organs, abolition of patronage, Prof. 
Robertson Smith, Professor Bruce, Dr, Marcus 
Dods, etc. Only three out of the eight are char- 
acterized as apparently sound. This exhaustive 
method may be commended to our Americaa 
churches. 


....Dr. Goodwin gives,in The Advance, his 
reasons for not giviag his signature to the new 
Creed. He says that he is not willing to “go 
upon record for anything less than the infallible 
authority of the Word of God, and the expiatory 
character of the Atonement of Jesus Christ.” 
Since the publication of the Creed he finds that 
the last article is interpreted as allowing proba- 





tion after death ; and if he had known in season 
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that such a construction could be made he would 
have similarly protested against any phrasing 
which did not exclude that doctrine. 


...A ridiculous story is going the rounds 
of the press that canvassers report that the sale 
of Mr. Blaine’s book is hurt by the presence of a 
picture of President Hayes, and that Mr. Blaine 
contemplates the advisability of having his pub- 
lishers omit the picture from future editions !This 
we are sure of, that tke record of Mr. Hayes’s ad- 
ministration will stand honorably by the side of 
any that has gone before or since. Itis not dif- 
ficult to catch the purpose of the tipsy scribblers 
who take pleasure in accusing @ President of 
temperance and economy. 


..During the ten years from 1871 to 1881 the 
ausiier of women in England engaged in Gov- 
ernment service increased from 3, 314 to 7,370; 
of painters and artist students, from 2,936 to 
18,858; of teachers, from 94,239 to 123,995; of 
commercial clerks, from 1,755 to 6,078; and of 
printers, from 741 to 2,202, The number engaged 
in pure manual labor scarcely varied, but those 
engaged in labor requiring . skill and education 
are much more numerous. It is evident that the 
sphere for women is widening. 


...-A correspondent writes to tell us that the 
**Teaching of the Disciples” is a fair photo- 
graph of the people known as the “ Disciples of 
Christ,” and nicknamed Campbellites. One 
special point mentioned is that they celebrate 
the eucharist every Lord’s day. ‘There are 
congregations which have not failed to break 
bread every Lord’s day for twenty-five years; 
an‘t this they do whether any of the preaching 
brethren is with them or not.” 


..The election of delegates in this state 


to the Chicago Convention, as thus far 
accomplished, shows a division of pref- 
erence between President Arthur and ex- 


Secretary Blaine. What will be the final 
result when all the delegates are appointed, it 
it not possible now to tell. There is good reason 
to doubt whether either of these gentlemen 
would be the best candidate to carry the State of 
New York. 


..The Republican Party cannot afford to 
nominate any man‘for President, whose public 
record or private character will compelit to 
conduct a defensive campaign. The party will 
have quite enough todoin the approaching cam- 
paign, without loading itself down with serious 
objections in the character or record of the can- 
didate. The Chicago Convention should keep 
this in mind in selecting the party’s standard- 
bearer. 


. It is reported that the English gentlemen 
visiting Vassar College are greatly exercised to 
know what is to become of the girls who go 
through its extensive course of education. They 
can understand it if they wish to become teach- 
ers, but that they should be willing to go 
through such a course with the intention of go- 
ing back to their homes, and engaging in the 
social life of our best society, seems strange to 
them, 


. Senator Pendleton, though rejected by the 
Democrats of Ohio mainly on account of his 
record in regard to Civil-Service reform, last 
week made an earnest speech in behalf of the 
reform at the banquet of the Iroquois Club. He 
told the Democrats that they eould not afford to 
take any backward step on this subject. He 
spoke as a martyr, who had politically suffered 
for his zeal in a good cause. 


. Congressman Hewitt, of this city, says of 
the Morrison tariff bill that it is ‘‘a measure for 
the reduction of duties, rather than an attempt 
to reform the methods of taxation.” It is by no 
means certain, if the bill were passed, that it 
would lessen the revenue of the Government to 
the amount of a dollar, while it is certain that 
it would disturb and injure the industries of this 
country, 

-- The California Congressmen who recent- 
ly visited Mr. Tilden on a tour of inspection, re- 
port him to be well-preserved for an old man, 
but fully set within himself, that, under no cir- 
cumstances, will he seek or consent to receive 
the Democratic nomination for President. This, 
if the physical and political diagnosis is correct, 
settles two disputed questions at a single visit. 


----We hear, on what we believe to be good 
authority, that the Brooklyn Young Men’s Re- 
publican Club are opposed almost unanimously 
to the nomination of James G. Blaine for Presi- 
dent, and that this large and influential body of 
voters in that city will very soon make known 
their sentiments on that subject in a way that 
will be plainly understood the country over. 


--The Times, of this city, asks the following 
question : “Is the Republican Party in a condi- 
tion to go into the Presidential campaign in a 
defensive attitude?” There is n, 


0 difficulty in 
answering this question. Such an attitude 


would mean defeat; and no man should be 
nominated whose record would force the atti- 
tude upon the party. 


-+++The Chicago Inier-Ocean says: “ Edmunds 
is looming up in many quarters, Republicans 
will have nothing to be ashamed of if it should 





turn out to be Edmunds and Lincoln.” This, 
in our opinion, would be the best ticket they can 
nominate. 


..The end 6f the case of the Rev. J. M. 
White has come in the withdrawing of his 
chffrch in Milroy from the Huntingdon (Pa.) 
Presbytery, and its organization as an independ- 
ent Presbyterian Church, under Mr. White's pas- 
torate. 


....The present House of Representatives con- 
tains two colored members, Messrs. Smalls, of 
South Carolina, and O’Hara, of North Carolina, 
both of whom are gentlemen of a high order of 
intelligence, and both reputed to be rich. 


..We notice that a number of Congrega- 
tional churches East and West are adopting the 
new Creed. Chicago and New Haven seem to 
take the lead. 


....Roasting a Negro at the stake in Texas 
and hanging two men by the neck in Kentucky 
are the reported achievements of Judge Lynch 
last week, 


....An absurd paragraph is running the 
rounds about auother alleged discovery of the 
original Mosaic parchments of the Pentateuch. 
eee emeneneneneientetemeteeimemeneeteent need 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers will do us a favor if they 
will consult the date on the yellow address 
label on their paper and kindly renew two 
or three weeks previous to the date there 
recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 
secutive numbers of the paper. Every 
number of Tue INDEPENDENT contains so 
much that is valuable and of the greatest 
importance to people who read and think, 
that no subscriber should neglect this cau- 
tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subscriber to re- 
new exactly at the expiration of his sub- 
scription, we will, if requested, take pleas- 
ure in continuing his paper. It always 
gives us great pleasure to receive the name 
of a new subscriber with the renewal of an 
old one; and our hearty thanks are due to 
hosts of our old subscribers who have sent 
us a new subscriber with their own re- 
newal, 

We continue to offer the following very 
liberal 


TERMS. 
One year, postage free...........ss0es0+000 83 00 
| ae eT 
Pomme curses: YO 
i a rm 
One subscription two years............. 5 00 
Two subscriptions, one year each...... 5 00 
ne subscription five years............ 10 00 


Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 

Our object in offering Tux IypEPENDENT 
in Clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, each one paying $2 
only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

Subscribers are requested to make 
their own remittances to us, instead of 
having a Postmaster or Newsdealer do it for 
them. Very often vexatious delays occur, 
the subscriber’s paper is stopped and letters 
of inquiry are written, allof which might be 
avoided if the subscriber transacted hisown 
business. 





READING NOTICES. 


SoorHine anD HEaALinG, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croap and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


IMPORTANT. 
WHEN you visit or leave New Fan! K City. save Bag. 
Expressage and Car at Grand 
Union Ho Hotel, neariy oppoait te Grand Cen 
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AN IMMENSE CROWD. 


One of the amazing things about New York is tho’ 


immense crowd of people found in ail the great nw 
ters of business. Those among the th a 


/ THE BROOKLYN LIFE. 


ness in the United States 





our readers, here and elsewhere, who want to see pin 
a gathering, all intent and enthusiastic on serving 
themselves, not as sight-seers, but in search of bar- 
gains, should visit the great establishment of Edward 
Ridley & Sons in Grand Street. We should, 
at the least calculation, say that more than 
ten th every pleasant day 
visit this greet and popular warehouse. There are 
not many stores in New York, of its class, that could 
comfortably holdits army of more than fifteen hundred 
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employés, who patiently and cheerfully serve the 
multitude who flock hither to supply their varied 
wants. 

It would be perfectly impossible for Tue InDE 
PENDENT, were all its broad pages devoted to the 
work, to particularize the immense attractions of that 
establishment. Our advertising columns will give our 
readers some idea of what we mean. New goods, fresh 
goods, and cheap goods, embracing everything, one 
would think, that can be thought of, are here dis- 
played. What more need we say? 


caepeulllilaieteamiinime 
MOURNING GOODS. 


ATTENTION is called to the advertisement =. i. 4 
22d page, of Jackson's Mourning Store, No. 71 B 
inl where special inducements are offered thie? wee “sk 
liks, Checks, Plaids and Strioes, etc, Reader 
of ‘this class of goods will do well to visit. tus 
wiaenek 


—~ ai — — — 


PERPETUAL INJUNCTION. 


oy 8. Clroust Court in Maryland, it was, on 
on wit of March, 1884, adjudged and dec ‘reed that a 

perpetual injunction be issued ainst Lonis E. Wetter 
and eighteen others, restraining oy from imitating 
the labels of the Rumford Chewical Works, manu- 
facturere of Hlorefoed ~ ay Powder, and also froin 
using their old botts The defend ints were req aired 
to bring into court all ‘fraudulent labels, and ali imi- 
tation powder for destruction. It was decreed that the 
Rumford Chemical Wo:ks be entitled to receive the 
profits which have been diverted from it by reason of 





” STANDARD SCALES, 

WE have before us a very handsomely illustrated 
catalogue and price liet from Rich!é Bros., Standard 
Scale manufacturers and dealers in Philadelphia. 
This firm was established nearly 40 years ago, and is 
well known in all sections of the country as one of the 
leading firms in this line of business, Their stock em- 
braces Hay Scales, Platiorm Scales, Railroad Track 
Scales, Drove Yard Scales, Hopper and Elevatoi Scales, 
Grocer’s Counter Scales, Postal Scales and all other 
kinds of scales; embracing everything desirable in 
the market, Besides the above their stock includes 
baggage trucks, barrows, etc, 

Riehlé Brothers are also manufacturers and dealers 
in ‘* Testing Machines,” a catalogue of which may be 
obtained on application by mail or otherwise, These 
machines are used for testing the strength of Chains, 
Rope, Bridge Bolts, Iron and Steel Rods and Wire, 
Leather Belting, Car Springs, Wood, eto, Tesie of 
different materials are made daily at their works. 

Besides their extensive manufactory and warehouse 
in Philadelphia, they have agencies as follows: Riehlé 
Brothers, 116 Liberty St., New York; N, A, Huppman, 
20 Water St., Baltimore, Md.; Southern Railway Sup- 
ply Co., Richmond, Va; 8. B. Lowe, Chaftanooga, 
Tenn.; G. V.Halliday & Co,, St. Louis, Mo,; G,V. Halli- 
day & Co., New Orleans, La,; South Pueblo Machinery 
Co., South Pueblo, Col. ; Foster & Robertsun, Portland, 
Oregon, 

_— = 
ARTISTIC GOODS. 


In calling attention to the advertisement of Messrs, 
Camerden & Forster, eupoqsaces to the old established 
popes. C# ez) ~$ - Hay 8s & Co,, of Broadway, corner of 
27th lease to to our readers 
that oy en Mind! in * is firm’s stock a very jatoress. 


‘ng ousgotmnens of bronzes, jewelry and diamon 
at low figures, as well as fresh im +4 Gas of Roy at 
Worcester ware ues, from $350, a great 


assortment of French clocks, at Ay pric es, aud an 


alinost em oy peed of rich and artistic goods ot 
evory description 


CHEAP CARPETINGS AND FURNITURE, 

May day and moving are very near events, and they 
must be provided for, Old carpets will be torn up, 
and must give place to others, which are s0 cheap that 
they come within the reach of all classes, Fine and 
beautiful carpets are also cheap—cheaper than ever 
before in the history of the carpet trade. Furniture 
is also cheap,and never more beautiful than at present, 
The display in this line at all the large houses is now 
most attractive. At Crossley'’s, No. 740 & 742 Broadway, 
there is an immense stock of all the above-named de- 
sirable goods, A five story building, 50 feet front by 100 
feet deep, is packed from basement to roof, full of bar- 
gains in both of these departments, The exhibition 
is worthy of special attention. Those in wantof fresh 
and desirable goods should visit this great establish- 
ment. Its furniture stock is worthy ot note, and it is 
entirely new. Not asingie piece of old stock is here 
exhibited. 


snibencibictlediielhcathtinmtsiined 
ZERO REFRIGERATORS, 

Tue Alexinder M, Lesley Refrigerators have been 
in use in this city and elsewhere some 25 years or more, 
and are, as we know by experience, a most excellent 
article. Those in want should inspect the stock now 
on exhibition at 1886 Broadway, or, if that is not possi- 
ble, send for an illustrated catalogue, containing price 
list, testimonials, ete,, which will be sent free by mail, 





—— 
EIGHT PER CENT. 


W. B. Crank, Esquire, Manager of the Minneapolis 
Hortsage and Investment Compan ms inneapolis, 
Minn., an advertisement in our columns 
of in'erest to those of our readers who h to in 
crease their incomes by obtaint a higher rate of 
interent enon their investments now reling 
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LAWN MOWERS, 
Tue Pennsylvania Lawn Mower is one of the very 
best es of ae class in use. has foun 
every section 2 the Ky 4 andis — and. 
i in, ew. ve 
some lawn wi to nt o constant Us use of this uni me 
veunion It does its work ev 
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ance, than any otherform of investment a person can 
make, 


The Brooklyn Life Insurance Company does not 
claim to be one of the so. ge Sa “big” co’ ni byt 
it on Gam to treat on . 

pay ite fomses prom pthy, tops pay i 
place jts pevereeene. and 

nm n 8 weneral 
other prine ples held saat i) view a its start, 
ithas continually been ay atren and secur. 
ity ana will eventually not win agrand company 
but a big one, 


CHICAGO HOTELS, 


Wuart hotel shal! I sto th at? a8 ac postion that every 
one asks on going to Chi oe he 


The Leland, though a Hw hotel, 1 has sane nome. - 
like appearance in all its surroundings; and tO 
alone draws meny cuests. A great mi 

the Leland their permanent home, which Roqple mak iteel : 
wrreat recommendation. It is also within afew n 
utes’ walk of the business cen center. 


Harpy Trees, Shrubs end Vines of all desirable 
varieties aud of every siz2 ‘and shape. 
Ornamental, Deciduous and Evergreen, 

Kine & Munrnay, Fiusume, N.Y 


Fruit and 





‘BUSINESS NOTIONS. 


:) ALEX. M. HAYS & CO., 


SUCCEEDED BY 


CAMERDEN & FORSTER, 
1154 BROADWAY, 


OORNER 7TH ST. 


Fresh importations ef desirable REAL 
BRONZES, FANCY CLOCKS, ROYAL 
WORCESTER, etc., now ready for in- 
spection, 


HOUSE FURNISHING, 


KITCHEN UTENSILS, 





CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
PORTABLE BATHING APPARATUS, 
STEAMER AND PIAZZA CHAIRS, 


For Sale by 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 SIXTH AVENUE, 
1388 } and 1840 BROADWAY. 
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Basin with Moore's Patent No-Ove 
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plug out sewer-+¢as with a solid brass vaive at 
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IMPORTANT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF 








One Ounce bottles reduced from 16 cents to 10 cents. 
Two Ounce botties reduced from 26 cents to 15 cents, 
Five Ounce botties reduced trom 60 cents to 25 ceuts. 
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CARPETS AND 
RUGS. 


A special offering is made of a great 
variety of Carpets and Rugs at an 
enormous reduction in price. This 
stock includes some of the greatest 
novelties ever produced. 


LARGE INVOICES OF 


RUGS and MATTINGS 


JUST RECEIVED. 


Droadovay A 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





Sinancial, 


THE MORRISON TARIFF BILL. 





Tax House of Representatives last week, 
by a vote of one hundred and forty to one 
hundred and thirty-eight, resolved to take 
up the Morrison tariff bill for consideration. 
Bix of the affirmative votes were cast by 
Republicans. Had these Republicans 
voted with their party against considering 
the bill, that would have ended the whole 
job at once for this session ot Congress. 
It is much to be regretted that they did not 
take this course. Their action, however, 
does not indicate that they will vote for the 
adoption of the bill in its present shape, or 
in any shape which it is likely to assume. 

The bill will, of course, now be subjected 
to a protracted discussion in the House of 
Representatives. More than a hundred 
members of the House have already placed 
their names on the list as intending to 
speak at least an hour on the bill. Some 
members express the opinion that the de- 
bate will last not less than forty days. 

The upshot of the whole thing will bea 
great deal of speech-making on both sides 
of the question, with no practical result, so 
far as actual legislation is concerned. Itis 
exceedingly doubtful whether Mr. Morrison 
can get the bill through the House of Rep- 
resentatives without so many changes in 
it that he will hardly know it as the same 
bill; and if he could do so, then it, would 
be certain to be killed in the Senate. Presi- 
dent Arthur will never sign such a bill; and 
without his signature it cannot become a 
law, since a two-thirds majority for it in 
both houses of Congress is out of the ques- 
tion. Practical legislation is, therefore, not 
the end sought, even by Mr. Morrison him. 
self or his Democratic followers. 

The intention of the Morrison-Carlisle 
wing of the Democratic Party in Congress 
is simply to make a record upon which to 
go before the people in the approaching 
Presidential campaign. Republicans, look- 
ing at the matter in a purely partisan light, 
surely have no occasion to regret this sort 
of record on the part of the Democracy, 
The various industries of the country have 
already taken the alarm, and, by. their. 
earnest protests against the bill before the 





Oommittee of Ways and Means, shown 
what the people, including thousands and 
tens of thousands of Democrats, think of 
the proposed record. Such a record would 
not only divide the Democratic Party, but 
also add to the many proofs heretofore 
given that this party can never be safely 
trusted with the disposal of the tariff ques- 
tion. The bill is, upon its face, an egregious 
political blunder. It does not propose to 
reform or improve the methods of tariff 
taxation, or to readjust the system of tariff 
duties. What it proposes is a horizontal 
reduction of twenty per cent. on ail such 
duties, without any reference to specific 
articles on which the reduction is to be 
made, or to the effect on the industries of 
the country, or to the question whether the 
reduction would actually lessen the surplus 
revenue of the Government. 

We are by no means opposed to tariff re- 
form, so as to lessea the revenues of the 
Government; but a sweeping reduction of 
twenty per cent. on all tariff duties, equally 
applied to ull articles now paying duties, is 
anything but areform. The result would 
be the destruction of various important in- 
dustries that could nct be continued in 
operation under such a system without a 
corresponding reduction in wages. The 
wise way is to let the subject alune, for the 
present, at least, until the full effect of the 
reduction and readjustment made by the 
last Congress is better ascertained. 


ee 


PRISON LABOR. 


Meg. Baxezr, the Superintendent of the 
State Prisons of this State, in his answer to 
the inquiries submitted to him by the reso- 
lution of the Senate, not only replies to 
these questions, but takes occasion to pre- 
sent his views in regard to the general sub- 
ject of convict labor. As a matter of statis- 
tics, he states that one contract, employing 
210 men, willexpirein December next; two, 
upon which 865 convicts are engaged, will 
expire in February, 1885; a laundry con- 
tract, employing 180 men, will expire in 
November, 1886; and three contracts, upon 
which 1,800 men are engaged, will expire 
in 1887 and 1888. The two contracts that 
will expire within the next eleven months 
will involve the loss of about 475 men at 
$75,000. 

The opinion of Mr. Baker is that the act 
passed by the legislature abolishing the con- 
tract system in this state, and that, too, be- 
fore any substitute for it was provided, was 
pre-eminently unwise. There is nothing in 
the present condition of the prisons that 
called for such a radival change in the sys- 
tem of convict labor; and, moreover, all 
other systems that have been tried have 
failed to yield results as satisfactory as 
those of the system thus abolished. The 
fact is that the contract system has made 
the state prisons of this state self-support- 
ing, instead of imposing an annual burden 
of several hundred thousand dollars upon 
tax-payers for their support, as was for- 
merly the fact; and at the same time the 
system has in no way interfered with 
the government and discipline of the 
prisons, or with the health and good con- 
dition of the convicts. {t has neither 
lessened nor increased the severity of their 
punishment by hard labor, but simply em- 
ployed them in a way to make the labor 
productive to the state, and make the earn- 
ings of the convicts pay the expenses of 
their confinement and support. These are 
the facts; and no such facts have ever rec- 
ommended any other system ever adopted 
in this state or in this country. What 
better fucts can one desire than these? 
Wuy should the system be changed? 

We are told, however, that the contract 
system interferes, by undue competition, 
with outside labor engaged in producing 
the same articles, and that, for this reason, 
it should be abolished. This is the com- 
mon bue and cry of the so-called labor-re- 
formers. Let us, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, grant the existence of such inter- 
ference to some extent; and what then? If 
the state employs the labor on its own ac 
count, and does so successfully, then the 
interference with wages and prices will not 
be lessened, but will still continue. There 
is no way of avoiding this result if the 
convicts are made to work at all, and their 
labor is made productive so as te pay the 
expenses of their support. If the convicts 
are productively employed, whether direct. 





ly by the state itself, or under the eon- 
tract system, which is simply a sale of 
their labor to private employers, then their 
labor must, like any other labor, enter into 
the general competition which is commgn 
toall the industries of society. The only 
way of avoiding this result is to support 
them in idleness, or, if requiring them to 
labor as a punishment, to burn up or de- 
stroy all the products of their labor, so 
that they shall never enter the market in 
competition with similar products created 
by outside labcr. 

Moreover, the number of convicts em- 
ployed in our state prisons, under any sys- 
tem, is so small in proportion to those en- 
gaged in outside labor, that the labor of the 
former can have no appreciable effect upon 
wages or prices. The convicts are but a 
mere fragment of the industrial workers of 
society; and the products of their labor are 
but a fragment of the whole amount pro- 
duced by all the workers put together. 
And there is no reason in justice or com- 
mun sense why anybody should complain 
of whatever amount of competition may 
result from their labor. All the froth 
ot the pretended labor-reformers on this 
subject is nothing but froth. It has no 
foundation in facts. There are no evils in 
the contract system, or resulting therefrom, 
which demand the abolition of the system, 
especially when no equal substitute can be 
put in its place. The Comstock bill passed 
by the legislature was a blunder; and the 
legislature, before it adjourns, should cor- 
rect the blunder. 


- 





COMPTROLLER KNOX. 


Mr. Jonn Jay Knox, the Comptroller of 
the Curreacy, has decided to resign bis 
office, for the purpose of accepting the 
presidency of the National Bank of the 
Republic in this city. The Bank of the 
Republic gains a good president and the 
country loses a most valuable public officer. 
Mr. Knox has, for a lng series of years, 
held the position from which he now re- 
tires, and had become thoroughly familiar 
with all its duties, He has been pre- 
eminently the man for the place; and the 
success of the national banking system is, 
in no small degree, due to his careful and 
conscientious supervision of the system in 
all its details and practical workings. His 
views of financial matters are sound and 
conservative. His annual reports made 
to Congress have been evincive of his great 
industry in collecting the materials thereof; 
and the suggestions to Congress made by 
him from time to time have been marked 
with discretion and wisdom. We know 
not where President Artbur will find an 
equal to take his place, and are sure that he 
can find no superior. His accession to the 
presidency of the Bank of the Republic 
will greatly add to the banking wisdom of 
this city; and we cannot doubt that he 
will make himself strongly felt in this great 
center of trade. 





_— 





MOUNT MORRIS BANK. 


Tue people of Harlem have, among other 
institutions of which they may well be 
proud, one of the finest banking houses in 
the city, situated at the corner of Fourth 
Avenue and 125th Street. The exterior 
presents an exceedingly fine architectural 
effect, a credit to both projectors and build- 
ers. The basement is occupied as a safe 
deposit vault, and the first story by the 
Mount Morris Bank, which accommodates 
a very considerable portion of the business 
of that part of the city. Organized in 
1881, it has steadily progressed in securing 
a profitable business, as its quarterly reports, 
published in our columns, will show. Its 
president, Mr. Joseph M. De Vease, and 
cashier, Mr. F. W. Robinson, are both 
well known as able and prudent bankers, 
and the board of directors is composed of 
leading and successful business men. 


—— 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue same easy condition which has char- 
acterized the local money market of late 
still exists; notwithstanding .the liberal 
shipments of gold there have been made, the 
market continues quiet with the supply of 
funds largelyin excess of the demand; and 
rates have scarcely fluctuated a, fraction, 
The existing plethora of money is explained 





in ameasure by the inflation arising from the 
large issue of silver certificates, as well as 
the great decrease in the demand by mer- 
cantile borrowers, owing to the dullness of 
business and the general shrinkage of 
values in most departments of trade. A Jast- 
ing chunge in money affairs is not antici- 
pated for some time to come, as the only in- 
fluences that are likely t@ harden the rates 
of interest are a contraction of loans by 
the banks or a revival of speculation in 
securities, woich would increase the de- 
mand for money. The flow of currency to 
this center, which recently showed a slight 
decline, is again in our favor. The market 
has continued to be well supplied at 14@2 
per cent. on call to borrowers on pledge of 
stock collateral, and at 1@2 per cent. to 
holders of Government Bonds. Time loans 
on stocks were quoted at 834@4 per cent., 
and prime mercautile discounts at 4@5 per 
cent. for double names and 5@5} per cent. 
tor single names. Domestic Exchanges are 
fivorable to this center. The specie im- 
ports amounted to $669,210 and the ex. 
ports to $5,541,572.14. The Bank of Eng- 
land gained £101,000 in bullion during the 
week. Its proportion of reserve to liabili- 
ties was increased 2 per cent. The open 
market discount rate was unchanged. The 
Bank of France gained 72,000fr. in gold, 
and 218.000fr. in silver. 


Stoox Marxet.—There has been more ac- 
tivity mauifested inthe dealings of thestock 
market during the past week; but prices 
were generally lower and speculation was 
tame, with the bulk of the business con- 
fined to the room-traders. The differences 
among the railroads have not yet been 
settled, there evidently being a feeling of 
distrust as to the possibility of good faith 
existing under the present influences which 
control. Railroad securities would be in a 
sound condition if their capital represented 
the actual cost of construction, and if re- 
pairs and dividends were paid out of the 
earniugs, instead of the system of increas- 
ing the bonded or floating debt. A large 
dividend is a tempting bait; but the pres- 
ent condi‘ion of the stock market indicates 
how far the public believes that the divi- 
dends heretofore pail have been earned. 
The public have discovered the deception 
of which they have been the victims, and 
demonstrate their lack of confidence by 
ignoring the blandishments and attractions 
that are presented to lure them into the 
enemy’s camp. Some properties are now 
so overloaded that a return of business ac- 
tivity will not save them, while the proba- 
bilities are in favor of their existence being 
soon closed. 


U. 8. Boyps.—The Government bond 
market has been weaker, with the long 
date issues declining $to §. The closing 
quotations were as follows: 


urcency 68, "06. 

urreucy 6a, °y/.14 = 
urrency 6a. '¥, 166 a 
Ourrency te, "WW. 158 ~~ 


Raitroap Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
active and weak. The features were West 
Shore & Buffalo 5s, which declined 1} per 
cent. to 524, under sales of over $1,000,000 
and Erie Second Cousols, which were large- 
ly sold at 87@854. Eliz. Lex. and Big 
Sandy 6s, 100}. Ches. & Ohio 6s, 1911, 1014. 
Among the less active issues there were 
some very important changes. Oregon 
Short Line 6s declived 64 per cent., to 85, 
and recovered to 88}; Iron Mountain 5s 
declined 4 per cent., to 704; Oregon Im- 
provement Firsts 5 per cent., t065; Great 
Western Seconds 1}, to 954; Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Firsts 1 per cent., to 59; 
Denver and Rio Grande Consuls 1 per cent., 
to 77@774; Columbus, Hovking Valley & 
Toledo 6s 1 per cent., to 79, and Ohio 
Southern Incomes 1 per cent., to 22. Wa- 
bash General Mortgages advanced 2 per 
cent., to 57, and reacted to 56. 


Bank Statement.—The weekly statement 
of the Associated Banks issued from the 
Clearing-house was last week unfavorable. 
The changes in the averages show a decrease 
in loans of $1,093,100, a loss in specie of 
$3,118,800, a gain in legal tenders of $1,141,- 
200, a decrease in deposits of $3,691,000, 
and an increase in circulation of $128,900. 
The movement for the week results in 
loss in surplus reserve of $1,049,850; but 
the banks stil]. hold. $2,566,575 in excess of 
the legal requirements. 


Bid, Atked Bid, Asked 
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Banx Srooxs.—The following shows the 


closing quotations for bank shares: 
Bid debe. Btl. Asked. 
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Forrian Excnance.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market was quiet and dull. On 


Thursday there was a reduction of $c. on 
the Sterling, to $4.88 and $4.90. Actual 
business was done at these rates: 60 days, 
$4.871@B4.874; demand, $4.894@$4894; 
cables, $4.8923@$4.90. Continental Ex- 
change was unchanged. 
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Orrior oF Fisk & Hatcn, 
6 Nassau 8t., New York. 


THE NEW YORK, SUSQUEHANNA AND WESTERN 
R. R. OO.—MIDLAND RB. R. OO. OF 
NEW JERSEY DIVISION.—FIRST 
MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS. 


Interest 6 per cent., payable semi-annually, 
April 1st and October 1st, in New Y rk, 
in Gold Coin. Principal payable April 
ist, 1910. In denominations of $1,000 
and $500. Principal can be registered. 

SEouRED: 

On the line of road between Jersey City, 
New Jersey, and Unionville, New York, 
71.6 miles. 

The New York, Susquehanna and West- 
ern R. R. Co. is a large carrier of Anthra- 
cite Coal. Its main line extends from 
Jersey City to Stroudsburg, passing through 
the Deleware Water Gap. At Stroudsburg 
it connects with the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad, over whose lines its 
trains pass to Scranton, where the Com- 
pany’s coal mines are located, The contract 
with the Lackawanna is a very advan- 
tageous one for the N. Y., 8. and W., and 
is perpetual. 

At Scranton the Company controls 8,000 
acres of coal land, on which are located its 
collieries. 

The coal output last year was very satis- 
factory. 

The total output was 829,522 tons. The 
mines were worked 251 days. The average 
tonnage per month was 27,460 tons, andthe 
average tonnage per day was 1,318 tons. 

The coal tonnage for the year 1884 is 
estimated at 650,000 tons. 

At first sight this may appear to be an 
overestimate, but it should be borne in 
mind that the output of last year was on a 
rising average per month—the last six 
months of the year averaging nearly 34,000 
tons per month—and that this year the 
Company will carry coal from two addi- 
tional collieries. 

In addition to its coal business this Com- 
pany is one of the largest carriers of milk 
for the New York City market; it isan im- 
portant competitor of the Erie Railway for 
freight and passenger traffic from Paterson 
and Hackensack; it furnishes a new and 
pease route from New York to the 

elaware Water Gap; and last, but not least, 
it affords the only rail connection between 
the Pennsylvania It. R. and ihe New York, 

West Shore, and Buffalo R. R. 

The bonds which we now offer are se- 
cured on that part of Company’s road which 
was Originally known as the Midland R. R. 
of New Jersey. They are the first lien on 
this property, which is the stem of the 
whole system. Their interest is a first lien 
on the net earnings. The road is in a good 
physical condition, is laid throughout with 
sixty-pound steel ‘rails, and has an ample 


- pment. 

he Com ne began the transportation 
of coal on October 25th, 1882 be earn- 
ings for 1883 reflect, therefore, the first re- 
sults, only, of this tonnage, which bids fair 
bo be the most important part of the Com- 

pany. 2 business. 

e earnings —— been as follows: 





1882. 
So 1,088,655.94 $726,967 Qsis,o01 
= ce. tn Taies | “ieoteuas 
"Wet Rasaiaen._ Sama sy 9 162,108.55 
The Interest on Midland, N. J., First 


Mortge gage Bonds is $210,000. 0" 
be seen that the net earnings in 
1888 were nearly double the interest ed 
on these bonds. 
Present. price about 98, 
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Bankers. 
& NewYork. 


Buy and Sell all issues of U. 8. 
Bonds} execute orders in Stocks 
and Bonds for Cash, and on a 
Margin; Interest allowed on 
Deposits. Desirable Investment 
Securities on hand, a list of 
which we furnish on applica- 
tion. Personal attention given 
to correspondence which we in- 
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BROWN BROTHERS &CO., 


59 WALL S8'T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 


L. C. HOPKINS & CO., 
63 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Commission Merchants, Brokers. 
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VERMONT LOAN and TRUST COMPANY, 
Negotiators of Red River Valley FARM 
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RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

WE can supply Files or Binders for Tux Inpez- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “Tae 
IxpErrxpENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 


delivered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in. the 











_ United States, om the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is $1.50. 





FR. BECK & CO,, 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS 
Corner 7th Ave. and 29th St. 
TAE NEW LINE OF FINE 


WALL PAPERS, 
FOR 1884, 
IMPORTED PAPERS. 


Original and Special Art De- 
signs and Patterns, cover- 
ing the whole field of 


Interior Decoration. 


The 
New Indestructible 
® And Imperishable 
yam” ~ _— Decoration for 
Walls and Ceilings 
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Art Objects, 


PROTECTED BY PATENTS, 
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NEW BUILDINGS 
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SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
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THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED 











STATES. 
Corner 29th St. and 7th Ave. 
RINTING RESSES. 
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} 756 cents to blank cards 
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Commercial 
OBITUARY. 


Tae sudden death of Mr. Owen Jones, 
the well known Eighth Avenue dry goods 
merchant, of this city, was a gre.t surprise 
to his family and to his numerous business 
friends, here and elsewhere. His health 
for a long time had been as good as usual, 
enabling him to attend to his business with 
great regularity, in conformity with hislife- 
long practice. Some months ago he was 
ill, but not seriously. With rest and good 
medical treatment he very soon recovered, 
and since that time was as active, cheerful 
and resolute as usual. About five o’clock 
on Friday morning last his wife was 
awakened by his apparent uneasiness and 
distress, when she arose and immediately 
sent for medical aid; but before the physi- 
cian arrived Mr. Jones expired. His death 
wus attributed to paralysis of the head. 

Mr. Jenes was born in Wales, in 1818. 
He came to this country with his parents 
when a boy. The family settled at Rem- 
son, Oneida County, where a Welsh colony 
had already been established. The boy’s 
father was a farmer, and his education was 
that which was to be obtained at the com- 
mon schools of that day. At the age of 
eighteen he came to this city in quest of his 
fortune. After serving a business appren- 
ticeship of several years he opened a small 
retail dry goods store on Eighth Avenue, 
near Eighteenth Street, and, through skill- 
ful management, he gradually enlarged his 
business till his store became the largest in 
that section of the city. Meantime he made 
ventures in real estate, and, having exer- 
cised the same care and judgment as in the 
conduct of his business, he became a very 
large real estate owner. 

Mr. Jones, who was known to us, person 
ally, for over thirty years, was aman of 
marked executive abilities, of clear, sound, 
and discriminating judgment, and of un- 
doubted integrity. His benefactions to many 
a good cuuse were liberal and numerous, and 
he had the reputation of being a kind and con- 
siderate employer. In every sense of the 
word he was a model business man, and he 
was remarkable for his genial, cheerful dis- 
position, which secured to him many de- 
voted friends. He leaves a widow and 
two sons, the latter, who are very able and 
reliavle young men, being associated with 
him in his business. 

A sielininccecticgatibienceenan 


DRY GOODS. 


Tne general condition of the dry-goods 
trade has undergone but little change since 
our last report. A fair volume of trade has 
been in progress in the various departments, 
and the demand indicates a steady increase 
in the consumption of goods; but there is 
a lack of the snap and activity for which 
the market is noted in busy times. The 
operations in staple cotton goods were fur- 
ther stimulated by the upward course of 
raw cotton; and large jobbers and manu- 
facturers not only supplied their immediate 
wants without hesitancy, but manifested 
their confidence in the market by antici- 
patiag future requirements to some extent, 
which resulted in the largest volume of 
sales for the week in this department that 
has been experienced since January. The 
fine weather has given an impetus to the 
retail departments, and stocks have been 
depleted to a considerable extent. Alto- 
gether, there is an improvement in the feel- 
ing of confidence as regards the future, and 
the outlook is far less despondent in char- 
aeter than has been entertuined for some 
time past. Past experience demonstrates 
that the tendency of commercial affairs has 
always been from one extreme to the other. 
Prosperity has resulted in over-production. 
which can only be cured by patiently wait- 
ing until the surplus supply has been used 
up, and production reduced to meet the 
actual requirements of consumption; then 
values will rest upon a legitimate basis. 
But the trouble is that the waits are too 
long, and generally terminate in the condi- 
tion of chronic depression. The backward- 
ness of the Spring trade has not proved 
satisfactory, though there is still ample 
time for a reasonably good business to be 
done; and it is probable that purchasers 
are waking up to the fact that prices are 
now at rock bottom. Favorable accounts 

. 


are coming forward from most parts of the 
West and Southwest, as regards the Spring 
trade; but in some sections of the South 
the situation is less satisfactory. 

Corron Goops.—The cotton goods mar- 
ket has shown moderate activity, and its 
tone continues very firm. Stocks of the 
most popular brown and bleached goods 
have been greatly reduced the past fort- 
night, and agents for several leading makes 
(which are sold up to production) are book- 
ing orders for future delivery ‘‘at value” 
only. Wide sheetings are in steady re- 
quest, light supply, and firm. Cotton flan- 
nels are largely sold ahead by some of the 
commission houses, and there is still a good 
demand by large buyers. Colored cottons 
are in irregular demand, with most relative 
Mactivity in the best corporation makes of 
denims, tickings, ducks, etc. Pricesof the 
most desirable plain and colored cottons 
are 8o low that they are selling much more 
freely than less popular makes, and some 
of the latterare in abundant, if not excess- 
ive, supply. 

Print CLorus were in moderate demand, 
and prices remain unchanged at 3§c. for 
64x64s and 8 8-16c. for 56x60s. 

Prints. — Ordinary fancy prints were 
more or less quiet it first hands; but a fair- 
ly good business was done in specialties, as 
plaid, gingham and imitation worsted 
effects, chambray and velvet styles, com- 
bination suitings and desirable white-ground 
fancies. Indigo-blues are moving freely, 
and a fair trade in leading makes of shirt- 
ings is in progress. The jobbing trade was 
fairly satisfactory in amount. 

GinauaMs AND Wasn Fasrics.—There 
was an irregular demand for ginghams by 
package buyers, but popular fine and 
standard makes continued to move steadily, 
and @ few large sales of ‘ off styles” were 
made by agents. The jobbing trade was 
moderately active in the regular way, and 
a considerable distribution of job lots was 
made by some of the leading houses. The 
best makes of ginghams, seersuckers, 
chambrays, and fine wash fabrics are firmly 
held at current quotations, which are very 
low, considering the late advance in raw 
cotton. 

Dress Goops.—There was a steady in- 
quiry at first hands for small parcels of 
worsted, all-wool, and printed cotton dress 
goods, resulting in a fair aggregate busi- 
ness, and the jobbing trade was moderately 
active at times. Cushmeres were in better 
request, and nuns’ veilings, lenos, lace bunt- 
ings, beiges, brocades, yarn-dyed fancies, 
changeable effects, etc., continued in pretty 
good request, as were plain and checked 
all-wool fabrics. Prices remain steady, as 
far as really desirable goods are concerned, 
and stocks are by no means large as a rule. 

Wooten Goops.—The woolen goods mar- 
ket continues quiet and generally uninter- 
esting, though there were some indications 
of improvement in a few particulars. In 
clothing woolens there was a little more 
doing locally, but not in a general way. It 
is evident, also, from the iucreased pressure 
of customers for deliveries that clothiers 
are in want of goods. A few repeat orders 
are had, which exhibit, however, the same 
disposition to be conservative as heretofore. 
Business in satinets was moderately fair in 
overcoatings, while a large business has 
been done with skirt and shirt manufac- 
turers. In Kentucky jeans a rather active 
movement is starting up. The advance in 
cotton goods is causing a special demand 
from jobbers for all the lower grades. 
Trade in hosiery and underwear continues 
quiet for the most part, the demand for 
underwear being somewhat irregular. 

Hostzry aNp UNpERWeAR.—There was 
te little new business in hosiery. Some 
mills which produce only heavy goods were 
taking fair orders ; mnagenentes agents were 
not yet ready with Winter styles. Trade 
in shirts and drawers continued light, 
though specialties were in good demand. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


There has been more activity in the for- 
eign geods department during the week 
than of late, though operations were con- 
tined to the local and near-by trade, the de- 
mand covering a fair variety of seasonable 
fabrics. Jobers were looking around, also, 
for an opportunity to get something cheap; 
but importers were not generally disposed 
to make sacrifices, and transactions of this 
character were consequently unimportant, 
though in silks there were some fair lots 
disposed of at regular prices. Orders for 
Fall are also coming in a little more freely 
for dress goods. Some disappointment, 
however, is felt as to orders for Fall vel- 
vets, due to the fact that many were given 
a yearin advance. In white goods there 
was the usual steady movement reported of 
late in dress materials, laces and em- 
broideries. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 








For the week. 1884, 1888, 
Entered at the port........... $1,849,885 $1,488,115 
Thrown on the market, . 2,081,950 1,667,978 


~ 


Since Jan, 1st. 
Entered at the port.......... 


108,845 465,083,542 
‘Thrown on the market....... 


43, 
42,165,951 44,243,194 





Chas. Gossage 
di Co. 


Dry Goods, Carpets, Shoes, 
Millinery and Upholstery Goods 


State and Washington Sts., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





With every facility for catering to the wants of our 
out-of-town patrons, we beg to call especial attention 
to our 


MAIL ORDER DEP'T. 


Ite object is to furnish persons living at a distance 
the same advantages, in every respect, of purchasing 
goods cheaply, promptly and satisfactorily, as if 
made by personal selection at the counter. 

The great variety and daily addition of new goods 
make it impossible to issue acatalogue that would be 
of permanent value. Full and particular information 
will be furnished on application, and samples sent on 
request, where practicable, 

Ali orders filled subject to approval, 

We solicit correspondence, which will have our most 
careful and prompt attention. 





JACKSON’S 


MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY. 


WILL OFFER DURING THE WEEK SPECIAL IN- 
DUCEMENTS IN THEIR SILK DEPARTMENT 
IN BLACK SILKS AND BLACK AND WHITE 
CHECKS /SPLALDS AND STRIPES. 

A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT. OF CASH- 
MERES, HENRIETTAS, CRAPE CLOTHS, 
DRAP D’ALMAS, VENETIANS, ETC. 

HAVE JUST RECEIVED A VERY CHOICE 
SELECTION OF PLAIN AND CRAPE- 
TRIMMED SUN UMBRELLAS AND PARA- 
SOLS. 

ALL THE NEWEST DESIGNS SUITS, 
WRAPS, SACQUES, FICHUS AND MILIL1- 
NERY. 


JACKSON’S 


T77 BROADWAY, BET. 9th and 10th Sts. 


R. H. MACY & 00,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 








WE WOULD INVITE THE ATTENTION OF THE 
LADIES TO OUR 


TAILOR MADE 
CLOTH SUITS, 


WHICH ARE NOW 8O POPULAR, AND WHICH 
WILL BE WORN SO GENERALLY THE COMING 
SEASUN. OUR TWO LEADING PRICES WILL BE 


$19.99 and $23.99 


THEY ARE MANUFACTURED BY MEN TAILORS 
IN OUR OWN WORKROOMS, AND THE STYLE AND 
FINISH CANNOT BE EXCELLED. MATERIALS 
ARE WARRANTED ALL WOOL, AND ARE IN ALL 
THE LEADING SHADES. 


WE GUARANTEE THAT OUR PRICES ARE BE- 
LOW ANY OTHER HOUSE. 





IN OUR DEPARTMENTS OF 


SILKS 
DRESS GOODS 


WE ARE SHOWING NEW SPRING FABRICS, AND 
AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL 
ATTENTION, 








R. H. MACY & CO. 





RIDLEY'S 


Grand, Allen aud Orchard Sts, N.Y. 


NOT ONLY CAN IT BE CANDIDLY SAID THAT 
OUR STOCK IS BY FAR THE LARGEST CARRIED 
BY ANY ONE HOUSE, the assortment more 
VARIED, BUT ALSO THE CLASS OF GOODS WILL 
BE FOUND EQUAL TO FINEST AND AT PRICES 
WHICH SHOULD OFFER AN INDUCEMENT TO 


VISIT OUR ESTABLISHMENT 


When Shopping and Pefore purchasing Elsewhere. 
WE QUOTE BU’ FEW PRICES. 


DRESS GOODS. 


4#-INCH EXTRA QUALITY OTTOMAN CLOTHS, 
9c. PER YARD. 

43-INCH FINE WOOL SATINE BERBER, %&c. PER 
YARD. 

38-INCH COUPURE CLOTHS, 77c, PER YARD. 

40-INCH SHOODAH CLOTHS, 5%. PER YARD. 

4-JINCH COMBINATION SUITINGS (Figured), 89c; 
REGULAR PRICE, 81,00, 

44-INCH FRENCH PLAIDS, BLACK AND FANCY 
STYLES, $1.00. 

42-INCH LARGE BLOCK PLAIDS, 62c,; WORTH ‘5c 

46 INCH FANCY PLAIDS, NUNS’ CLOTHS, 79c.; 
WORTH $1.25. 

42-INCH FINE 
CHECKS, AT 49c. 

The above are in all Fine Wool Fabrics, 

FINE Assortment in BLACK GOODS. 

FULL LINES ALBATROSS, NUNS’ VEILINGS, 
LIGHT CASHMERES, SATINS, FOULARDS, OR. 
GANDIES, LAWNS, EMBROIDERED ROBES, MO. 
HAIR MIXTURES, PIN CHECKS, FANCY DRESS 
GOODS, ete. 


ts 
Wraps and Suits 
FOR LADIES AND MISSES. 

GILBERT FLANNEL CLOTH SUITS 88.00; WORTH 
$12.00, 

FINE TAILOR MADE TRICOT CLOTHS $12.75; 
WORTH $20.00. 

SUMMER SILK SUITS, $10.75, $12.75, 14.75. 

BLACK AND COLORED CASHMERE SUITS, 
TRIMMED, $10.75. 

HEAVY GROS-GRAIN OR OTTOMAN SILK 
WRAPS, TRIMMED SPANISH GUIPURE LAUCES, 
OR CHENILLE FRINGE AND ORNAMENTS, AT 
$12.50, 815.00, 818.75, 

BROCADE VELVET GRENADINE WRAPS, RICH- 
LY TRIMMED AND LINED, $20.00, $25.00, $30.00. 

FINE IMPORTED CLOTH WRAPS, TRIMMED 
CHENILLE FRINGE, 818,00. 

LIGHT CLOTH WRAPS, 64.75. 


PARASOLS. 


In all the newest styles. 
The Coachi Ch ble, Lace Covers, etc. 


STRAW GOODS. 


IN EVERY KNOWN SHAPE, COLOR AND QUALITY 


Trimmed Millinery. 


A DISPLAY WHICH IS UNEQUALED, AND AT 
PRICES WHICH IN MANY CASES REPRESENT 
ABOUT ONE-HALF THE FRICE GENEKALLY 

PAID FOR HEAD GEAR. 

EVERYTHING 
IN MILLINERY AND FANCY GOODS, LACE, 
TRIMMING, FRINGES. KID AND FABRIC 
GLOVES AND MITTS, HOSIERY, UNDER- 
WEAR, SHOES, STATIONERY, WHITE GOODS, 
LACE CURTAINS, HUUSEFURNISHING GOODs, 
ETC. 


Out of town Residents, not Visiting the City should 
have at handour Fashion MAGAZINE and Catalogue 
issued Every Quarter at 0c. per Annum, 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 GRAND 
STREET. 


56, 58. 60, to 70 Allen; 59, 61, 63, 65 Orchard 
Street, N. Y¥. 





WOOL BLACK-AND-WHITE 











Warner Bros, Celebrated Coraline Corsets, 


Are the acknowledged standard of Burope and 
America. The Coraline with which they are 
boned is tama to Whalebone both in durability 
and comfort. 

The Health and Narsing Corsets shown 
above, have been before the public for ten years, 
with constantly increasing sales. 

The Health Corset gives a lady the best form 
of any Corset ever made, and at thesame time it is 
oar. flexible and very durable. 

e Coraline, Flexible Hip, Abdominal and 
Misses’ Corsets, are all eae styles, either 
of which is sure to give ‘action. 


Price from $1 up. 
For Sa.z BY LEADING MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE 


Avold all imitations, Be eure our name 
te on the bow. 


WARNER 


353 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
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JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


Are showing the Most Complete 
Stock of 
NOVELTY DRESS GOODS 
ever offered, and at very reason- 
able prices. 

Combination Dress. Goods in 
the newest fabrics, suitable for 
Street, Seaside, Mountain, or 
House Wear. Also, Stylish 
Stripes for Tennis Suits. 

Embroidered, Printed, and 
Plain Pongees, Crepe de Chine, 
Corahs, Albatross, High Col- 
ored Nuns’ Veiling, ete., etc., in 
unique and beautiful designs, 
colors and tints. 

Foule and Cashmere Robes 
in Silk and Lace Embroidery. 

Also, a complete line of the 
Latest Novelties for Evening 
Wear. Grenadines at the un- 
usual low price of 50 cents per 
yard; worth $1.25. 

Black and White Dress 
Goods in all the latest mater'- 
als. 

THE LATEST PARIS NOV- 
ELTY, 

Accordion Robes in the newest 
fabrics. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, and 11th St., 
New York. 





MAD* STRONG'S CORSET. 


und th Trec- 
tion cfs leading New York Phy- 
sician, expressly to obviate 
debilitating efiects of etnesten- 
sets, It relieves thedelicateand 
vita) yy ofi wv urious 
pressure, affoi such perfect 
ease & freedom ofactionins' 


jandallother positions as toleave 
the Wearer almost unc 


ce ant a Coraeh, Every 
willwearit when to- 


fe eesti —"y} busts, ° 
with patent distenders, give 
the outlines ofa perfect devel. 
opmentand graceful figure, / 
ASK YOUR MERCHANT FoR rr, 4) 
Samples mailed for $ 1.50, 

oa AGENTS ry 


CARPETS. 


FKOM OUR IMMENSE VARIETY OF PATTERNS 
WE HAVE SELECTED THE FOLLOWING 


SPECIAL BARGAINS: 


350 pieces best quality BODY BRUSSELS, late designs, 
at $1.25 per yard, 
200 different patterns, ALL-WOOL INGRAINS (this 
season's styles), at 7bc. per yard. 


MATTINGS. 


2,000 ROLLS JUST RECEIVED, OUR OWN IMPOR- 
TATION 
WHITE, from @65 per roil of 40 ieiete 
RED CHECK, from 86 per roll of 40 yards, 
Fine fancy MATTINGS, from $7 per roll of 40 yards. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


AND 


FURNITURE COVERINGS, 


76 pieces SPUN SILK TAPESTRIES at $1.75; 
worth $2.60 per yard, 
1,v0u yards PLAIN PLUSH at $1; worth 81.50. 














8,000 pairs Brussels, Tambour, Antique, Guipure, Ma- 
dras, and Nottingham CURTAINS 
At less than manufacturer's prices, 


WINDOW SHADES [A SPECIALTY). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


; & CO.., 
Sixth Ave. and 13th St. 








CARPETINGS, 
English 


AND 


American |: 


AXMINSTERS 
WILTONS. 


Large lines of these goods 
in choice designs and of the 
very best quality, at greatly 
reduced prices, 


W.&J, SLOANE, 


Broadway, (8th and (9th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


CARPETS 


NEW SPRING STOCK, ALL THE LATEST 
NOVELTIES. ELEGANT MOQUETTES AT 
#1.25 PER YARD; 150 ROLLS FINE VEL- 
VETS AT $1.15 PER YARD; ALSO LARGE 
LINES OF INGRAINS, 3-PLYS, TAPESTRY 
BRUSSELS, BODY BRUSSELS, MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, AND WILTONS AT GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES. 


FURNITURE 


50 HANDSOME ASH CHAMBER SUITES AT 
$25. 50 HANDSOME BLACK WALNUT CHAM- 
BER SUITES AT $30. 

IMMENSE LINES OF ALI. KINDS OF EL- 
EGANT FURNITURE, MADE ONLY BY THE 
BEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE COUNTRY. 
EVERY ARTICLE FULLY GUARANTEED, IN- 
CLUDING PARLOR, LIBRARY, CHAMBER, 
AND DINING SUITES. AS THIS STOCK IS 
ENTIRELY NEW, BEING PURCHASED SINCE 
THE UNPARALLELED REDUCTION or LAST 
FALL, WE CAN OFFER INDUCEMENTS IN 
STYLES AND PRICE SUCH AS NO OTHER 
HOUSE IN THE TRADE CAN POSSIBLY DO. 

LIBERAL TERMS FOR FURNISHING 
WHOLE HOUSES, HOTELS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS. 


UNOS SLT, 


740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEAR ASTOR PLACE, 


Freeman, Gillies & Co., 


20 WEST 14TH STREET, 
Between 5th and 6th Avenues, 
Designers and Manstacturers ot 


FINE FURNITURE, 


Offer their entire stock of 


FURNITURE 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


On account of Removal T 
to their New B uldingn, oat nal 'Sy Weer sad 








e om to pe per cent. 
by calling on us and com siti praca tr 
Se e rabie our 


ZERO 


REFRIGERATOR 
WITH 


COOLER, 
the best meat and ice 
r in use. 
Senp For CaTaLoouz. 


Alex. M Lesley, Mir., 












1336 Bway, hY. 





Weekly Market Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


(For the Week ending Fridav, April sth, 1884.) 


Rio, Good, Ordinary te Cher 7 @13 
io, q 0108... .» 

Santos, Choice to Best...........++++ 104%@101¢ 
pO Serr bs ees cbibs edhe’ o+--l4 @22 
Mocha.......- gamsse abpeeens tenes 21 @22 
WN 0200000 aqeb0vedensedpeare 9@13 
TMGURGFEG 6 bso 00k ccccedicvocccessccs 934@13 

TEA. 

ere ea ncichanatahi 17 @40 











FISH, 
yao = Da weg per qtl. .€575 @ 6 00 
Grand Bank Cod............ + 850 @ 400 
Mackerel Not} rrr + 21 00 @ 22 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass........ « — — @ 15 00 
Mackerel, No, 3 Mags........ - —-— @ 11 00 
Herring, per bOx...........+0 —14@ — 20 
—  —----—- A _ —-—-—_— 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 
Frovur: 
Sour Extras and Patents. .@2 10 @4 50 
No, 2 Winter...........+ --» 225 @2 70 
Superfine Spring........... 4 55 @ 2 80 
Ohio, Ind., jolt ti, Super- 
SG Fv ker camindc 285 @ 8 20 
State Extra brands........ 330 @ 8 35 
Western Sprin Wheat, ext’a 8 30 @ 8 40 
ey lear’ coe ° a @ 4 50 
ring “Patents”. 40 @ 6 50 
Good to “C noice Spring 
Wheat, Extras, ......... @ 3 560 
Ex. aed Ind., Ohio, - 
pads ses abated ce tok @ 5 15 
0. Round Hoo Ex. (shi) tS 8 3 80 @ 5 50 
White Wheat Ex. (O, & In 360 @ 4 50 
* $t. Louis, Single Extras... 450 @ 4 70 
St. Louis, Double, “ .... 500 @ 5 40 
Genessee, Extra Brands.... 490 @ 5 25 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 550 @ 7 10 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 3 80 @ 6 25 
SouTHERS £LOUR : 
nivecescass ptccbnewen 5 26 @ 5 60 
Family...... 666s bsanderes 550 @ 5 65 
DORE: . 0ccccn sees cvecccs - 876 @ 4 & 
Rye Fiour: 
tt cedesdeessacakens 235 @ 2 50 
Supertine............ - 845 @ 3 60 
Corn MEAL: 
Wise. cvscoccesieckss 260 @ 280 
Brandywine. ............++ 8356 @— — 
eg ae ~ 3800 @ 8 20 
GRAIN, 
WHEAT: 
White, No... coccscceces by Nominal 
nd No. Dae semen gacne 4 
an ccbtuenssesenees 102 @1 04% 
Corn : 
PI rnrortakdengens oes 5937@— 63 
Pi icccsneheenenanaonns _ ominal 
White, BoB... .cccccodtecoes _ bat 
Oats 
.  § See ae ow — @— 47 
Western... cccccc.sccccee — 48 @— 444 
Bink MINCE... ccccceweseses - — — 
Rye 
State....... dbebdde teed od dd — T344¢@— 74 
Western... cccoe ees cece w—— @— 654 
8: 
Modimms...cccccccecesccee + 240 @2 45 
Marrows........ epeenenecian 225 @ 2 80 
Pea Sdbvcdedetvesens coves oe 246 @ 2 50 
Uecaie, prime, # push. . — @1%80 
Southerr Black Kye, 2 ‘2 
emt, BAB soo tivsccseisces —_—- @— 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork : 
Wee, TOW. i sccccccescs #16 50 @816 76 
Extra Prime.......... -- 14600 @ 16 50 
Gaee Beihai icoscepsesce 19 00 @ 19 75 
PE atatserecen a eeeeee 17 50 @ 19 00 
iN . 
Long and Short Clear, 
half and half........ — @— 8% 
Cur Mears : 
Smoked Hams........ -- @-— 
Smoked Shoulders....... —-—- @-— 
MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 — .) 
Bran, 40lbe..  .......05+. ? @e 85 
Shorts, a. sencnteaia 0 @ 85 
Middling, $80 to 100 tbs.. 99 @ 105 
8 fi - 0 @ 
Rye 90 @ 
Screenings 60 @ 
Oil Meal, 00 @ 
Cotton 00 @ 
Ww 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per x ot bd 
Hay, No. 2, 
Hay, ' @ 
Hay,clover mixed “ “ ,,,,. —60 @ — 65 
Hay, Shipping, v4 © sence —60 @ — 65 
Hay, Clover 4 f wer me @— 
Straw. No.1, Rye “ 6 eee —60 @ — 65 
Straw, No. 2 tye a “ 4... —-8 @ — 55 
Straw, Oat + * 164. 50 @ — 65 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
NEW BUTTER. 
mery, to cabal 


Wostern imitation Oreamery.... ee 








(535) 23 
LARD. 
Steam rendered, per tierce,...@ — @ 975 
OIE inks sores enaiie —-— @100 
Prime City........ wai}. eudoad —— @ 9 80 
State, Factory, fine popes a: 143¢@15 
i p obRkanhelns do soos 
Good to prime........ nisn.asenceeus @u4 
Fair to good... ............ ao cchene 10 @i2 
Ohio Factory, flat fine......... « veeel2 @12K 
Flat, good to prime............ pecete 9 @l0k 
Mac de Venss + cansantessensnananee 244@ 4 
EGGS. 
Jersey, single bbls, per doz........ - @— 
State and Penn., fresh laid...... 15@ 16 
Western, fresh-laid............ 154 @ — 
Onnadiane iii i RU OHS .. 164@ — 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, prime, large...... » .. 16 @— 16 
SN isooveatus en pendadas eal --20 @— 27 
EY A a -—17 @— 18 
Veer ery ee oe --12 @ 17 
VEGETABLES. 
Green Peas, Southern, per crate. 2 00 @ 6 00 
Jabbage, new, per bbl........... 4 00 @ 5 v0 
Potatoes, Berniuda, per bbl. . — @700 
Potatoes, DOF Dhih.oo cin coves vevécoe — 1 @ 1 25 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl......... . 250 @ 3 50 
Turnips, Russia L. £., per bbl... 150 @ 1 75 
Onious, White, per aan a 1 25 @ 1 50 
Onions, Yellow.......ssse+ess 00 100 @ 1 2% 
Spinach, Norfolk, per bbl........ 200 @ 8 50 
Asparagus, Southern, p'r b’ch... — 50 @-- 90 
Tomatoes, Florida, per crate.... 3 00 @ 5 00 
VOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT 
Strawberries, per qt......... —15 @— 30 
Apples, Baldwins, per bbl...... 8 00 @ 4 06 
** Inferior, per bbl.......... 2 25 @ 275 
Florida Oranges, per case. -350 @4 
Peanuts, Virginia, hand-p’k'd. 
tt D152 cep saieeunds 9¢@ 10 
We BE Blthendcescenss<s — 6 @ 7 
Hickory Nuts, per bush,...... — 8 @112 
JOMESTIC DRIED FRU:atT. 
BOI, ctinnasancasseee Sarena — 4@—12 
oe aaa — 7 ay 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. — 4K%@— 6 
Blackberries...........sss0++ ++ 12 @—-124¢ 
Sinn isanisea0de0san>?00u —12 @—i4 
Huckleberries..........006esceee — 9 
re -32 @—33 
CATTLE MARKET, 
Beeves, common to prime............ 10%@12% 
Live Calves, poor to good............ @ 8 
‘6 buttermilk fed.......... — @3 
Shee , common to prime... ........ 5Y&@ 7% 
Yearling Lambs, ........s0000 sovces . 64@ 8 
SOIR TNON 50'0k050 206s. nteennnsien T44@ 715% 
_ OO 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed.......... 28 @3%5 
“ Fine, HF odcua davies 26 @27 
si Coarse and quarter blood....20 @28 


N. Y., Mich., and or » washed Xand 
x 


Ree eee eee ee Pee eee eee eee eee) 


Burry at value. 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton. 

Soluble Pacific Guano......... $42 00 @45 00 
Listers’ Stand. Srommpombete 87 00 @40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone 82 00 @35 00 

“« U, 8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @81 00 

“ Ground Bone........... 31 00 @83 50 

‘© Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @81 50 

“ Potato Fertilizer........ 47 00 @50 00 

© Tobacco Fertilizer..... 47 00 @650 00 

“ Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 @85 00 


(Free on board cars at New York and N 
less 5 per cent, of above prices, ) 


Baker’s Potato Fertilizer ........ 47 60 
“Wheat pda eS 47 50 
6 Gapeeee FS ol ervsavions 48 50 
“ AA Ammoniated Super- 
hosphate Fertilizer. 40 00 
“ Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 85 00 
memttmenbenhee.. 
omes Su 
Cafichigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Oarbon Works) 45 00 
Far!’ . ee, Phosphate......... 60 00 
Horse foot Guano......... 80 00 
Bardy’ # Phospho-Feruvian Guano 86 00 
- sae Superphos- 
— eeneesesecesos ; $2 00 
“Alkaline Phosphate..... 27 00 
** Acid Phosphate........ 25 00 
“  Pulverized8. @. Phi 20 00 
(Discount on orders of 
or more. ) 
Baugh’s Tobacco Fertilizer...... 88 00@40 00 
oe Raw ro Bu 
000 Ibs........ . 85 60@87 00 
Bough’s oe Teente-Bve Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 25 00 
Baugh’s Economical Fertilizer 
for Potatoes.........+..+ 00 
Baugh’s Warranted 
eal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 38 00@35 00 
Baugh’s Export Bone, per 2,000 
GO. do cv cevor res Visteve. ++++-29 00 @81 00 
uble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 @48 00 
no,Peruy’ n, srectified, . ys] P. 0.68 00 @70 00 
on Standard a Maybe tr 
no, Stan or fi 
Bs Cane Se. pecgecenene vv 11 OO et Oe 
ne, ine, average...... 
Kissolved, hig Li — @ 0 
German Potash Sal 
lo Bes & soipees 725 @7 76 
ter, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)..... 8 00 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
100 Ibs, cargo lots.......... Soa 
ft 100 a _ as 


Blood, per unit. 
ASHES. —We « quote 4K@5 ‘conte Tor 
684 @7 for Pearl. 
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First-Class Printers’ Materials, 
Types, “ Strong sat Chases, Yrineiag 
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that stated in the above extract, is so strange | tied that woman to his service and burdened ——— 
Iusurance ° a plea that we are loth to believe there is | her with helpless children; ‘the bas brought | 35). 


MORE NOTES ON SUICIDE. 


Tax Hartford Courant condenses, for the 
sake of the moral, a true story from the re- 
ports of the Federal Courts. According to 
this account, one Jos. H. Bangs, of Pon- 
tiac, Michigan, insured for $10,000 in the 
New York Life, in 1875, dying during the 
first year thereafter. Soon after, hie widow 
and young son removed to Minnesota; and 
subsequently, the company filed a bill in 
equity against the boy, praying for the 
cancellation of the policy, on the ground 
that Bangs died by his own hand, and 
that when he took the policy he intended 
to commit suicide. Notice of this suit was 
served upon the guardian, not upon the 
child; the guardian, under advice of coun- 
sel that this service was void, took no no- 
tice of it, and a decree was entered in ac- 
cordance with the prayer, no objection 
having been made. Meantime a suit was be- 
gun in the son’s name in a Minnesota state 
court. The company secured its removal to 
the Federal Court in that state, and then 
filed the same answer—insurance and sub- 
sequent suicide as parts of the same delib- 
erate plan. The decree in the company’s 
favor having been obtained in Michigan be- 
fore this issue was tried, that decree was 
set up in defense; but it was held to be bad 
in law for lack of jurisdiction. From this 
the company appealed to the Supreme 
Court, which affirmed the judgment 
against it, about five years after the litigation 
first began. Meanwhile the company filed 
a bill in equity against the son in Min- 
nesota, on the original grounds, but also 
claiming that the wife and child were aware 
of Bangs’s intention to commit suicide, and 
conspired with him to do s0. This bill 
prayed that the policy be canceled and the 
son be enjoined from collecting the judg- 
ment obtained in the Minnesota suit. This 
bill was unsuccessful, the court finding no 
evidence to sustain it, and a decree was 
again entered against the company. From 
this last decree the company appealed to 
the Supreme Court, and there the decree 
was affirmed. Finally Justice Field, in de- 
livering the opinion, said: 





“The bill charges a fraudulent purpose on 
the part of the insured to rob the insurance 
company; and then that he committed suicide 
to carry the purpose into execution. It charges 
® conspiracy between him and his wife and son, 
to effect this robbery and death, a conspiracy on 
the part of the wife to aidin the death of her 
husband, and on the part of the son to aid in 
the death of his father. These charges are of 
such dreadful crimes as to call for the clearest 
proof before a decree canceling the policies 
could be passed upon them. Instead of such 
proofs, there is nothing of importance estab- 
lished, which is not consistent with the integrity 
of all the parties—inusured, wife andson. The 
main and essential fact averred in the company’s 
case, is the contemplated suicide of the insured. 
The evidence to establish this--and it is stronger 
than the evidence upon any other material aver- 
ment—is that he had inquired for insurance 
companies whose policies did not except death 
by suicide; that his death ocourred not long 
after the policies were obtained, and was accom- 
panied by convulsions stated to be similar to those 
attending death by strychnine, There is no evi- 
dence that he ever had any strychnine. The only 
evidence produced was that he was once seen in 
a druggist’s store looking at jars containing va- 
rious medicines, and, among others, one that 
contained this poison. There was no poison 
found in his body when submitted to a post-mor- 
tem examination. As to the convulsions at his 
death, the wife attributed them to injuries 
which he had received in his back a few days be- 
fore. That is all.” 

We take the narrative as we find it, with- 
out vouching for the complete accuracy of 
the condemnation. Inasmuch as it is pretty 
widely known that the policies of the New 
York Life have, for many years, expressly 
contracted to cover the suicide risk, on the 
stated ground that that is considered the 
result of insanity, it is obvious that for that 
company to prove suicide would be of no 
avail, regardless of what the court decisions 
are as to suicide liability in general. But 
it was in point to prove that he contem- 
plated suicide from the start, and the 
alleged defense of conspiracy, if provable, 
ought to be and would be an effectual de- 
fense, unless the ground be broadly taken 
that a sane man can no more plan suicide 
than he can carry itout. The alleged death 
by strychnine, with no more evidence than 





not some error or incompleteness in the 
narrative. There have been, however, 
some cases in which the intent of death was 
almost absolute proof; still, it may be held 
—and the decisions stop little, if any, short 
of holding—that any man who deliberately 
plans to insure as the first step, and to die 
as the second, is insane at and from that 
moment. To act thusis as truly a fraud 
as any other which has ever been perpe- 
trated on a life insurance company; but 
the point would be that the insane man is 
incapable of fraud. Attorney-General Mc- 
Cartney, of Illinois, expresses the opinion 
that an affirmation for non-liability for 
death by the insured’s own hand, ‘sane or 
insane,” is good only against sane self- 
killing, the “or insane” being useless. I 
cannot believe, he says, ‘that the words 
in a policy ofinsurance stating in substance 
that the company or association should 
not be held lisble for suicides com- 
mitted while the assured was sane 
‘or insane’ would reserve to the com- 
pany or association fuller grounds of de- 
fense than if the words ‘or insane’: were 
not in the policy, but that these words 
would throw the entire burden of proof 
upon those expecting to profit thereby. I 
think, on the contrary, these words are 
utterly and entirely void, and valueless for 
any purpose. Of course they do no harm, 
nor do I believe they can have any force of 
any kind under any circumstances, The 
word ‘ dead’ might as well be used as ‘ in- 
sane,’ so far as concerns any act of the per- 
son himself; for insanity is legal death as to 
acts of the individual.” 

This is the same idea that self-killing is 
absolute proof of insanity, with or without 
a plan, and regardless of the time or cir- 
cumstances of the intention to so die. 
How does this apply to the Dwight case, 
for example? We will not argue that now, 
nor express any opinion how this question 
as to the case will finally be determined; 
we merely remark, in passing, that the de- 
fenses in the Dwight case do not rest 
wholly on the grounds pleaded in ‘the 
Bangs case. 

We should add that Bangs’ inquiry as to 
what companies make no attempt to rule 
against suicide is no proof; for it is equally 
consistent with the natural desire of a 
prudent man to have his policy cover ali 
the risks of dying. Between a policy 
which expressly covers the risk of insani- 
ty and insane suicide (like that of the New 
York Life) and one which literally cuts off 
death by one’s own hand, regardless of 
circumstances, there could be no hesitation 
in choice, supposing the policy contract 
were to be sustained by the courts exactly 
according to its terms. 


VICARIOUS HEROISM. 


Tuerzis, perhaps, nothing very blamable, 
and certainly nothing unnatural, in the 
serenity with which most men contemplate 
the possibility of others getting into trouble 
or undergoing privation or suffering. Each 
one’s burdens are usually heavy enough, 
and the skeleton in his own closet unquiet 
enough, toemploy his time and faculties 
and weigh down his mind pretty effectually, 
without taking the physical or mental loads 
of others on himselfin addition. It is true, 
immediate suffering or pain visibly occur- 
ring, wiil often bring forth the most de- 
voted self-sacrifice for rescue or alleviation ; 
the feelings can often be wrought on even 
to the overcoming of the judgment. But 
when sacrifice is demanded in order to pre- 
vent possible suffering to others, which, by 
its very nature, cannot possibly touch one’s 
self, and which may not happen at all, it 
takes a hard struggle with the inertia and 
the selfishness of average human nature to 
make the exertion and incur the outlay. 

Nevertheless, there is one class of cases 
where every sentiment of honor, good faith 
and affection combined should (but too 
often do not) operate to overcome this slug- 
gishness and carelessness—namely, those 
where the parties on whom the chance blow 
may fall are one’s own wife and children. 
Any man worth the name would leave no 
stone unturned, spare no effort of body or 
mind, grudge no outlay or sacrifice, to fals- 
ify the prophecy and reverse the decree 
of fate. Evenif affection failed to stimu- 
late him, honor woul, reinforce it. He has 
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these children into the world to be con- 
scious of misery; and he has no right—if 
he stops to think of it, he Anows he has no 
right—to regard his duty as ended when he 
has shared his wages with them, and given 
them equal portion with himself of such 
food and clothing and furniture and read- 
ing matter and entertainments as those 
wages will purchase from month to month. 
So to leave them is the grossest of bad 
faith; it is a violation of the promise of 
protection given at marriage and implied 
in the very nature of the contract; for it 
leaves the woman far more helpless than 
she would have been if he had never mar- 
ried her. 

What, then, is the reason that so many 
men act as though these consideratiuns had 
no weight with them? Evidently, it is in 
large measure because men cheat them- 
selves into the belief that in the great lot- 
tery of premature death, their names will 
be left off the roll; that in a world swarm- 
ing with murderous accidents they will 
never meet one, and amid thronging dis- 
eases they will be invulnerable; that their 
wives could not possibly ever swell the 
number of haggard and half-starved wid- 
ows who wear out their lives in a struggle 
for bare existence, and their children can- 
not be among the ragged and ignorant 
gamins who recruit at best the ranks of un- 
skilled laborers laboring precariously at 
starvation wages, and perhaps those of the 
outlaws of society. Yet we know that any 
given family is as likely as any other given 
one, ordinarily speaking, to be pauperized 
by the unexpected death of the wage- 
earner; and there is but one way for him to 
make sure that such shall not be the result. 
He cannot prevent death, but he can pre- 
vent its finding him penniless. He cannot 
rely for this on savings, which will cease at 
his death; but he can, for a small sum, pro- 
cure a responsible company to guarantee 
his family a sum sufficient to swell what 
they can easily earn into a comfortable 
maintenance, to keep the color in the wife’s 
cheeks and the light in her eyes, and give 
the children a fair education and a trade or 
a start in a clerkship or profession. 

The man who refuses to take this fair and 
obvious precaution is simply playing hero 
by proxy. He is sending his wife and 
children to war as substitutes for himself. 
He is not taking any risk; he is making 
them take one, and one which he is bound 
by every consideration of honor and love to 
protect them from. His action is not 
heroic or spirited or praiseworthy in any 
way; it is simply a barbarian’s heedless and 
gluttonous sacrifice of the future to the 
present, only in this case of other people’s 
future; and that those others too often urge 
him to that disregard, and plant thorns in 
the way of his providing for their welfare, 
does not excuse him; it is his business to 
overrule their prejudice or thoughtlessness, 
and act wisely in their behalf, even if they 
do not appreciate it till circumstances vin- 
dicate his course.—T7'ravelers’ Record. 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Ir gives us pleasure to note that Mr. 
John M. Taylor, for several years Secretary 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, has just been elected Vice-Pres- 
ident and a director of that well-known in- 
stitution. Mr. Taylor has long been a 
faithful and efficient co-worker with Col- 
onel Jacob L. Greene, the admirable Presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Mutual, and will, in 
his new and advanced position, be of still 
greater worth to his chieftain and to the 
company. This is noteworthy, as not only 
an excellent and well-earned promotion, 
but as being strictly in accordance with 
** civil service” rules. 

eau -The New England Mutual, as appears 
by the Department reports in this state, has 
$8,287,524 surplus at 44 per cent., which is 
$124 for each $100 of liability. At 4 per 
cent. the surplus is $2,574,015. This ex- 
cellent, old, and conservative mutual in- 
stitution has also adopted the plan of issu- 
ing long endowments at usual life rates. 

seeeee Hon. Dwight Foster died, in Boston, 
on the 19th inst. He had held the offices 
of Attorney-General of Massachusetts and 
Judge of the Supreme Court. He had been 
for some time counsel for the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 








Massachusetts Mutual Lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
83 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. Ww. BOND, President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Seoretary. 


M. V. B. RDGERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
mnager of Agencies. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr... «- « President. 
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land Streete. New York, 
THE CONTINENTA L 
MANGE Co 
OF HARTFORD, 
Cory, 
ASSETS, 
$2,147,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 


yy A.8 WINCHESTER, 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 








ABBOUB.. 0... sc cece ceeceeeeceeeneeeeeees 816,901,943 27 
tAabilitios................cceecereeee 14.327.928 23 
Total Surplus...............-++ $2,574,015 04 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS. Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 
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STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


For the Year ending Dee. 81st, 1883, 








Lepaerr Assets, Jan. 1st, 1883... 845,529,581 54 
INCOME. 

Premiums........+ $10,727,547 96 
Interest, Rents and 

Realized Net 

Profit on Invest- 

ments and on 

Sales of Real Es- 

ie de ecdnsccic 2,743,028 72 18,470,571 68 

$59,000,153 22 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims by Death and Matured En- 

ts ais canvesdedeanieas $3,410,614 97 
Dividends, Surrendered values, 

and annuities... .........cce0 2,906,999 94 
Discounted Endowments. ........ 143,455 75 
Tota. Par To PoLicyHoLpERs... $6,461,070 66 
Dividend on Capital.............. 7,000 00 
Commissions, Advertising, Post- 

age and Exchange............. 1,019,156 66 
General Expenses............... 973,616 06 
State, County and City Taxes.... 107,060 11 
Tota DIsBURSEMENTS........... $8,567,903 49 


Ner Casn Assets, Dec. Sist, 1883. 850,482,249 73 


ASSETS. 

Bonds and Mortgages............ $13,072,941 20 
New York Real Estate, including 

the Equitable Building and pur- 

chases under foreclosure. ....... 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, 

City Stocks, and Stocks author- 

ized by the laws of the State of 

SY ncscnkduchedesisaves 15,841,915 12 
Loans secured by Bonds and 

Stocks (market value, $10,698,- 

dani nitccdudeumentecd 8,199,000 00 
Real Estate outside the State of 

New York, including purchases 

under foreclosure and Society's 

Buildings in other cities....... 8,627,515 66 
Cash in Banks and Trust Compa- 


5,819,817 08 





panies, at interest*..........., 8,979,998 38 
(* A large portion of this amount 
was in transit and has been since in- 
vested.) 
Commuted Commissions, ........ 112,545 15 
Due from Agents on account of 
DE edicctatern bccn 278,517 14 
$50,432,249 73 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds 
Gy ititicvstidatecinieeces 765,658 58 
Interest and Rents due and ac- 
ic isin Bbc dad tie santiain hea 451,350 44 
Premiums due and in process of 
collection (less premiums paid 
in advance, $25,349.00)........ 446,125 00 
Deferred Premiums,............. 935,203 00 


TorTaL Assets, Dec, 31st, 1883.... $58,030,581 70 
Tota LiaBtuiT1£s, including valu- 


ation at Four per cent......... 43,914,612 44 
ToraL UnNDIvIpED SURPLUS....... $9,115,969 26 


Upon the New York Standard of 
43¢ per cent. interest, the Sur- 
SP addtnaee caetncheaadvan 12,109,756 79 


Of which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policies in general 
class, is $6,420,528.79. 

Of which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policies in Tontine 
Class, is $5,689, 233.00. 

New AssuRANoE IN 1888........... $81,129,756 
TOTAL ASSURANOE.............2002- 275,160,588 


From the undivided surplus, contributed by 
policies in the General class, reversionary divi. 
dends will be declared, available on settlement 
of next annual premium, to ordinary partici- 
pating policies, From the undivided surplus 
contributed by policies in the Tontine class, the 
amounts applicable to policies maturing within 
the current year will be duly declared, as their 
respective annual premiums become due. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS 


J. @. VAN CISE, | Actuaries, 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President, 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 

E. W. SCOTT, Superintendent of Agencies, 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, Janvary ru, 1884, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
ny, submit the following Statement of ils 
affairs on the Silat December, 1888. 


Premataang op Marine Fiske from jet Jam senses ve 





GEE, Uabkhinueecoacueebisednoces 1,589,282 53 
Total Marine Premiums.................... 85,708,185 63 
Premi ed off fro et January, 

B to fy A 7 1888. me eocese 84,260.498 98 


Returns of 
oe 3 


Uni Staten and State of New York 


Stocks. . 
7 Btoc and otherwise.. be ort 
a0 le CONGERD, 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear enaing 
Bist December, 1888, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. _H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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baa BURD: rr CHOPSR Py H. MACY, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 8nd Vice.Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Pres't, 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


ieee OL eae ee 


Reserve for reinsurance........ 91,774,000 08 
Reserve for all otherciaims.... 430,324 04 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OU 
Wes GeTGRGR. ...0vccccccccesccccecsces 1,661,797 28 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1884..84,867,942 O1 


ee Re 





DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
F. OC. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 





CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 


B. 0. TOWNSEND, 1 — Poenenenat 


fesnenen ben. Brook'ynDep't 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 


ORGANIZED 1860. 
67th WIT: nnual Statement, Jan, Ist, 1884 
CASH AF. WAL. .---cccccccecees 


other Habilitiés::.::.: ° 


for 
Beee irc ecencodpucopcaceccesesors 
én this 1,874,034 97 37 


new York AW. + 


THOS, F. GOODRICH, : 
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THIRTY-NINTH , ‘ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NeW York Lil Instranee COMA, 


OFFICE, Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


JANUARY Ist, 1884. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1883 - - $48,918,515 11 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1883....... des 

Interest and Rents (including realized gains on real 
NE an nninsicachendnes cones ten POTTTTi tT 3,088,863 95 

Less Interest accrued January lst, 1888............. $26,000 06— 2,712,863 89—13,661,350 66 


962,579,865 77 


540,555 91-~$10,948,486 77 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT, 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $2,263,092 29 
Endowments, matured and discounted, Sane reversionary 
CRANE £9 GBNNO on cette cr cccvepsceecteccesedovccvesescdentes 452,229 80 
Annuities, dividends, and returned Soahaen on canceled policies, 8,984,068 31 
Total Paid Foliegholders,.:...cccvccccccccvecdocs $6,699,890 40 
TENE GE SOTRIIIINTD, os ccccccccvccccascsccesdessenes cocens 262,492 91 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees... 1,690,207 18 


Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc...... ° 449,925 44— $9,102,015 88 


953,477,849 89 


ASSETS. 

Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............ $1,898,615 02 
Invested in United States, New York City and other stocks (market 

value O25, 455, 748.81)...ccccceccpeccccceecccencesoscedevbocds 28,890,690 98 
BREE TPR s o.0:5'+.0:0:0:0:9:00.00:004005,0900000009800099 0) 000 0db6 se etee so 4,508,779 39 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 

insured for $18,316,000.00 and the policies assigned to the 

Company as additional collateral security)............s+see+0s 20,681,471 72 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value, $1,624,887, 00). 1,898,500 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 

these policies amounts to $2,570,617,00)........s.seeeeeeceere 461,445 57 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 

subsequent to January Ist, 1884....... csecesccesceeeeeeecece 645,047 46 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

Bs nnn 4.0'000900060000004005000Rbeeres, 650085 N Qecvedde . 586,811 06 
Reset WHAMEIB 600 cccccccevcccccsesccseegoccepshscece pees seey 104,216 55 
Accrued interest on investments, January ist, 1884..............+ 362,272 15—$58,477,849 89 


Excess of market value of securities over COBb...... 56. ccceeeeeenreeee oo eeneenin ° 
*A detailed schedule of these ittems will acoompany the uswal 
annual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State 
of New York, 


Cash Assets, January 1st, 1884- $55,542,902 72 


Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1884............- 
Re ported Losses, awaiting proof, O6C..........0+eeesceeeeseeeeee 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).... 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies ; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participat- 
ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium............s+eseeeee+ é 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Divi- 
dend Fund, January, 1st, 1888, over and above a 
4 per cent. reserve on existing or of that 
GMB. co ccccccivccccscossivessoccetesedsbidboses $2,091,372 1 


2,065,052 85 





$251,408 48 
859,868 60 
29,768 00 


47,685,147 0 


Matured FeBOFVEB.......cseeeeisevescenceeeeers 1,116,939 00 


Dee R eccscccsocesacse s¥ecsbecdesecsecdtacm $8,208,911 16 
Returned to Tontine policyholders during the your 
on matured Tontines. ..........6.+- devebdbcos e 


Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 1864.............eeeeseeees _ 2,236,006 04 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.......... bebcccccedbees ‘ 











540,388 55 

Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent........ ecadecapaveedaceedertiartrael we eeokete 17 

Surplus by the New York State Standard at 414 per cont, estimated at over,.... 10,000,000 00 

From the undivided surplus of $5,002,514.17 the Board of Trustees bas declared a Reversionary 

dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 
m ‘nt of next annual premium. 


During the year 15,561 policies have been issued, insuring $52,785,564. 


cen, [neva 
an. 1, oun an. 
Jan. 1, 1882, 58,927 Jan. 1, 1882, 151,760,824. 


Number o1 





Policies in fe Jan. 1, 1 60,150 at risk Jan. 1, 1888,. 171 097, 
eccrevieres MS - 1, 1884, 69,237 69,227 an. 1, 1884, 196,746,048. 
Death- (1879, $1,589,854. Income (1879, $2,083,650. Divisible Jan. 1, 1008, $3,120,371, 
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Old and Young, 


AT THE FOOT OF THE CROSS. 





BY CHARLOTTE CORDNER. 
Here at thy feet, dear Lord, 
A wad heart hes, 

‘avying no other hope, 
Beneath the skies, 
Than thy dear promise gives 
In words of grace, 
That we may hear thy voice, 
And see thy face. 


Lift thou my fettered will 
And set it tree ; 

And let thy wisdom shine 
Full orbed in me. 

The tribate of my love 

To thee I bring. 

Alas! that it should seem 
So poor a thing! 


Dear Lord, thou knowest all! 
The shame and tears, 

Oft failure of my hopes 

And fruitless years. 

Yet do we trust thee still, 
Nor heed the loss. 

More priceless ia thy love 
And Crowned Cross 


Than all the world can give! 
Then with us bide ; 

Be near us at the flood 

And ebbing tide, 

So shall we learn to sail 
Life's sea aright, 

And keep the port of Heaven 
Ever in sight. 


Baooa.yy, L. 1. 
on 


MAKING BREAD FOR A LIVING. 





BY SARAH J, PRIOHARD. 





Ir was up-town, on the East side. The 
street itself was wide and pleasant, with 
the cool blue of the river forever running 
up or down, out or in, at the end of it. 

The houses were high, with brown-stone 
fronts. They,were new, not having come 
to their second year, and the prospect 
looked inviting to Miss Hayne, and her 
sister, Miss Silence. 

The Misses Hayne had been looking, 
searching, exploring, for six days. They 
wanted, they needed, a comfortable home 
in New York City, and if it proved posmble, 
they intended to bave one. 

The sisters were fresh from the country, 
from green fields, a wide homestead and all 
the sweet cleanliness that surrounds, like 
an atmosphere, certain homes. 

‘‘Cireumstances,” _— their neighbors 
thought, ‘God himself,” the sisters be- 
lieved, had ordered them to leave all the 
sweet endearing places of their early years, 
and seek another home. 

The little income left, after the plow- 
shares of ‘‘circumstances” hud gone over 
them, was a pitiable one, even in the coun- 
try, but, without a home, one cannot live, 
even there, and, in the city, one could at 
least work for an abiding place. Such was 
the sisters’ belief, and they had worked for 
it, without having had it, an entire week, 
when their feet wandered into the wide, 
pleasant, up-town street, on the East side. 

It was eleven of the clock in the morn- 
ing. Three litde children were on the walk 
in front of a block on which was a house 
with a conspicuous “To Let” onit. One 
child was rolling a hoop; one was on roller- 
skates; and a third, a boy, was playing 
marbles. They were fairly well-dressed 
children, and to the sisters, seemed to make 
the street cheerier and brighter. 

**I think, Silence, that we have found 
it,” said Miss Hayne. 

**I hope so,” encouraged Miss Silence 
whilst they waited to be admitted into the 
house that was to let. 

“Oh!” sighed the elder sister, as she 
touched, one after another, with her finger 
tips the up-and-down row of five bells. 

I feel,” said Miss Silence, ‘‘ as if—lI feel 
just like shouting into every one of these 
tubes and making the folks inside give an 
account—tell me all about themselves.” 

“Iam afraid, Silence, that the city is 
making you very wicked. You shouldn’t 
anticipate the Great Day.” 

T wasn’t; mot in the least. I was only 
wishing to have a little one all to our- 
selves” said Miss Silence; and then the 


door was opened, and a man waited to hear 
what they wished to gay. 

‘“Oan we see the To Let?” questioned 
Miss Hayne. She had gone through the 
list of houses, flats, apartments. She had 
begome quite humble in her inquiries. 

“Certainly. Walk right up. J am a 
particular maa mygelf, and like to know 
what kind of neighbors I am going to have, 
and so I took two floors—two flats. Didn't 
want to have the disagreeables going up 
past me, you see,” and he led the way up- 
ward. 

‘*The particular man, himself, is some- 
thing new,” whispered Miss Silence, as the 
sisters paused to breathe on the third land- 
ing. 

Certainly the man thought so of the 
sisters, as he gained time enough, by hurry- 
ing up to open a door on the third floor, to 
dart his head in, to exclaim: ‘I’ve got 
‘em this time, Huldah!” and then to ap- 
pear, radiant, at the top of the flight and 
say: ‘*Take your time, ladies. You'll feel 
repaid when you get to the top. Such a 
view!” and he conducted them instantly to 
the windows giving an outlook upon 
pleasant houses, surrounded by attractive 
grounds, with gardens attached; and all 
bordering on the breezy river rolling down. 
The front windows, of course, gave a dif- 
ferent prospect. Then, it was all city; a 
city street, city houses, city everything; 
even to the lines of ash-barrels running up 
and down the walk, like the corks ona 
fish-net. 

And all this bliss of the rear-view was to 
be had for fifteen dollars a month. The 
front, square room, the man who was par- 
ticular kept for the occupancy of an occa- 
sional visitor. 

Everything seemed quiet and fair, and 
an agreement was entered into. 

The next morning, at half-past-nine, the 
Misses Hayne arrived, and were quickly 
followed by a load of furniture. It was 
not of the quality, neither was it the style 
of furniture that had been seen in the 
house. It was rosewood and mahogany ; 
very solid and very much carved, and in 
excellent preservation, although older than 
its owners. 

A little maid, a country lass, came later 
in the day, and, by the evening twilight, a 
few crumbs of the home feeling began to 
fall around the tired hearts on the top floor 
at No. 400. 

The next morning, early, at the break of 
day, came the cry of childhood from 
directly beneath them. After it had once 
had beginning, it gained continually in 
volume und power, until even. Hilda, the 
little maid, could keep still no longer, but 
joined her plaint, saying: ‘It’s worse than 
all the frogs in Deacon Brown’s pond and 
all the Winter crows and all the Spring 
thunder put together. I don’t see how you 
are going to stand it. I thought I had 
heard noises before. Just listen now!” 

In dismay they listened. There were 
poundings, there were thumpings at the 
right of them, at the left of them, beneath 
them. From the open windows came the 
cries for breakfast, for milk, to get dressed, 
to come and be ‘‘took up”; ‘Shall, Tom- 
my,” and ‘‘Shan’t, Mary,” ‘I will,” and “I 
won't,” mingled with the feeble and unfee- 
ble wailings of infants of every degree, 
varied by the injunctions to ‘‘ Keep still!” 
to ‘* Stop that noise!” ‘‘ Not to speak another 
word, or I'li"— or the expostulations: 
‘‘Now, Tommy, be a good boy and don’t 
bother little sister”; ‘‘Run, now, to the 
corner for a loaf, like a little man”; ‘‘ Help 
mother dress the baby.” |These'were punc- 
tuated by slaps and dashes and _inter- 
jective cries that added to the Babel of the 
morning. . 

Moaned Miss Hayne: ‘‘ What the Lord 
sent us here for is. more than I can tell.” 

‘*Maybe that is it!’ quietly remarked Miss 
Silence. 

‘*You shan’t slander Him so !” defended 
Miss Hayne. You know perfectly well that 
we are here because we didn’t use our 
common sense.” 

“Look here, Martha,” suggested Miss 
Silence. ‘Don’t you remember the night 

Swe had the little Indian girl from the mis- 
sion at our house, and the Christmas’ tree 
was all ready and she knew nothing about 
it; ‘how we blindfolded her and too'¢ her in 
“that the surprise might be greater? 
Well; it seems to me that there are 








cases where our common sense is blind- 
folded in just that way and may be this is 
one.” 

‘I'm glad you can think so,” retutned 
Miss Haype. | ‘‘ For my part,1 alway® did 
like to walk with my eyes wide open.” 

Miss Hayne spoke witha trifle of asperity 
in her tone, 80 unusual that Hilda thought: 
‘*What if they get to quarreling and talk- 
ing up loud in this dreadful place? _I shall 
get back home pretty quick when it comes 
to that.” But it did not come to that; it 
came to something very different. 

For one week, the Misses Hayne suffered 
tortures. Sometimes for themselves and 
exhausted nerves; sometimes for the par- 
ents; especially, when the Summer nights 
were seldom for a moment without a cry 
or 4 moan, and very often for the children. 

Beneath them were the Cranes. The 
particular man was the head of the family, 
and five small Cranes hung around his fire- 
side. 

On the flat beneath lived the Smiths, 
whose angel band numbered six. The first 
floor was occupied by the Springs, the ex- 
act number of the little Springs difficult 
to determine, their agility being the terror 
of the neighborhood, even in that region. 

The five little heads that were often seen 
peering outside of the window next to 
their own, on the same level, formed a 
striking contrast to the pale slip of a child, 
whose white face had been seen only once 
or twice, gazing wistfully from the case- 
ment on the left. 

At the end of a week Miss Hayne had a 
situation. It was gained by a letter from 
the pastor of their church in the country, 
combined with the lady’s own demeanor 
and evident ability. This position accorded 
with everything except the means of living. 
It was decent, respéctable, and promised to 
be permanent at four dollars a week! 

The united wealth of the sisters was ab- 
sorbed in paying the rent. Meanwhile there 
was Miss Silence and Hilda; and somehow 
Miss Silence did not seem to prosper in her 
efforts. She was ‘‘ too young,” or she was 
**too old,” or she was ‘‘too pretty,” or ‘not 
tall enough.” 

‘There is always a ‘too’ about me!” she 
said, one night, to her sister, as they met at 
the entrance door. 

‘Tell me about it, my, dear,” said Miss 
Hayne; ‘ but wait until we get to thetop of 
our mountain”; and 80, pul Ling abide he 
twigs of humanity that hemmed the ascent 
at every stair, they ascended, and then it 
came out. Miss Silence had had every rea- 
son to hope for a situation as day-governess. 
Her testimonials (chiefly from the princi- 
pals of the schools she had been in; but 
that was before the plowshares went 
over them) were satisfactory, and an in- 
terview appointed. Miss Silence has not 
been described. She was not the sort of 
girl to bear description.’ It is enough to 
say that she was tall, slight of figure, had 
laughing brown eyes, narrow and dark, 
and hair of the lightest, sunniest hue that 
could wear the name of brown; but all this 
has given you no idea of Miss Silence as 
she presented herself before the lady whose 
children needed a governess. She was the 
most radiant, piquant piece of flesh and 
blood that the lady had ever seen; and the 
novelty and surprise of the vision were so 
great that she was betrayed into a smile, 
as she said: ‘‘My dear, you will never do 
in this world! You are too young and— 
but my children would never mind you. I 
expected to see some one older and 
sterner.” 

Poor Miss Silence turned away, 'tesolved 
to make am ogress of herself if ghe could 
learn the process from anybody. The poor 
child had walked all the way home to save 
the car-fare. 

Now Hilda was nota listener; but she 
could not avoid, as she went to and fro in 
the kitchen, preparing their frugal dinnner, 
overhearing fragments of the sentences let 
fall from the tired lips, and she came toa 
sudden resolve. Hilda was young and 
strong, and could not remember the time 
when Miss Silence’s pretty dresses had not 
been made over for her in her mother’s 
simple cottage on the river, and it hurt the 
girl to have theyYoung lady going about so 
to seek a situation. 

When the sisters were seated at dinner, 
Hilda said: 

“* Miss Hayne, may I seek a situation?” 





‘*Going to leave us, Hilda!” exclaimed 
Miss Silence. 

‘Oh! no! You know better; but I have 
too much time in the day. Would you 
mind if [ found something to do, while you 
are away, if I neglect nothing?” 

** Certainly not, child; only don’t under- 
take anything we do not know about,” 
said Miss Martha. ; 

The next evening, when the sisters re- 
turned, what was their surprise, on enter- 
ing the little kitchen, to see the modest 
table completely covered with rich, brown 
loaves of bread. 

‘*Why, Hilda!” cried Miss Silence, in 
consternation. ‘‘ You have used up our 


flour all at once! What have you heen 
doing.” 

‘It’s my situation!” said Hilda. ‘I’ve 
got it!” 

“Explain, dear girlk What do you 
mean?” 


‘*It’s all the particular man on the nex 
floor,” said Hilda. ‘* Yesterday morning, 
after you had gone, the oldest child came 
np to borrow a little bread. She said her 
mother was sick, and I lent her a part of a 
loaf. It wasn’t more than half an hour 
before she was back again and wanted to 
know who made that bread, and I said: 
‘Why? Wasn’t it good? I did.’ She ran 
right down without answering a word, and 
in two minutes there came a knock on the 
kitchen door. I opened it, and ’twas Mr. 
Crane. I didn’t know what to do, ’cause 
you had told me not to let anybody in, but 
he didn’t try tocomein. Hz only said: 
‘If you’ll make bread ae good as that—I’m 
very particular myself—I’m in the business, 
and |’il pay you twelve cents a loaf for all 
you'll make. I want it for afew extra cus- 
tomers. They’re very particular.’” 

‘‘T said I was hired to do Miss Hayne’s 
work, and I couldn’t. Then when Miss 
Silence came home last night and every- 
thing, I thought I might bake a little every 
day, just as well as not; so I’ve been trying 
to-day.” 

‘* You blessed Hilda!” cried Miss Hayne. 

‘« And how beautiful the bread does look!” 
considered Miss Silence, who had herself 
taught Hilda how to make it, as she counted 
out the twenty loaves. And then they all 
set to work estimating its cost. In the 
midst of the calculation up came Mr. Crane, 
with profuse apologies and a perfect flood 
of explanations and hopes that he had not 
made himself offensive; and—might he 
carry down the bread? He had left his 
basket in the entry. 

He carried it off in triumph, having duly 
paid the two dollars and forty cents. When 
he was gone the three sat down and looked 
at each other and laughed; and it was Hilda 
who said, with a queer little smile: ‘‘ Don’t 
you think, Miss Silence, that two situations 
is enough for one family?” 

“Yes I do, Hilda; and I'll be your as- 
sistant, if you'll take one; and I'll invest 
all my means in flour and butter and yeast 
and potatoes and milk and salt; and we'll 
make bread for a living.” 

‘Why not?” questioned Miss Hayne. 
** Why not?” said they all. 

The very next day they began. Bread 
like that bread had never before been on 
sale in New York; and in less than a month 
the little kitcben on the top ‘floor was the 
scene of great activity of arms and yeast 
and fire. The result was not large, but it 
was certain, and Hilda enjoyed it. 

It was wonderful how the bread-making 
subdued the sounds of the children; how 
far away it seemed to put the tumult of the 
house and the block and the street; how it 
softened rough places and made straight 
the crooked ways of many things in the 
lives of the sisters. Miss Hayne seriously 
thought of resigning her position to go into 
company with the partners; but they re- 
fused to enlarge the business, and remained 
firm in their decision not to make more 
bread than could be baked in the two ovens 
of the kitchen range. Miss Silence made the 
yeast every fourth day. Hilda did all the 
mixing; and the faithful girl never relaxed 
her efforts in kneading it to perfection. 
Miss Silence made it into loaves and at- 
tended to the baking of it. Bread was 
made three times in the twenty-four hours, 
and the utmost that the united efforts of 
the two could achieve was forty-eight 
loaves a day, or two hundred and eighty- 
eight in the week. It was hard work; ‘it 
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was constant work; but it yielded them 
four cents and a fraction of acent a loaf, 
and they all grew bright and happy under 
the burden of it. 

The Summer slipped by. It had been a 
very different Summer from any one of the 
Summers in the lives of the two sisters; 
but they had not repined; they had earnest- 
ly sought to get out of every day every 
speck of happiness that could be gleaned. 
One September morning Hilda came UP 
from the postman’s box at the door, with @ 
letter. It was addressed ‘‘Miss Silence 
Hayne,” and bore upon its face quite a busi- 
ness aspect. 

The young girl thrust it into her pocket, 
her face rosy with another flush than that 
of the fire. 

‘What is it, my dear? Tell me quick- 
ly.” Oried Miss Hayne, following her sis- 
ter into the next room. 

‘*Wait until I read it myself.” 

The envelope was opened, and a few 
words of writing were revealed, together 
with a bit of paper, which quickly told its 
story. 

The Nassau Bank was to pay Miss 
Silence Hayne five dollars. 

The narrow, dark eyes laughed, and the 
lovely lips quivered the words: ‘‘It's 
nothing but ‘How to Make Bread.’ 
Don’t you see? I thought I would send 
a receipt for it; but I had no idea I should 
get five dollars for it. Isn’t it glorious? 
It’s the first money I ever earned in my 
life. The bread-making is all Hilda’s own 
idea!” Miss Silence seized Miss Hayne and 
waltzed her around the small room, and 
then ran out to tell the third member of the 
family of her good fortune, and to declare, 
that now, for one month, at least, she was 
going to hire tne front room and have the 
whole flat to themselves. Not that they 
had been troubled by any intrud-r (for, 
from the day they arrived at the house, no 
one had seen an occupant of the room go 
or come) but that their quarters had been, 
all along, too narrow for comfort. 

The same evening, as Miss Hayne was 
ascendiug tothe fourth floor, she encoun- 
tered, at the top of the staircase, her sister, 
who held her finger to her lips and looked 
unutterable things denoting silence. 

‘We've got a visitor, and she’s asleep. 
Come in softly, and I’ll show ‘ier to you,” 
she whispered. ‘‘Now, don’t get excited 
and wake her up; for I’ve had such a time 
with her.” 

In dumb astonishment, Miss Hayne be- 
held, lying on her own bed, a baby not 
more that a year old. 

‘Tell me what it means, quickly!” she 
whispered. 

**Come now, Martha. 


Don’t get vexed 
with me. 


I never felt afraid of you before 


in all my life,” and Miss Silence looked so. 


much like crying that her sister had mercy 
and awaited the explanation, which came, 
in a few minutes, at the dinner table. 


“TI really and truly could not help it, 
Martha,” she said, ‘‘and you would have 
done the same thing yourself. This morn- 
ing, about half an hour after you went out, 
I was standing close by the window over 
there, molding my bread and thinking what 
perfectly delightful flour it was, when I 
heard a child sobbing and sobbing as though 
its heart was just breaking. It was a differ- 
ent cry from any I had ever heard in this 
place, so I dropped the loaf in the pan and 
went to the window and put my head out 
#0 far that I nearly lost my balance trying 
to see into the next house, and all that I 
could find out was the top of a little girl’s 
head; for.the face was down on the sill and 
the sobs almost made me cry. 

‘**My dear! my dear!’ I called. ‘What 
is the matter?’ She didn’t appear to hear one 
word | said, she was so overwhelmed by the 
trouble, whatever it was; and you'll hardly 
believe me, Martha, but I took the broom 
and hit heron the head with it, though 
that wasn’t what I meant to do, and, in- 
stead of looking out the window, she went 
right away from it. So what could I do 
but, the minute I got through the bread, go 
over and inquire if I had hurt her. Martha 
Hayne! What do you suppose I found on 
that floor? You needn't try to imagine. It 
was @ mother, dying of pneumonia, and 
only two children, this baby and ‘the five- 
year old girl, with her; and not a soul up 


there to go up. She said she didn’t know 

her neighbors, and I said I didn’t; but she 

went up with me, and there she promised 

to stay whileI ran for a doctor. You know 

Dr. Flemming. I went for him, ’cause we 

liked him when Hilda cut her finger, and 

he went instantly with me; but it was too 

late to do anythi.g. She was dying, and 

never spoke a word. 

‘*The Doctor said he would notify the cor- 

oner or somebody, and a policeman came to 

take the children. But I couldn’t bear to 

have them dragged off so, and I fetched 
the bahy home. 

‘* What under the sun?” questioned Miss 
Hayne, in the vague way we do question, 
when our thoughts lose the pathway of 
words. 

‘“‘Don’t say one word, Martha. You 
shan’t be disturbed to-night. I') take care 
of it. My five dollars couldn’t be put to a 
better use. I gave up the front room the 
very minute I picked the baby up. It isn’t 
pretty; but itis poor and miserable, and 
needs help, almost as much as we did the 
day we came to this house. It made me 
feel, Martha Hayne, like a monster, and an 
awful wicked one, too, to be living with 
nothing but a brick wall between, and on 
that side the dying woman and helpless 
children, and on this, I with my happy 
bread-making”— 

Hilda interrupted the conversation by the 
announcement that the baby was awake, 
and Miss Silence hastened into the adjoin- 
ing room. 

‘* Hilda,” said Miss Hayne, ‘‘ why did 
you let her?” 

‘*Why,” said Hilda, ‘‘ I told her I'd take 
care of the bread, and I haven’t seen her so 
happy, not since you were al together in 
the oid house at home, as she’s been to-day. 
It has just set my own heart to humming 
to see her fuss over that baby; and there 
really hasn’t been any time for her to.attend 
to the bread.” 

Miss Silence entered, bearing the wan 
little thing in her arms. ‘‘It’s hungry,” 
she said. ‘‘ Hilda, fetch me the bottle, 
please.” 

For the first time, Miss Hayne laughed. 
‘* It is too ridiculous!” shesaid. ‘‘Silence, 
you must send that buby tothe authorities, 
or somebody.” 

‘Yes! Yes! Martha. But don’t be ina 
hurry; not to-night. They’re trying to find 
out the relatives.” 

‘*But where is the little girl? 
know something?” 

‘‘Why, Martha! Didn’t I tell you that 
slie was here, too? I meant to. She is in 
the hall room, asleep on Hilda’s bed.” 

**Silence Hayne!” cried her sister. 
‘*Have you opened an asylum, and are you 
going to make bread to support it?” 

‘‘Now Martha, when we were in the 
country, you wouldn’t have talked in that 
narrow, selfish way,” reproached her sister. 

‘*No; you are right, Silence, I should 
not. But New York is a hard place for all 
but two classes—the very rich, who can take 
care of themselves, and the very poor, whom 
the Public cares for,” sighed her sister. 


A tiny, miserable little knock on the 
door announced that the little girl had 
awakened. 

‘*Well, we’re the Public for these chil- 
dren, to-night, anyhow,” said Miss Silence, 
as her sister opened the door. 

‘*Ah! here’s the litle girl I knocked on 
the head with my old broom this morn- 
ing,” was the cheery welcome that greeted 
Emma, who stood in the doorway. ‘Come 
right in, my dear, and see the baby. She 
is having a good time now; and you must 
have your dinner, too.” 

“IT want my Mamma!” said the child, 
her eyes filling with tears. 

In a moment Emma was in Miss Hayne’s 
arms; for the plaint that could never be 
satisfied had gone right through her heart, 
and she was saying loving words, meant to 
comfort the little mourner. 

All that could be gleaned from the child 
was, that ‘‘ Papa was dead, for she had seen 
them put him in the ground, and that they 
had been along time in the cars—a week, 
she guessed, coming to New York—and 
that her Mamma was cold and shook, 
and went to bed and coughed, and 
couldn’t get up in the morning, and kept 
saying: ‘Call Grandpa’; and I didn’t kaow 


Don’t she 





there to do'a thing. Iran down and knocked 
on the floor below and asked the woman 





where to find Grandpa,” said the child, 


Hayne’s eyes. ‘‘And then, in the morn- 
ing,” she went on, ‘‘Mamma couldn’: get 
up, and we didn’t have a mite of breakfast.” 
‘*Dear me!” gasped Miss Silence. ‘‘If 
we only could have known it.” 

‘* And plenty of bread on this side of the 
wall,” observed Hilda, as she went from 
the room. 

The child could tell that her name was 
Emma Eno, andthe baby’s name was Ethel, 
and that there was an Uncle Horace once; 
but that was a long time ago, a hundred 
years, she guessed; and there wasn’t any 
now. And ‘Oh! won't there be any Mam- 
ma any more?” she sobbed, a dim sense of 
her loss abiding through all her words. 
‘*See here!” said Miss Hayne, rising in- 
stantly to her feet, and putting Emma down 
with a suddenness that made the child for- 
get tocry. ‘ Who has taken charge of the 
things over there?” 

‘*The things!” echoed her sister. ‘‘I 
never thought of anything but these poor 
children. I did make up a bundle of cloth- 
ing for them, and Hilda took it in by the 
window. And, now I come to think of it, 
I don’t believe there was much furniture in 
the rooms.” 

‘‘A man came ’most every day,” said 
Emma, “and he carried off a chair and a 
table and ever so many chairs; and when 
he was gone Mamma cried, and then she 
went out, and—we had dinner then.” 

‘*Tt’s dreadful!” said Miss Hayne. 

‘*My Mamma isn’t dreadful!” sobbed 
Emma, passionately. 

When the child was comforted, Miss 
Hayne announced that she was going over 
to learn what she could; but there was 
nothing to be gained. That strong, grim 
individual, the City, had taken possession 
of everything. She returned from her quest 
in sympathetic tears. 

‘*Tt is all because we were so wicked and 
selfish,” she said, ‘‘and tried not to see and 
hear the noises and the children.” 

“T called ‘Pretty lady! Pretty lady!’ 
ever so many times out the window,” said 
Emma, ‘‘ when Mamma didn’t get up in the 
morning and feed the baby.” 

That night there was not very much sleep 
in the sisters’ room, for, in her extreme 
care of the baby, Miss Silence was over- 
careful. 

When Miss Hayne went away the next 
morning she said that, without doubt, the 
officials would send for the children during 
the day; but when she returned at night 
she learned that no inquiry had been made 
for them. 

It was the same the next day, and the 
day following, and the day after. A simple 
announcement in the morning papers, a few 
lines concerning the sad occurrence and 
the disposition of the mortal remains of the 
woman found dying, alone with the two 
children, was all that the sisters gleaned of 
news concerning the event. 


In a week’s time Miss Hayne had learned 
to look for the bright littie head at the top 
of the third flight, and to listen for the wel- 
come of the ‘‘I was looking for you,” and 
to feel glad of the pressure of the little arms 
around her neck, and to feel somehow her 
heart thrillas it had not done before since 
she came to the city. Notwithstanding 
which she had said every morning, ‘‘ Some- 
thing, Silence, must be done this very day,” 
and every evening, ‘‘In the morning some- 
body must go and attend to it.” But some- 
thing was not done, and somebody did not 
go. Meanwhile, Ethel began to cough, 
and Dr. Flemming, being called in, pro- 
nounced the trouble whooping cough. At 
the end of another week Emma was caught 
in the same toil. 

‘**T can’t,” said Miss Silence to her sister, 
‘*T cannot let the poor little things go now! 
They are used to us; and who would take 
care of them?” 

‘*But,” said her sister, ‘‘I cannot have 
you worn out; and think of Hilda, with all 
the work to do now.” 

‘Oh! don’t mind me; I’ve got to manag. 
ing like anything,” encouraged Hilda. ‘I 
make up bread overnight, now, since it has 
grown cooler, andI can get the first baking 
done before breakfast.” And so, once more, 
Miss Hayne went to her work. No sooner 
was she safely down.the stairs than Miss 
Silence spoke to Hilda and said: ‘* You are 
an angel. Fetch me my‘work, quick!” 





with a pathos that brought tears to Miss 


The baby slept and coughed and coughed 


ty Hilda was kneading bread, and 
ence was busy with her work, when 


there came furious ring trom the street 
bell 


Thinking it was the postman and that he 
would deposit his light burden: and go on 
his way, no attention was paid to the ring; 
and presently a knock was heard. On 
opening the door, Miss Silence saw a gen- 
tleman standing in the hall. A different 
order of man he seemed from any dwelling 
thereabout. On seeing the young lady, 
flushed with the excitement of her work 
and with the sudden surprise of his pres- 
ence, he drew back from the doorway and 
said: ‘‘I beg your pardon for the intru- 
sion; but I wish very much to see the 
writer of a story sent to The Western World, 
and this is the address given.” 
‘* Will you come in?” invited Miss Silence, 
the very gold of whose hair glistened with 
beams of sudden joy. 
“If Imay,” responded the gentleman, 
and he entered the small, the very small 
parlor, and seated himself in a rocking 
chair that seemed to be, at first, the most 
prominent piece of furniture within the 
room. To his astonishment the young lady 
seated herself. He had expected that she 
would summon an elderly person to respond 
to his inquiry. 
‘‘Am I speaking to the writer of this 
manuscript?” he inquir d, withdrawing the 
recognized envelope from his coat. 
** You are,” responded the poor gir}, who 
began to feel a weight of guilt creep 
through every nerve, he seemed so grave 
and solemn, 
“Is it a true story?” he questioned, 
eagerly. 
“I don’t quite understand,” she slowly 
responded, ‘‘ what you mean, sir.” 
‘I mean, is the story of the woman 
dying, alone with the two children, true?” 
he asked. 
For answer Miss Silence arose and left 
the room. She returned a moment later; 
in her arms was little Ethel, by her side, 
litte Emma. Pausing in the doorway, 
she asked: ‘‘Have you had the whooping 
cough?” 

‘“*T really donot remember.” 

** Beeause, if you have uot, you might 
catch it,” she said. ‘* Are you afraid?” 


‘*T will take the risk,” he answered, quite 
gravely, his eyes on the face of Emma, who 
held back shyly, and said: ‘Is he come to 
take us away from you?” 

‘No! no!” comforted the rosy girl, say- 
ing: ‘‘ Now, Emma, you may go back and 
stay with Hilda. 

** And is Hilda and the bread-making real, 
also?” asked the gentleman, as the child 
lingered. 

‘I will show you the kitchen, and the 
bread, if you wish, sir; though I didn’t 
know [’— 

‘Never mind, Miss Hayne. Will youlet 
the little girl come to me a moment?” 

‘Go, Emma, and talk to the gentleman,” 
said Miss Silence. 

‘*Come here, Emma, and tell me some- 
thing. What is your Grannpa’s name?” 

‘*Grandpa,” said Emma, with assurance. 

‘*But what name did Grandma call 
him?” 

‘* She called him Father!” said the child. 

The gentleman nodded in assent to that 
and went on. ** And who lived with Grand- 
ma and Grandpa?” 


‘*Mamma and the baby and me.” 

**Whom beside? Whogot breakfast and 
dinner for you?” ‘ 

‘* Why Blue did,” said the child.” 

The gentleman nodded again. 


‘*And who blacked Grandpa’s boots?” 

‘‘ Why, 'twas Yost. 'Course he did,” an- 
swered the little girl. 

‘* And did you ever see Colonel Dane at 
Grendpa’s house?” 

“\ Why, thai was my Grandpa!” exclaimed 
the child. ‘I can’t find him. Will you 
show me the way?” she asked. 

“Well, now, Emma, tell me something 
more, and then I will let you go. Did your 
Mamma ever tell you about Uncle Horace?” 

‘He is never coming back any more,”- 
responded Emma. “It was an awful long 
time ago—a hundred years, I guess—sinee - 
he went away.” 

‘‘There now, little girl, give me a kiss 
and run away again; and some day I'll 
bring your Uncle Horace to see you,” 





and slept. Emma was wiping..cups and 





Emma obeyed. 
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“I am so glad you know about the fam- 
ily,” said Miss Silence. 

‘*Will ycu tell me whether or not you 
wrote this story to find out the relatives of 
these children?” asked the editor. 

‘*T never dreamed of such a thing,” she 
replied. 

‘*What, then, prompted you to do it?” 

‘I thought perhaps you would be good 
enough to take it, and I could have some 
money for the children. They need cloth- 
ing,” she explained. 

‘* Why not let the proper authorities take 
charge of them, and relieve yourself of the 
burden?” he inquired. 

*“*Oh! 1 don’t wish to be relieved,” she 
made haste to say; and then, almost before 
the reticent, proud girl knew what she was 
saying, she had told the story of their com- 
ing to Number 400. 

**One question more, and I will tell you 
the fate of your story,” he said. ‘‘ Why 
did you change the name of Eno for Glenn?” 

‘* Because,” said Miss Silence, ‘* I did not 
think I ought to use real names.” 

** And yet, you said Emma and Ethel and 
Horace"—he considered. 

‘* They might belong to any family.” 

** Mies Hayne,” said tke editor, ‘your 
story is accepted with thanks; and 
here is the value of it tous.” He gave to 
her a check, which she blushingly received, 
and laid upon the table without looking at 
its face. 

*I wish you could know how much 
good that will do, and how much | thank 
you for it,” she said. 

**I wish you knew,” he said, “‘ how much 
good it will do, and how much Uncle 
Horace will thank you for it, when he 
comes.” 

**Will he take the children away from 
us?” she inquired. 

‘With your permission, I shall send 
Uncle Horace to see them to-morrow,” he 
said. ‘‘And you will allow me to suggest 
that you ask no questions about, that you 
make no reference to, the lonely condition 
in which Mrs. Eno lived and died. It is 
particularly painful to him and to all con- 
cerned. He will, I am quite certain, make 
very satisfactory arrangements aud regard 
your wishes. Good morning! Miss Hayne.” 

**Good morning!” and he was gone. 

Hilda, in the kitchen, had been impati- 
ently awaiting his departure. No sooner 
was she made aware of it than the door 
opened, and she said: ‘ Please, Miss Si- 
lence, do come and help me with the 
bread. It is getting too light, and you 
know I wouldn’t have sour bread for the 
world. I’m crazy-wild over it. My repu- 
tation would be gone; and you know we 
can’t afford to lose that.” 

** Miss Silence had gone to the table and 
picked up the check. As Hilda called, her 
laughing eyes grew misty and perplexed 
while gazing at it. 

“Yes we can,” she called out in reply. 
‘*We can afford it. Hilda! Hilda Gurnsey. 
Let the bread sour! Let it brown to a 
crisp!” 

In affright at the strange language from 
the young lady, Hilda ran to her, dropping 
flour all the way. 

‘*What is it?” she cried. 
happened?” 

** Look at that!” said the overjoyed girl, 
holding the check so near to Hilda’s eyes 
that the girl had to take a backward step 
to see it. ‘* Andit’sall the blessed children 
and this dreadful child-haunted region we 
fell into, blindfolded.” 

‘*1t isn’t the children, nor the neighbor- 
hood. It’s fifty dollars if it’s a cent,” said 
Hilda, pinching a puffy loaf between her 
fingers. What does it mean, anyhow?” 

Now Miss Silence had kept her own 
little secret, and had written the story and 
sent it off without a suspicion from her 
sister or Hilda. 

‘* Why,” she said. It’s my story, I mean 
about the children and you and the bread; 
and I wrote it rocking the baby to sleep.” 

“‘And got fifty dollars for it,” cried 
Hilda. ‘‘Then—the partnership is—dis— 
solved.” 

**No! no!” cried Miss Silence. ‘That 
is too good a ship. It has carried us over 
too rough seas to give it up. We'll be 
partners still, Hilda, and I'll come and do 
my share in one minute, as soon as I see to 
Ethel. She must be hungry.” 


‘*What has 





the day’s bliss in afew more kisses and 
caresses than usual, and, when Miss Hayne 
came to the top of the third flight about 
five o’clock, she narrowly escaped a back- 
ward fall, with such eager haste did her 
sister confront her with the happy check; 
and, later, over the small dinner-table, out 
came the story of the morning. 

‘*Why, he, the editor himself, is the 
Uncle Horace,” concluded Miss Hayne. 
“Of course! I knew it all along. And 
he is just what you and I call good look- 
ing,” said her sister. 

Hilda was holding the baby near by. 
She drew a long and audible sigh. 

‘* What is it?” questioned Miss Hayne. 
“I was thinking,” said Hilda, ‘‘ that we 
had all better get back into the country. 
There is too much happening here. One 
day the bread, and the next the children, 
and now an editor; and—and”— with evi- 
dent effort, ‘‘I’m awfully afraid of a—hus- 
band—next.” 

‘*Hilda!” exclaimed the horrified sisters 
in the same breath and the same tone, 
which fell down to a laughing chorus, in 
which even Emma joined. 

The next day the bread was hurried 
through with all speed. In honor of the 
occasion, Miss Hayne took holiday and 
assisted. The children were made to look 
as lovely as possible, in which enterprise a 
generous slice from the check was cut off 
and consumed. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon the 
arrival took place. The cards announcing 
it bore the names of Horace K. Bacon and 
Horace L. Eno. 

The editor then, after all, was not the 
real Uncle Horace. Everybody felt a'mo- 
ment of disappointment, only to be followed 
by entire satisfaction in the existing state 
of affairs. The two gentlemen had been 
close friends from boyhood, and very re- 
cently, Mr. Horace Eno, having returned 
from a two years’ residence abroad, had 
captured the editor of The Western World 
and borne him away to the region of their 
old home, which was in Virginia, and near 
by that of Colonel Dane, whose household 
names he was made familiar with. 


With the utmost delicacy the subject of 
the care and maintenance of the children 
was approached; but it could not be ad- 
justed without a painful jar and collision of 
feelings. 

‘*No!” said Miss Silence, to whom her 
sister left the affair, with a loyalty self-sac. 
rificing in the extreme. ‘‘I don’t think Ican 
ever make up my mind to receive money 
for the same thing that I have done for 
love. Iam afraid I should get selfish and 
worldly over it, and should lose the best 
pleasure I have ever had.” 

** But you must think of me, as well as 
yourself,” said Mr. Eno, who had lingered 
after the departure of Mr. Bacon. ‘ Do 
you not see that I ought to maintain my 
dead brother’s children, when it is in my 
power to do so?” 

At last she promised to think about it, 
and he went away. 

For a whole week not a word was heard 
from him. It wasa sad week at Number 
400. Scarlet fever did its deadly work 
there. Three children were laid silent for- 
ever beneath that roof, and the sisters were 
in intense anxiety lest that disease should 
add its malignity to the ravages of the 
whooping cough. 

On the day the third child died Mr. 
Horace Eno called again and apologized 
for his absence by saying that urgent busi- 
ness had detained him from the city. 

The more Miss Silence had considered the 
subject of reward the keener had grown the 
paio, and she thought she had arrived at the 
courage point of telling him that it would 
be better to take the children away, espe- 
cially now, when there was such danger in 
the house. But he saved her from saying 
anything, by announcing that he had de- 
cided that it would be better for them to be 
brought up in the country, and had been 
looking about during the week for a suit- 
able place, one having all the requirements 
for generous living. ‘‘ And 1 think I have 

found it,” he said. ‘* Although I know not 
a soulin the neighborhood, I made some 
inquiries and learned that the location was 
all right; and the old place itself quite won 
my heart. It has about it such a mellow, 





Emma and Ethel tvok their portion in 


ripe, October look, as though only good 





in it. I found it quite by accident and 
learned that it was for sale, the family hav- 
ing gone, I believe, to Europe. Anyway I 
bought it; and, as you say the scarlet fever 
is here, the sooner you move the better.” 
**We move!” both sisters said, in un- 
wonted surprise. 

‘*You, I think, mentioned your love of 
the country to my friend, Mr. Bacon?” 
queried Mr. Eno. 

Miss Silence blushed, and remembered 
how she had been betrayed into confidence 
on several thoughts and feelings, and said: 
‘* Yes, we are from the country, and I do 
not think New York could ever be so much 
to us as it is, I mean, as our home there 
was.” 

‘* Where was your home?” he questioned, 
regretting that he had not learned earlier. 
‘*However,” he added, not awaiting the 
reply, ‘‘any other home, even in the same 
place, could not be home to you; andI 
am sure you cannot fail to like this place. 
If you will go with me, we will take a look 
at it in the morning, and, if convenient to 
you, move out bythe end of the week. 
The place seems in perfect order, and the 
arrangement will afford me the satisfaction 
of seeing the children well settled before 
leaving the country. I am compelled to 
go abroad by the steamer leaving in ten 
days.” 

‘*Such a whirl as I feel in,” said Miss 
Hayne, the minute he was gone. ‘To be 
picked up in this fashion and blown about 
the country, as though we were two feath- 
ers. I should like to know how we are to 
get our living there. I don’t like it.” 

‘* Perhaps, Martha dear, that it is not so 
far away that you cannot come every day 
to the city; and, who knows, if it is a 
pleasant place, that we may not do— 
well! half-a-dozen things to do come into 
my mind. For my part I shall find enough 
to do, if I can only live between the green 
below and the blue above, to do it. I won- 
der where it is, and why we neither of us 
asked a question.” 

According to appointment, Mr. Eno ap- 
peared the morning following, and, accom- 
panied by Emma, the three left the house. 

About one hour and a half out from New 
York, on the New Haven Road, Mr. Eno 
rose, saying: 

‘* This is our station, I came near forget- 
ting it.” 

In dumb amazement, the Misses Hayne 
followed him from the car, and, on the 
platform, were met by Milo White, with: 
** Welcome home, Miss Hayne! Glad to 
see you back, Miss Silence. Milo looked 
unutterable things at their cavalier with the 
little girl, who marched directly ahead in 
pursuit of a carriage, and heard nothing of 
it.” 

‘* Have you ever been in this town be- 
fore?” Mr. Eno questioned, as he rejoined 
them. He looked so honest, he seemed so 
innocent. Could he be playing a part? 
They questioned within and doubted with- 
out, Miss Hayne saying: 

‘* Did you not know that we love every 
stone by this roadside, that these hills are 
our hills, this sky our sky, the very mos- 
quitoes (brushing one from her face) our 
mosquitoes, welcoming us back?” 


“Do you tell me that you have lived 
here?” Mr. Eno asked, excitedly. 

‘*Certainly. It is the only home we have 
ever known; and over there on the hill, up 
the long slope overlooking the sea, that old 
rambling house with the tower and the 
wide ”— 

**Why!” exclaimed Mr. Eno, growing 
pale. ‘‘That is the very place I have 
bought.” 

It was too much. The sisters burst into 
tears. 

‘* Believe me, ladies,” he hastened to say. 
‘*T should never have planned such a thing 
as a surprise. I have been in utter igno- 
rance until now. I am almost as much 
overcome as you are. I bought it off 
Amos Gregory. The name of Hayne was 
never mentioned in the transaction. I saw 
a photograph of the house in the city, and 
came out to see it. The photograph pleased 
my fancy, and the house captivated my 
heart; and it certainly is a curious trans- 
action altogether, from first to last.” 

Presently a carriage load of merry faces 
greeted the sisters with a shout of ‘ Wel 
come home! Welcome to Hearts’ Con- 





families had been born and lived and died 








‘* Why, they all seem to know we have 
come, or were to come. How did they 
find out?” said Miss Silence, who was the 
first to recover herself. 
‘*News in the country flies fast,” said 
Mr. Eno. ‘I sent the deed to record, 
two days ago.” 
“*T don’t see how that could tell any- 
thing,” said Miss Hayne; a deed from 
Amos Gregory to you.” 
‘* But, said Mr. Eno, it was not from 
him to me. It was from Amos Gregory to 
—to—to Martha and Silence Hayne—the 
ladies who are unwilling to take what is 
justly due.” There was not one word 
more spoken until Hearts’ Content was 
reached; and then the thanks were spoken 
in gentle and very tearful tones. 
An extensive examination was not requi- 
site, when every stone was known by 
heart and every nail approved. 
The same week, the rosewood 
and mahogany, the brass and old 
silver journeyed back to the old home, 
where the sisters and Hilda were ready to 
receive and restore it all to its accustomed 
places, and where Mr. Eno was attending 
to everything and making the task as light 
as it could be made, and seeming more like 
an old friend than an acquaintance of a 
few days. 
At the end of the appointed time Mr. 
Eno went abroad and the new life in the 
old home was begun. Miss Hayne adver- 
tised for a few pupils. Twenty came at 
the call, and the Summer-school, usually 
‘‘kept” on the verandah or on the grass be- 
neath the oaks, was immensely popular. 
Emma was the youngest pupil and the pet 
of every one. 
Miss Silence, grown lovelier with every 
day’s sun that had gone over her, made a 
table of the rocks jutting out to sea, and 
worked away during the Summer mornings, 
with Ethel’s hammock lightly swung be- 
tween two cedar trees that sbeltered both. 
A very mysterious writer appeared that 
year in the magazine world, whose initial 
letters were 8. H.; but no one save the 
editor of The Western World wist that the 
real 8. H. was Silence Hayne, and he kept 
her secret well; and, although every manu- 
script sent seemed to require personal con- 
sultation between editor and writer, no one, 
not even Aunt Martha Hayne, whom the 
sisters had placed at the head of their es- 
tablishment, was quite prepared for the 
announcement that ‘‘in the Fall, Silence 
Hayne was going back to New York to 
spend the Winter,” although Editor Bacon 
had said that ‘‘ Hearts’ Content alone should 
hold her in keeping during the coming 
Summers.” 
Two years later, Uncle Horace Eno, re- 
turning to his native land, found his little 
nieces so entrancing that he went to see 
them very often, oftener than seemed ex- 
actly needful, and Hilda prophesied truly 
when she remarked that, ‘‘there was 
another case of blindfolded common-sense 
approaching ; she knew there was, and it was 
all owing to that dreadful street, and that 
blessed top floor at No. 400. For her 
part, she never had so good a time in her 
life as she did up there, making bread, be- 
fore Miss Silence took to story-writing.” 
WATERBURY, Conn. 


A LITTLE LADY. 


BY GEORGE OOOPER. 








Comes a queenly little lady, 
Dressed in gown of pretty green ; 
With a bunch of lovely snowdrops 
In her hand she may be seen. 
Though she smiles so very sweetly, 
Yet she oft will frown and pout. 
That in mood she’s quite capricious 
There’s no doubt. 


She has birds to sing her praises ; 
Silver brooks to tell them, too ; 
But the loudest in her welcome 
Is a little bird called blue; 
Emerald grasses gem her pathway, 
Daisies spring about her feet, 
Budding woodlands smile upon her, 
She’s so sweet! 


Have you seen this little lady 

Weep, and smile amid her tears ? 
Now, in spite of her caprices, 

Every grateful heart she cheers. 
Oh! what joy and grace attend her ; 

For she sets the earth in tune! 
But she has two sweeter sisters— 

May and June. 





tent!” and they were gone. 
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Eight sayings, so arranged that each saying shall fill eight squares in the order of the knight's 


move in chess, 
AUTIIORS. 
1. Paisthe man. 2. Vile Trog sold him. 3. 
like Lem. 6, It wasa cast. 7. Treat how prim. 


FAMILIAR SAYING, 


61 letters. 

My 32, 34, 25, 52, concise, 

My 23, 56, 4, 21, the flesh of a young animal. 
My 1, 46, 9, 51, a stone for sharpening. 

My 55, 15, 57, 2, a bird. 

My 7, 12, 45, 30, a troublesome insect. 

My 11, 37, 59, 54, hollow place. 

My 50, 40, 5, 14, part of a man’s wardrobe. 
My 13, 24, 48, 49, a prophet. 

My 28, 6, 22, 61, compelled. 

My 42, 31, 18, 27, any authoritative prohibition, 
My 19, 58, 44, 29, to suggest. 

My 38, 60, 43, 35, 26, hot. 

My 53, 20, 41, 16, cure. 

My 3, 17, 47, 36, a point of the compass. 

My 10, 39, 33, 8, a teamster’s command. 


AUTHOR. 


* 000 # 
* 000 *# 
* 000 *# 
* 000 *# 
* ooo *F 


The initials and finals the name of the au- 
thor. 

Cross words,—1, to repair the upper part of 
shoes; 2, a city of Portugal; 3, part of the 
teeth ; 4, a poor style of architecture; 5, a hard 
blow. : 

PI. 

A provers of 31 letters. 

Tphfaimeoeotrint fhinocasiir 
atte. 

Author.—Dgrnauwodye. 

Where Written.—Ttnhisgohhgtu. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 171u. 


BURIED MYTHOLOGICAL CHARACTERS, 


1, Thalia; 2, Pan; 8, Minerva; 4, Furies; 5, 
Pegasus ; 6, Niobe ; 7, Isis ; 8, Ceres ; 9, Calliope ; 
10, Atlas; 11, Cupil; 12, Siren; 18, Fates; 14, 
Euterpe. 

SUBTRACTED WORDS. 

1, Pur-blind; 2, Mother-hood; 38, Mouth- 
piece ; 4, Gall-ant; 5, Fur-row; 6, Ear-then ; 7, 
Clay-more; 8, Fresh-man; 9, Beg-rime ; 10, 
List-less; 11, Clan-destine ; 12, Sham-rock. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


oF ty 
Gréimy 
HoNey 
OpEns 
LoWer 
ObHK ys 
8 tAnad 
RaTes 
OtHer 
ThEme 
PoRes 


(Anagrams, ) 


Ker has peas. 4. Young Edward. 
8. Led oxen appear. 


5. I can grow 








Selections. 
A LAMENTATION. 





Axas! Allis over; the end hascome; the 
bottom has es plumb out; the last ray 
of hope has sunk below the wave, stabbed in 
its foundations by the besom of destruction 
which has planted in our bosoms the sparks 
of a rising storm which all the waters of 
Sahara cannot illuminate. 

But why delay? Why hesitate longer, or 
shrink from unveiling the catastrophe which 
has left us nothing more to hope or fear? 

In a single word, Mrs. Miller has got her li- 
cense to run a steamer up, and eke down, 
the en i! Alas! Far better had De 
Soto never discovered that stream than that 
it should be the parent and, so to speak, the 
scene of such horrore, such an influx cf the 
most dire radicalism, such a dethroning of 
the old. 

’Tis true Mrs, Miller is confessedly fully 
competent to navigate the waters; 'tis true 
her husband is out of health, and will never 
again be able, as of yore, to act as captain; 
tis true Mrs. Miller can inthis way support 
her invalid husband and the children in com- 
fort and respectability. But all that goes 
for nothing. 

’Tis also true Mrs. Miller has been doing 
just this very thing for many months with 
entire success, and with safety to passengers, 
steamer, and cargo. But here comesin the 
essential fact. She was doing it without 
the sanction of law; perhaps even in violation 
oflaw. The agony, the shame, lies in this— 
that hereafter she will have the brazen ef- 
frontery to do it under the protection of the 
laws of her country. What, sir; could she 
not have kept schoo! at $10 a month? 
Could she not have been a saleswoman in 
some store at $6 a week, paying her board 
out of that? Could she not have made 
hickory shirts at a dollar a dozen? Was 
there no work for her to do of a character 
suited to woman, but she must rashly, 
wickedly aspire to a position in which a 
man might thrive? Or, if she must navigate 
the steamer, why not have some man get the 
license and tuke the pay, andemploy her at a 
fifth of the salary to pH the work? In fact, 
there are a thousand ining» which she might 
have done, if she had that modesty, that 
spirit of obedience, whichis so eminently 
the glory of her sex. 

And this word ‘‘obedience” suggests to me 
another feature of the case, which reveals 
(if possible) a deeper deep. If she is to 
navigate the steamer, it seems inevitable 
that she will give commands; she will order 
the helmsman to port his helm, or the like. 
She will order the fireman or the engineer to 
do so-and-so. And perhaps she will assume 
to teach some of the more ignorant of the 
superior sex how to manage a steamer. 
Monstrous! What a flying in the face of 
Sarah who ‘‘obeyed Abraham, calling him 
Lord!” 

And then, ee sir, she will want to 
object to the on her boat; and she will 
cut off the source of profit to some’ worth 
man, beside impoverishing the toiling distil 
er. Perhaps she will o tog ng on 
her boat, and perhaps even toswearing! In 

, where is this revolution to end? 
And perhaps she will carry her high-handed 
effrontery so far as to manage her steamer 








better than others, so that other boats will in 
time be navigated by women? 

I am compelled to ask, Where are we 
drifting? Whither will modesty flee for a 
hiding place? 

And, sir, when I consider, in addition 
to this alarming invasion of the male sphere, 
this startling encroachment upon the call- 
—- suited to man (by which I mean the 
callings which are Jeast toilsome, and best 

aid)—I say when I further consider the 

act that, in some of our universities, 
women actually recite in the same lecture- 
rooms with men, and not seldom carry their 
immodest assurance so far as to surpass the 
men,when I consider that women are daring 
to study medicine with a view to practicing 
among the members of their own sex, 
in this land and among the heathen—-sir, I as- 
sure be that despair is radiance as com- 
pared with my state of mind. What is be- 
fore us Ido not aspire to predict. It is, 
however, evident that the whole course of 
Nature will be reversed. We shall soon see 
women shipping before. the mast, reefing 
the main-top off Cape Hatteras, hanging 
out on the main-yard off Cape Horn. In- 
deed, sir, it would not at all surprise me if 
women should put off upon men the labor 
of bearing and nourishing children. Noth- 
ing is inconceivable, once you have granted 
to a woman alicense to navigate a steamer, 
which she has long been navigate with- 


out a license.— Levi P. Doss, D.D., in Na- 
tional Baptist. 
oon ee Lee ean re 
PUSS IN THE ELEVATOR. 





Dogs not only learn what the cars are for, 
but which train will take them where they 
like to go. The instance here given, from 
the New York Tribune, proves that cate muy 
have equally intelligent ideas of passive 
traveling and equal appreciation of their 
own comfort in adopting the improved 
methods. A recent number of the paper tells 
what a visitor found out about The T'ribune 

The Tribune elevator-car had started on 
its upward trip last evening, and the elevator 
boy was gazing upward into its furthest 
corner, evidently lost in reverie. Presently 
there came a distinct call in the shape of a 
plaintive ‘‘Miaouw!” 

The elevator boy checked hiscar forth- 
with on a level with the floor whence the 
sound came, There was no one to be seen, 
and the smallest boy would have been visible. 

‘*Going up?” asked the elevator boy. 

‘*Miaouw! miaouw!” was repeated. 

The elevator boy slid open the door, and 
a gray cat walked demurely in, sprang upon 
the seat and began licking her paws until 
two floors had been passed, when she uttered 
another cry and sprang down before the 
doorway. 

The car stopped, the door was opened, 
and Tabby passed out. 

‘Ts she a regular passenger?” was asked. 

‘Is she?” said the elevator boy. ‘Of 
course she is. She lives in the building, she 
does. She never walks up or down stairs 
‘cept on Sunday, when the elevator aint a- 
running in front. If it’s evening, she uses 
the back elevator. 

‘Where is she going now?” 

‘*She’s just dropping in to see a friend of 
hers. He’s a lawyer, and he often stays late 
to write, and she goes in and sits on the (a- 
ble and watches him, and he gives her a bit 
of something to eat. In ’bout an hour, before 
my time’s up, she’ll come back to go to the 
top floor. Mebbe she’ll stop a little in the 
editorial rooms; then she goes up to the 
restaurant. She always gets there about 
twelve o'clock, when the printers get their 
lunch, They all know her. 

‘*Sometimes,” he added, ‘‘ she sits down 
in the car and keeps me company for a while. 
She aint any bother. She knows how to be- 
have herself a great deal better than some of 
them pot ery and sharp chaps who are al- 
ways asking a fellerwhether he’s going to 
get married. She goes all around down-town 
by herself, she does. The other morning, 
one of the fellows saw her down in Fulton 
Market. She knew him, and came up and 
rubbed against his legs. Top floor here, sir, 
if you want to get out.” 


- 





ALITTLE ‘girl joyfully assured her mother, 
the other day, that she had found out where they 
made horses ; she had seen a man finishing one, 
‘*He was nailing on his last foot,” 


WHY SUFFER PAIN? 

when by using the Vitalizing Treatment of Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1109 Girard St,, the chances 
are all in favor of your getting prompt relief; 
especially if the pain has its origin in nervous 
derangement, In neuralgia, sick headavhe, and 
the various affections of which these are among 
the most distressing, this new treatment acts 
with remarkable promptness, Write for pamph- 
let gi information about this Treatment, 
and it will be sent, 

















“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 
which already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The highest musical authorities in all lands 
indorse the Chickering Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 152 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 








For PARLOR, CHUBCH, and 
CHAPEL use. In solid walnut cases, alse 
SATIN WALNUT, MAHOGANY, and 
EBONY FINISH, 

New and elegant designs now ready 

te” Liberal discownts to Churches, Codyes, 
and Schools, 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


W. W. KIMBALL & 00,, 


CHICAGO, ILL, 





NEW YORK AGENTS, 


Chickering & Sons 


CHICKERING HALL, New York, 


3 ATENT Hand-Book FREE. 
Sis & A. P. LACEY, 
t Att'ys, Washington, D. G, 
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Farm and Garden. 


iThe Agricultural Editor wili be giad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feat specially interested.) 





CULTURE OF THE WOODLAND 
WE HAVE. 
IL, 
BY THE REV. 6. W. POWELL. 


Tuese three things—protection from cattle 
and fire, pruning and thinning—would trans- 
form many an unsightly tract, that does not 
even produce fuel to anything like its full ca- 
pacity, into a prolific and permanent source 
of that precious commodity, working timber. 

But how are we to get the pruning and thin- 
ning done? To answer this is to show the way 

of escape from a very real and very great peril. 
Here are the wood-lots in abundance, Thinning 
and pruning, if we know how lo do them, will 
pay for themselves almost from the start; and 
the result wil! be a surprising amount of timber, 
brought out of the unsightly tracts aforesaid. 

The laws which should guide in pruning have 
been very largely discussed in European forest 
publications for a long tie. There is now, 
after strenuous and long-continued opposition, 
a quite general agreement with the theories of 
De Courval, as taught by the Count des Cars, in 
his treatise on ** Pruning Forest and Ornamental 
Trees.” It has been translated by Professor Sar- 
gent (Cupples, Upham & Co.), and in the bands 
of # practical arboriculturis! would be of great 
service, It shows the end at which pruning 
must aim, and the principles which underlie 
the working methods described. The Count 
des Cars found, however, that to insure a 
right practical use of his rules he must give 
foresters an opportunity to see the work done 
and actually do it themselves under the instrac- 
tion of experts, He, therefore, gave several 
courses of instruction, each lasting ten daye, in 
the forests upon his own lands, merely charging 
the cost of board. 

One main principle in his system is this: cut 
limbs smoothly close to the tree, so that the new 
wood can grow over it as soon as possible. The 
wound must at once be covered with coal tar. 
The tools used are a straight-bladed cleaver, 
sixteen inches long, weighing from two and one- 
half to three and one-half pounds, and attached 
to a waist-belt by a hook; ladders, proportioned 
to the hight of the trees, with sharp-pointed 
lower ends, and tied to the tree at the top, to 
prevent slipping. Then there is a curious con- 
trivance called the dendroscope, which is made 
by cutting, in a thin board or card, a hole of the 
shape to which it is desired to bring the tree. 
Across the middle of this hole is a perpendicular 
wire for a guide to the eye. This is held at the 
hight of the eye, and the man walks toward the 
tree till the lower end of the hole appears to fall 
on the ground at the bottom of the tree. This 
shows at a glance what should be cut away from 
the outside of the branches to make an oval 
head, the proportions of which depend on the 
size, kind, and age of the tree. 

It is not intended, however, in this article, to 
give an extended account of the book, but 
merely to call attention to it asa practical and 
clear epitome of the conclusions reached by 
European forestry after a vast amount of experi- 
ment. 

But pruning sprout growth or coppice is not 
all; there must be thinning as well. As sap- 
lings increase in size the thickness of their 
stand, which at first was beneficial by creating a 
shade and pfeventing too great action of drying 
winds, begins to be a hindrance. Where they 
are planted or sown in rows it is a comparatively 
simple affair ;¢,7., in a plantation of young black 
walnuts or white ash, the rows should be at first 
four feet apart, and the trees one foot apart in 
the rows. The first thinning, when they reach 
the age of five or six years, would take out every 
other tree; the next year, every fourth tree 
would be left. A year or two later every other 
row should come out; and, finally, the rows 
should be sixteen feet apart, and the trees the 
same distance from each other, although, by a 
quincunx arrangement, they may stand some- 
what thicker, 

But in coppice it is different, The first step is 
to provide tags of tin or some other indescruct- 
ibJe and clearly-seen material to mark those that 
must be left. No pruning on the outside, and 
particularly on that side from which the most 
trying wind (usually the simoom-like desiccat- 
ing southwest wind) comes, which opens a free 
passage to that wind, should be allowed. Let Na- 
ture’s wall stand. With the tags mark the trees 
which, from their vigor, shape or iri appear to 


be best worth saving 19 ables 
whey will 


should not ond b ‘® onder 

théy reach their full growth, 

with cach other. Sometimes a sapling that is 
not of a good shape will stand at such a distance 
from others that are more promiging that it is 
worth while, by pruning, etc., to get it into a 
better shape. Of course there should be roads 
through, at such distances apart that the material 


so much dead material would invite fire, afford 
lodgment for harmful insects, and because the 
roads will be needed to fight fires. This material 
should be taken gradually, as in the case of the 
regular plantation, only as fast as is needed to 
prevent injurious crowding, and, in many cases, 
will be worth enough as fuel or for poles to pay 
a good revenue from the start. 

One thing should be avoided, which, in groves 
intended for ornament, is very apt to be done, 
and that is clearing up fallen leaves, etc., under 
the trees. Nothing can take the place of Nature’s 
mulebing, which keeps the surface moist and 
the ground near the top filled with a fine net- 
work of hungry rootlets, 

Take away this mulch and the first dry spell 
that net-work will change to something like a 
wire lace that can do little to feed the tree, and 
for that matter, will find im the dry top-soil ht- 
tle of the moisture the rootlets crave, 

If some effective measures are taken to save 
the Adirondack forests, the state will have an 
opportunity to supply one of the mdst pressing 
needs of the country—a thorough-going school 
of forestry. Had we such a school now we 
might be making provision against the timber- 
famine just ahead, which, when it comes, 
will be one of the greatest financial calamities 
this country has ever known. It will mean, as 
has been already said, not only the more than 
three or four hundred million dollars of direct 
loss, but what will very probably be worse, the 
disorganization of the vast net-work of indus- 
tries which depend directly or indirectly on 
working wood for their vitality. We cannot 
raise the timber we shall need without skilled 
superintendence and trained labor, and we can- 
not get these without well-equipped forest 
schools, 

There is no other state which has, wholly with- 
in its own bonds, and, therefore, within its own 
control, so important a stream as the Hudson. 
There is no other stream more liable, if the 
present swift spoliation goes on, to become a 
very dangerous torrent. Its headwaters flow 
in short courses, trom great altitudes, over very 
hard primitive rocks, which, if denuded, it will 
be unusually difficult to reclothe with vegetation, 
and which will let the waters slip from their stcep, 
glassy surfaces with peculiar suddenness and fury. 
The total annual precipitation on the Adiron- 
dacks is probably much larger than in the lower 
lying parte of the state, and this is an additional 
reason why we should not let these steep declivi- 
ties become bared of their woods and the thick 
sponge uf vegetable substance which covers and 
fills the surface underneath in many places to a 
depth of several feet. 

To this danger the state is becoming, toa great 
degree, awake ; and the reservation which will 
afford the only effectual means of guarding 
against this, might aleo supply a forest school, 
by means of which we may begin to work 
toward deliverance from the other vast calamity 
of a timber famine, 

BRooxyyy, N. Y. 
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THE GREAT . NORTHWEST. 


{From a Special Correspondent of THe INDE- 
PENDENT.] 


Sr. Paut, Mrnn., April 17th, 1884, 


So many descriptions have been written of the 
wonders and possibilities of the great Northwest 
that perhaps Eastern people will think it super- 
fluous to add another word. Yet no one who 
has not actually traveled through this country, 
and seen with his own eyes what is to be seen, 
can appr<ciate alithat is said in favor of living 
in Minnesota and Dakota. The extraordinary 
growth of St. Paul and Minneapolis, and the 
probability that these two cities will some day 
be merged into one great metropolis are the first 
points that strike the ordinary visitor. Buta 
little observation makes plain the fact of what a 
vast amount of territory is tributary to these 
great cities. The importance of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad is too well known to need any 
explanation ; but, as I do not remember to have 
read anything in Tux InpErenpeNnT regarding 
the great rogion drained by the Red River of the 
North, perhaps a few words about this country 
may be worth reading. Reference is made to 
the country of northern Minnesota, and up 
toward Lake Winnipeg, and south near the 
boundary line of Minnesota and Dakota. 
One is surprised to learn of the thousands of 
lakes, streams and watercourses that comprise 
the Red River system ; and the lands near these 
streams are more or less heavily fimbered, fur- 


nishing a supply of oak, elm, soft maple, bass- 
wood, ash end other fé pine 
lands are about the headwaters of of the 


rivers from the Minnesdta side. The so of this 


valley ig @. rich, black loam, with & ¢lsy subsoil. 
The depth of the surface soil is from éightcon 
inches to four feet. With good ion of 
the ground, an average crop of ve to 


thirty bushels per acre of No, 1 hard wheat—the 


finest grade in the worl 

year after year, while ea met aan 
forty, forty-five, and even 

been known frequently. This wheat brings ‘en 
cents more than any other in market, and makes 





taken by thinning can be taken away, because 


can produce. The farmers now there recognize 
the term “Land of Golden Grain” as appropri- 
ate to this locality. It is a mistake to suppose 
that this grand stretch of agricultural paradise 
is only adapted to the production of the cereals. 
Fine potatoes come from this valley, and other 
root crops are equally prolific. The prairies are 
covered with a luxuriant growth of nutritious 
grasses, and stock farming is becoming an im- 
portant and largely remunerative industry. 
This vast agricultural country bas been opened 
and developed by the St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Manitoba Railway Company, and the country 
traversed by the railroad consists of three dis- 
tinct classes of lands, distinguished from each 
other by natural characteristics. Wright, 
Meeker and Stearns counties are mostly heavily 
timbered, and are watered by the Mississippi or 
tributaries thereof. Todd, Pope, Douglass, Kan- 
diyohi, Otter Tail, Becker and Monrison, and 
fractions of Meeker and Stearns counties, are 
partly timbered, and are in the beautiful Park 
Region. One-half of this district is undulating 
prairie and the remainder is about equally di- 
vided between fine timber land and handsome 
lakes, the whole intermingling in charming 
diversity. Otter Tail county is partly in the 
Red River Valley, and Douglass and Todd partake 
materially of the valley characteristics. Ren- 
ville, Chippewa, Stevens, Big Stone, Grant, 
Traverse, Wilkin, Clay, Norman, Polk, Marshall 
and Kitts’n are, in a large degree, prairie coun- 
ties; and Wilkin, Clay, Norman, Polk, Marshall 
and Kittson are wholly Red River counties, with 
level prairie surfaces. 

The tenth crop of the Red River Valley has 
been harvested, and the yield has been an abund- 
ant one, notwithstanding the severe drought 
all through the growing season. During these 
ten years there has not been a failure of the 
crop in the valley, and the abundance of the 
yield and the quality of the grain produced, dem- 
onstrates beyond all doubt the fact that the soil 
is peculiarly adapted to wheat raising, and that 
it is the greate.t wheat-growing section of the 
United States. None of the old names, descrip- 
tive of the best quality of wheat, properly at- 
taches to that raised in the Red River Valley, 
and the term “No. 1 Hard” is now its recog- 
nized designation, 

Much more might be added, to prove what a 
desirable country for settlement the Red River 
Valley country is. Hundreds of emigrants are 
daily leaving St. Paul for the Northwest, and 
there is still room for thousands and tens of 
thousands more. 


SWEET POTATOES. 


In the Spring I make a hot-bed, with fresh 
stable manure, as big as I wish to plant out 
ground, the manure to be twenty inches deep, on 
this put three inches of Cirt. Large potatoes 
split, flat side down, are better than small ones 
pot cutfor slips. Cover three or four inches 
deep with loose groun4, and on this put the po- 
tatoes as near together as you can without 

touching each other. On this, three inches of 
good dirt over the potatoes. When planting 
time comes, meke the hills or rowa three and a 
half feet each way. not too big or sharp on ton, 
one slip to a hill, in rows two fret apart. The 
slips ought not, however, to be rniled until they 
are four or five ‘inches high, and it should he done 
with one hand, holding the old notato out with 
the other hand meanwhile. Bv that means one 
can get two sets of slips. It is best not to plant 
when the ground is too wet. I have tried vnt- 
ing the slips out with sticke and paddles, but the 
bare hand is the best of all to not cramp the 
roots of the slips.—Farmer’s World. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR OVERW ORKED FEMALFS. 

Dr. J. P, Cowan, Ashland, O., says : “It proves 
satisfactory as a nerve tonic; also in dyspeptic 
conditions of the stomach, with general debility, 
such as we find in overworked females, with ner- 
vous headache and its accompaniments.” 
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LILIUM AURATUM 


GOLDEN BANDED LILY OY JAPA, 


25c. EACH, $2.60 PER DOZEN, 
NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1884, 
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HK IDNEY-WORT 


THE SURE CURE 


FOR 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


FRTSICIARS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY. 































Pad Dr. ©. 
IN qusueane OF caeee 
it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS AOTION, but 
harmless in all cases. 
ta It cleanses the Blood and Strengthens ard 


and the Bowels move frecly and healthfully. 
In thic way the worst are eradicated 
from the system. 2 
PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
Dry can be sent by mail. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO, Burlington Vt. 








AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE, 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 





et am 
through the staple, and is rae only barb that 
which adds greatly 
Age 2 th after if it te Ge tity, ened: wire is made on 
anentirely fferent principle ro any other, is amply 
secured by let 4, patent, an and n ment upon 
any 


ther eee 
AME RE AN FENGING CO., 234 West 29th St., N. Y. 


HARDY ROSES 


Our Specialty. 
Hybrid Perpetual, Moss and 
Everblooming Roses. 
By Mail or Express. 
Best new and standard old varities, 
Strong one and two year dormant plants warranted 
to bloom this season, 
Full description and Low Prices on application to 
The Hooker Nurseries, 
H. E. HOOKESB CO., Proprietors, 
Rochester, New York. 
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FARMERS 


Demand Lower Prices. 


BAUGH & SONS 


First to meet it. 

6th Year of the Reduction. 
Commenced in 1879. 

Continued Every Year Since. 

FARMERS, 

BUY THE CHEAPEST AND ONE OF THE 

BEST PHOSPHATES MADE. 

$25 a Ton. 


We guarantee the analysis which you will find 


b 
Pre an r et Bangh’s $25 Phosphate free 
from all fT adilteration. 


BAUGH & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers. PHILADELPHIA. 
Perfection reached after 25 years’ experience, 


sca aE ee re. ania 
e Prices 0 applica 
per. B.S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 











t ing! 


FERTILIZERS. 


wip wish + te know know what pures spantee 
nunerpine ope to Se of ia pounds ot pave ave forwa ine 
to tee ir gpa a bew ot of 
Guited States. hah une’ pie Guano at $30 pele 
BY EARL PHOSPHATE Co., 


42 Washington St., Providence, R. 1. 


UM 


THE GREAT ie 





7 Rs + ¥ 





‘ Lope ates ER, aes ca 


ier Baer nee “OF Li cM ag in 
an ar. start—improves 6 Vv "ani 
vila $3.00 per ae 


See to "a pe Les a 
‘Ss and Farmer’ a Me mocen dam Book 


orrespondence solicited. Agarose 48 
eae PLANTER wo RCO. | Union Springs, N > 


cr DOUBLE HARPOON 
HORSE HAY-FORK. 


Best in the World, 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT FREE, 
PENNOCK MANUFACTURING UCO., 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


REAR CUT LAWN MOWER. 
Surpassing all Others -oe Pronounced the 
est. 


1884 















ALSO 
QUAKER 
cIry 
Forward Cut, 
MOWENB. 
Send for Oir- 
culers. 
Lioyp & Sup. 
PLEE, Hard. 





HUSSEY’S 
CENTENNIAL 


ORSE HOE 


Tlas wrought iron frame, five steel teeth and two steel winge—the best im- 
picineus to wake planting and hoving easy. Jilustrated catalogue FARB 















to* be the Best 
fron Fence now 


Acknowledged 








MAST, FOOS ¢: CO,, Springfield, Obie, 


Farmers Can Raise 
BETTER CROPS 


Forrester’s Camp Mannres 


THAN WITH THE 
BEST STABLE MANURE. 


{IF YOU WANT THE BEST 


Farm and Garden Crops, 
POTATOS THAT ARE MEALY, 


AND 


All Produce of the Best Kind, 


USE FORRESTER’S 


Complete Manures, 


WHICH ARE FREE FROM ODOR, 
AND THE 
Pant Foop Reapy for the Crop. 
I will be pleased to mail my Circular, 


GEORGE B. FORRESTER, 
169 Front Street, New York. 


| SOLUBLE PACIFIC suAN|* 


Yearly Sales 

50,000 TONS. 
Wi oft the old 
Le whi , durins 
By Hy high a. 
tation. For FR. Crops 
all kings ore hag) 
Rs has no superi- 
oe Uated 


on- 
fale and 
or warded 


GLEN S & SUR TIS, 


—— «hl l(t 
STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 












WANPEDS Fens 
rz Knauructioge given, aes 


IGHTON N.Y. 


one Saale east =~ Rochester, AE | nas 





ALESMEN WANTED! 


= ass for the oe, hi Ese aud 
er Nursery at Sioa. "Mready 
arp! 
“oma Rochester, N. Y. 
to this paper.) 









‘MY D 
of choice plants 
Flower: ower an estat pad 


Wim. Cc. jeep 


ionic“ 





PAINT 






saan 


OUR HOUSES 


RUBBER PAINT. 


emma wea 


fora es heir bea tif u 
A eo n fai 
i on d iG et 
at t the oe ve ae gr ch 
7 


0 
| 


=x 
e 
miponit 
{ 
8 


Bande 

















We. waut reliable Agents in © ticut, 
Massachusetts, EKhede Island, New 

Hanipehire, Vermont, and Maine. 
Those engaged in grinding or selling mill Yun, orin 
buying farm produce, or in selling farm implements 
preferred, 

FARMERS’ FERTILIZER CO., 

5 Bowling Green, New York City. 

















It will increase crops from 50 to 100 per cent. 
~ adds a permanent value to the soil, 


reliabiliuy, 


Address, 


HOMESTEAD SUPERPHOSPHATE, 
BONE BLACK FERTILIZER of ‘the HIGHEST EXCELLENCE, 
WHEAT, CORN, and all FARM and GARDEN CROPS. 


“ HOMESTEAD " gives crops & quick, vigorous start. 
It matures crops earlier, thereby, in many cases, saving entire crops from early frost. 


” has stood the test of years, and the best farmers use it because of its well-known worth and 


[2 Sample bbl. of 200 Ibs. will be sent on receipt of $4.00, Pamphlets free on application, 
MICHIGAN CARBON WORKS, 


DETROIT, Mioh. 








GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN. 








CAST STEEL. 


NO RIVETS OR HOLES 


FEDS «8° PLANTS 


Are Annually Sown and Planted in Half a Million Gatdens! 


(2 This Year’s Catalogue Free on Application. 


HENDERSON, & CO..°***hcw rome"? 


“BETTER SATISFAOT 


~~ : 


APPLICATION. 
REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL COMPAR, ition, W. Y 
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Now York Office, 118 Chambers Street. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
hes She Sway aah 


sent, postpaid, to any address upon reoeiptof the very 
low prices named; 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA. 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Sizo 

of Sheet, 26x26.. . 2 0 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and. “attested 

by Fy B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. z 





Ritehie, the Engraver... 
THE Av OF THE UNITED state 
Bize, ee eS Se ee eee 
The Same, ie Bipot. siened by A. i. 
Ritchie, tl® En@eMvePy,. ..cc5... cess cccessseeee 1b 


00 
EX-PRESID: . GRANT. Bize, 16x80.... 1 00 
EX-VICE-PR ae a WILSON. Size, 16x30. 1 00 
EX.VICE-PRESIDENI SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


EDWIN M. STANTON; Sixe) J6x%.;...........+ 1 

CHARLES SUMN Bize, 16x2.. i... OD 
All of (thé above are/printed on heey white paper 

andwill be sent, postpaid, on receipt Cathe monkey. 





The “INNERLIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter, Bound in Cloth, 


360 pages, Price.. 0% 
The “PICTURE AND THE “MEN.” "Bound ‘in 

Cloth, 190 pages.. ai secereseseccesees OOO 
Orders, with the cash in 1 sd, to be ad dd d to 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
251, , Broadway, New York. 


The Independent. 


WE OFFER XO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

52 Numbers (postage free)... sevteeveeess 3 OO 

39 (9 mos.) (postage tyatihasdecessssee 200 
26 ? (6 mon,) Ss veoescccsete, NO 
17 ” (4mos,) oF  pevcovencangate’s mann 
13 = (3 mos,), o  puncedttitesha 75 
4 2 (Repent ~ — Ridcccdeccnsdes 30 
2 ‘ (2 weeks), ME ee 20 
1 Number (1 week), hy, dcbdacobeadatens 10 
One subscription two years... ...,...5......06..6- 500 


One subscription with one new subscriber, in 
one remittance. , 5 
One subscription with ‘two. ukw wubacebee, ‘in 
one remittance... 


- 700 

One subscription three years. 7 00 
One subscription with three NEw ‘subscribers, 

iB ORO TemtBbtance........ i. dacdibleessceccteceses 8 50 

One subscription four years... ...............6., 8 50 
One subscription with four yzw subscribers, in 

nn), NRA SSL: TM A a 10 00 

One subscription five years... --. 1000 


Apy number over five at the sa same rate, invari. 
ably with one remittance, 


SUBSORIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB. 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT OLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con. 
secutive numbers of THz INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip," for 30 cents,which gan be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year's subscription, 

Subscréptiona will be stopped at the end af the time 
for which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upen Application. 
tw Make all remittances payable to the order of Tun 
INDEPENDENT. 

t@~ Remittances should be made in Monsy Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible, When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ins Rug@isTERED Letrer, The pres. 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losees by mail, and all Postmasters are 
obliged to register ietters whenever requested to do ap. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in adyance, 

se exviration are bale cularly req A to mete 


Su on Ve are out 
owe and to wad two or three 
to the ho cert, so that no loss of By may 


EIPT of the paper isa sufficient vecei 
T subsecri Recei for ae 


Bia pte. $6 errs og ea 
ah a Pate eas 


Onere. me at & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
- om A. in London. to receive subscriptions 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P..0. Bex 2787, New York Clty. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 





aes ee 
ie +r 


WO BORD SRS . Fs dy 


Ay ae 
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PENDENT. 


[April 24, 1884. 

















IVORY 
SOAP 


992% Pure. 


| Contains no grease. 

























| 


Pree of charge. A full mze cake of lvgag Geno will 
sent to any one who cannot get it of t weroste, 

if mx two-cent 28, Rastage are sent to 
| Procter & Gatnbl incinuatt, ntion this paper, 








PRING, the time for institutia 
new homes and tur o} 
ones the world over. 

The Eerey Orcan has been the 
choice of thousands in homes new 
and old. The various designs in 
our Illustrated Catalogue are pro- 
nounced elegant, and the excellent 
quality of our Organs has become 
proverbial. 

Instruments of peculiar adap- 
tation for Chapels, Churches, and 
Lodge Rooms, ‘ 


ESTEY ORGAN 0,, Erattleboro, Vt, 
: 


Z 





“OUTS “Wenla ‘ems ‘L170, 


“mug 314mg £ °ON 





SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 
Parlor, Chureh and Lodge Furniture, 


27 Sad barv bereet. Boston. Mass. 


ALABASTINE! 


Py tes cee WALLS AND CEILINGS. 
and economical jal kn 





ities vei v and reedit 
0 real Sther wall ‘fn Se eae jing 
AA ot Sap titel tints, an say 
one, ie in 


Rani cotih a aee oF 8 
MesPOTT'S - caf IRON 
COLD HAN 





a 
ADVANTAGES 


BURN THE 


DETACHABLE Nl 
ew HANOLE 
DOUBLE POINTED TH WAYS 


BEST '!°84"° CHEAP 


ROK 
INE HONOLE AND D 


po 


RGN I 


STAND 10 ASST ° 


-HAROWARE TRADE 





Hartshorn’ s Shade Rollers. 


| Ladies—in buying your 
Window Draperies, 


Be sure you get HARTSHORN’S SELF-ACT- 
ING SHADE ROLLERS. They have no cords 
or balances to tear out shades and interfere with 








” pei 





window draperies. They carry Shades easily to 
jm Oy window, do not get a of order, and are 
by all respectable dealers. They are in use in 


i the Capitol, White House, and Public Buildings at 

Washington, the new Capitol at Albany, the 

1 Government and Munici; 

City, and in the better ¢ 
the United States. 

J Dealers are requested to replace any rollers that 


Buildings in N. Y. 
3 of homes throughout 


to gtve entire satisfaction. 
S. HARTSHORN, 


486 Broadway, New York. 





POCKET KNIVES BY MAIL, POSTPAID. THURSTONE & BRIGHAM, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
. act size of cut, ivory 
We. ; 1 handl 


Ladies’ a). e, ©x- 
handle, t 
Bbc. 


$0: inner iv 


Bae, ise id the toe 


refund peur, money. 





>. A our goods. 









& Butcher Razor 
Give ws 





are not satisfied, a 








‘JOHNSTON'S 


PATENT STANDARD 


waa DRY SIZED a 


KALSOMINE 


SS RTT 


FRESCO PAINTS, 


FOR 
COLORING WALLS AND CEILINGS. 







READY % 


AN UNEQUALED PREPARATION. 


Nine-Tenths Cheaper than Wall Paper. 

Three-Fourths Cheaper than Oil Paint. 
re White, and a variety of Beautiful 

ae Dealers and Heusekecep- 


eat 
im pregn: 


inte its compe- 

om the wall, but makes 

aa and disinfecting walls 

i Gerace 0} 

aus I” owe MINUTES READY FOR THE BRUSH, BY 
THE ADDITION OF WATER ONLY. 

AX me, TI paneee CAN Use IT, with the 

acil 
mon wash, buts ready and conv 


tent Palo for inside work on stone, brick, wo 


over a gallon, wi 


savant cred i Gd square foot, ons 


fife and p prac’ es Sl over the wet . Ask for 
* JOHNSTON'S PATENT 
DRY SIZED KALSOMINE,” 


pede et gaa ees SN iny kaha 
Dry Kalsmine an Presto Pant wor, 


here. Band't ata ft 
Office, 206 Water St., New York, 





\ STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 

METALLIC SHINGLES. 












B55 0 sRasre | MMO Meteor, New York 
W.& B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONK, 





FOR OSE 


Yh he epi! Belalogue. ‘Stampe taken. 
1 THE RIDER HOT-AIR 


COMPRESSION 


PUMPING ENGINE, 


IMPROVED, 











FoR 
Residences or Institutions. 
Absolutely Safe. 


SAYER & CO., 19 Dey St. 


After Bireet, Row Fo Dey 








Combination Gas Machine Co, 
DETROM, MICH. and WINDSOR, ONT. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue 
and Prices. 





Our Carts c © yi ase steady as any 
We GUARANTEE the ide Lr 
our Carts A 









horse motion, an 
easy and satiaf: 


ALL STYLES 


perfectly 


or 
LADIBS’ 


VILLAGE CARTS, 


with = Bopented. method ment. 
Com CG Tilustested Rese td pots ry 
ween weston BUGKBOARD COMPARY, 
East t We 
NEW HavEny on. % Wore. 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND 1 TO 


D. BURT & CO 


ieee Br., pean. 


plica 













Zs 


will ‘rece ve 
menti: 


Vise? 

on 
Tux InpErEnp. 
EXT. 





_nna CH DRESSING. 
ent oa Pee Medal, xstdigtonn sens — 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


and vender WASH BLUE of heusckerpers. Your 
imate RF aa 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
. AND. TRICYCLES. 











OF 
\ >/ Dr eat 5 cett stamp for iMustrated 
M’F'G Ov., 
sor &t., Boston 











YATED & 

N ND IN IMPROVES ENTS 
OT FOUND IN| MAKES 
THAT WiLL bel REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


WHO=—=-a 
BY BY THOSE Pome TO SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 


MARVIN SAFE CO. 
265 Broapway N.Y. 
623 Crestnur Sr. Puta. 















EXPERIENCE OF. OVER 30 YEARS. 
eet a nr 
ICH we ya st og el 


RNITURE. 
E LARGEST STOCK TO SELE 
) ee eamoes a fuse 






















TACINGS, 


Manufactured by the 
WILLIAMSON 


Art Metal Works, 


LOUISVILLE,»KY. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
ae Chinaand English Porcelain at Low Prices 
fede, eee a 
Bilv: ae cit He er ain Dinner sca: : 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING ‘Goops. 


acts Gegions Pals, Ast mie foe co 
C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


agro Car or Steamer free of 
Rent 0.0. Dor P.O. Money Orders 


{E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 
| avg boon tested for forty yogre. ctrelar | 



















BELLS. 








Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


Ret 


A= BELL FOUNDRY 


fees er 























